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DANS  LES  COTSWOLDS. 

A  Hugh  Riviere, 

0  l’eternite  auguste  de  la  terre ! 

Combien  de  printemps,  combien  d’etes, 
Combien  d’automnes,  combien  d’hivers, 

Se  sont  inlassablement  succede 
Sur  ces  sommets  austeres? 

Les  Saxons  ont  passe  par  la 
Et  les  Eomains  et  leurs  “castra,” 

Les  Normands  et  les  Cavaliers, 

Par  ces  memes  routes,  ces  memes  sentiers 
Que  nous  foulons  d’un  pied  distrait. 

Et  la  pluie  cinglait  leur  poitrine, 

Et  le  vent  fouettait  leur  visage, 

Tandis  qu’ils  arpentaient  ces  memes  collines 
Et  que,  couronnees  d’une  guirlande  de  nuages, 
Surgissaient  au  loin  les  cretes  ebrech^es 
Des  montagnes  galloises, 

Et  que  brillait,  comme  un  eclair, 

Entre  ses  rives  de  vase. 

La  Severn,  au  fond  de  son  large  estuaire. 

[All  Rights  Reserved.] 
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0  I’eternite  auguste  de  la  terre ! 

C’est  un  Dimanche  de  Mai. 

Dans  la  plaine 

Les  eglises  tintent  leur  priere. 

C’est  un  beau  matin  de  Mai. 

La  tour  de  Gloucester  egraine 
Le  cliapelet  de  ses  notes  claires ; 

Elle  trone  comme  une  reine 
Sur  son  chevet, 

Et  Witcombe  et  Birdlip  et  Cheltenham,  la-bas, 

S’eveillent,  tour  a  tour, 

Pour  lui  faire  la  cour, 

Et  les  oiseaux,  autour  de  moi, 

—  Merles,  pinsons,  alouettes  — 

Et  les  ruisseaux  et  toutes  les  fleurs, 

—  Primeveres,  jacinthes,  violettes  — 

Et  la  brise  a  travers  le  bois 
Eepondent  en  choeur 

A  I’echo  de  sa  voix. 

O  I’humilite  touchante  de  riiomme. 

Tout  ce  que  nous  voudrions  etre  et  le  peu  que  nous  sommes, 
Et  le  calme  invincible  de  ce  jour  de  printemps, 

Et  la  force  obstinee  et  le  dur  entetement  ^ 

De  cette  vie  qui  continue  quand  meme, 

Comme  si  de  rien  n’etait, 

Avec  tous  ses  vieux  themes, 

Ses  vieux  espoirs,  ses  vieilles  miseres, 

Et  la  superbe  insolence 
De  son  inconscience  .  .  . 

O  I’eternite  auguste  de  la  terre  ! 

Emile  Cammaerts. 


KUSSIA  AND  THE  PEACE  DANGER. 


So  far  as  one  can  now  see,  there  are  but  two  ways  of  bringing 
this  wildest  of  wars  to  a  close,  either  by  victory  in  the  field  or 
by  compromise  in  the  Council  Chamber ;  for  the  hopes  placed 
by  the  Germans  in  their  submarines  and  those  of  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  efficacy  of  the  blockade  can  hardly  be  reckoned  any 
longer  among  the  decisive  factors  on  either  side. 

The  Allies’  military  and  civil  chiefs,  strongly  seconded  by  the 
Press,  are  deliberately  fostering  the  belief  that  we  shall  secure 
all  our  essential  war  aims  by  a  complete  success  on  the  Western 
front.  And  this  perspective  is  distinctly  encouraging. 

It  is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
bulk  of  our  Continental  partners  is  no  longer  as  disposed  as  it 
once  was  to  accept  implicitly  the  bare  assurances  of  a  body  of 
well-intentioned  public  servants  who,  however  estimable  their 
qualifications  in  other  walks  of  life,  have  no  claim  to  be  honoured 
as  prophets  either  in  their  own  country  or  in  those  of  their  allies. 
For  over  and  over  again  they  have  tried  their  hand  at  this  diffi¬ 
cult  part,  and  the  results,  which  invariably  belied  their  forecast 
and  disappointed  our  expectations,  hardly  warrant  further  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  predictions. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  I  •  ventured  to  write  that  “  the  time 
at  our  disposal  for  defeating  our  enemies  is  not  unlimited,  and 
therefore  only  those  of  our  potential  resources  which  we  can 
quickly  mobilise  and  efficiently  employ  should  be  admitted  as 
factors  into  our  calculations,”  but  a  conscientious  objector  among 
the  Censors  drew  his  blue  pencil  across  this  statement  and  left 
me  free  to  infer  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  quite  unlimited, 
and  that  our  potential  resources,  even  though  we  fail  to  realise 
them,  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  during  our  struggle  against  the 
foe.  f  I  am  still  afraid,  however,  that  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
situation  is  too  optimistic. 

Since  last  winter,  then,  the  teaching  of  hard  fact,  which  usually 
compels  reason  and  quickens  action,  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground  among  our  allies,  and  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  among  the 
people  of  these  Islands.  Certainly  the  present  temper  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  these  populations  mirror  forth  a  set  of  conceptions  greatly 
modified  since  then  about  the  intelligence,  designs,  and  effectives 
of  the  enemy,  and  also  about  the  vulnerable  spots  in  the  armour 
of  the  Coalition.  Thus  it  is  now  tolerably  clear  to  them  that  the 
course  of  this  campaign  and  the  upshot  of  the  war  will  be  largely 
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influenced  by  the  defection  of  Eussia,  which  will  in  turn  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  belligerency  of  the  United  States,  But  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  these  new  factors  has  touched  every 
extreme,  and  is  still  oscillating.  Many  hold  that  the  great  Slav 
people,  which  has  astonished  the  world  more  than  once  during 
this  three  years’  sequence  of  stirring  surprises,  may  shortly  work 
yet  another  miracle,  inaugurate  an  irresistible  offensive  against 
the  Austro-Gernians,  and  turn  the  scale  in  our  favour.^  In  the 
abstract  such  a  consummation  is  not  impossible,  but  no  one 
familiar  with  Eussia  and  acquainted  with  the  persons  who  pro¬ 
visionally  hold  the  thread  of  politics  in  their  hands  there  would 
be  bold  enough  to  call  it  a  probable  contingency.  My  own  belief 
is  that  the  great  nondescript  Slav  State,  as  an  active  military 
factor  of  this  war,  has  played  its  part.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Germans,  who  are  pretty  fair  judges,  agree  with  this  view,  may 
be  gauged  by  the  number  of  divisions  and  of  heavy  guns  which 
they  have  already  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
front,  and  for  them  the  only  matter  of  moment  still  open  to 
question  is  whether  and  when  the  present  armistice  between 
them  and  the  Eussians  will  be  transformed  into  a  separate  peace. 

The  character  and  scope  of  America’s  co-operation  are  also  con¬ 
tentious  topics.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  admit  that  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  view  taken  by  most  people  who  write 
and  read  is  that  since  its  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  pursuing  a  policy 
at  bottom  identical  with  that  of  France  and  Britain.  “One  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  long-delayed  intervention,”  wrote  a  discerning 
American  friend  of  mine,  “will  be  to  prolong  the  war  which 
your  people  imagined  would  be  ended  in  some  months.  We  shall 
probably  be  able  fully  to  deploy  our  military  force  by  the  summer 
of  1919.  After  that  things  will  right  themselves  quickly,  and  in 
the  following  year  at  the  latest  Germany  must  throw  up  the 
sponge.  Doubtless  that  is  a  much  longer  term  than  your  people 
anticipated,  but  we  must  see  things  as  they  are,  and  the  balance 
of  power  cannot  be  firmly  established  before  then.”  That  appears 
to  be  a  safe  enough  calculation,  but  whether  the  readjustment 
of  the  balance  of  jwwer  is  really  included  among  the  objects  which 
President  Wilson  has  set  himself  to  achieve  may  well  be  doubted. 
I  confess  I  am  one  of  the  doubters  myself.  For  to  me  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  emphatic  words  and  unmistakable  acts  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  a  settled  resolve  to  put  supernational  democracy  and 
all  that  that  connotes  high  above  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
principle  of  force  that  underlies  it.  At  the  same  time,  however, 

(1)  M.  Albert  Thomas,  now  in  Petrograd,  is  freely  giving  expression  to  this 
conviction,  and  raising  hopes  in  the  minds  of  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  who 
can  ill  brook  further  disillusions. 
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one  cannot  blink  the  possibility  that  after  American  blood  has 
been  sufficiently  drawn  the  President’s  hand  may  be  forced. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  how  long  the  war  may  yet  con¬ 
tinue  and  what  sort  of  terms  the  peace  treaty  that  will  end  it 
is  likely  to  embody  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  way  in  which 
Russia’s  eclipse  and  America’s  rise  on  the  horizon  are  envisaged. 

The  Petrograd  upheaval — the  Russian  Revolution  will  prob¬ 
ably  follow  later — has  confronted  the  Allies  with  a  set  of  intricate 
and  thorny  problems  for  which  solutions  have  to  be  suddenly 
improvised,  and  improvised  by  men  who,  unable  to  conceive 
even  a  faint  and  far-away  idea  of  the  mental  w'orkings  of  the 
people  concerned,  w’ould  have  been  baffled  by  the  task  even  had 
tlie  time  at  their  disposal  been  practically  unlimited. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  !March  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  failures  of  Entente  statesmanship.  It  could  and  should 
have  been  foreseen  and  directed.  If,  instead  of  waiting  upon  events 
and  eulogising  everything  done  by  our  allies,  our  Government 
had  hearkened  to  those  who  assured  it  that  the  Russian  uprising 
would  take  place  in  -March  or  April,  and  had  turned  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  current  into  a  safe  channel,  our  Slav  ally  might  now’ 
be  pressing  hard  upon  the  Austrians  and  Germans  in  the  East 
and  our  great  offensive  might  already  be  in  full  swing. 

What  should,  I  ventured  to  think,  be  undertaken,  w’as  a  step 
from  w’hich  the  present  British  Foreign  Office  would  instinctively 
shrink  as  from  a  suicidal  or  treasonable  act  :  such  mild  intei*- 
vention  in  Russia’s  domestic  alTairs  as  is  obviously  legitimate, 
because  it  would  have  saved  her  from  a  catastrophe  and 
helped  her  allies  to  victory.  Had  it  been  adopted  in  good  time, 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  Allied  Governments  would  have 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  Tsar  in  January  or  February  and 
spoken  to  him  somewhat  in  this  fashion  ;  — 

“Your  subjects,  sire,  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  and  your 
dynasty  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  I  have  come  on  the  part 
of  your  allies  to  give  you  warning  and  offer  you  effective  help. 
In  ordinary  times  it  w’ould  have  been  for  you  to  discern  and 
exorcise  these  dangers — at  most  your  neighbour  Kaiser  "Wilhelm 
might  perhaps  have  redeemed  his  promise  and  stepped  in  to 
succour  you.  To-day  you  are  our  ally,  and  we  have  a  duty  to 
you  as  w’ell  as  to  ourselves,  which  may  be  likened  to  that  of 
comrades  on  a  Polar  Expedition,  the  duty  of  offering,  and  if  needs 
be  pressing  amicably  upon  you,  our  assistance.  A  traveller  in 
those  regions,  overcome  by  the  cold  and  about  to  close  his  eyes 
in  eternal  sleep,  is  roused  by  his  comrades,  if  possible  by  plain 
language,  but  should  that  prove  unavailing,  by  more  effective 
methods.  The  Allied  Governments  have  to-day  sent  me  hither 
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on  a  like  errand,  respectfully  to  express  their  hope  that  you  will 
yourself  ward  off  the  disaster  which  is  imminent  by  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Duma,  appointing  a  Parliamentary  Cabinet  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature,  and  handing  over  to  your 
responsible  Ministers  the  conduct  of  the  war.  To  be  effective 
these  measures  ought  to  be  put  in  force  without  delay. 

“It  is  practically  certain,  sire,  that  vast  changes  are  impend¬ 
ing  in  your  Empire,  and  it  is  of  supreme  moment  that  they 
should  emanate _from  the  throne — still  the  centre  of  all  power — 
and  that  their  limits  should  not  bo  set  by  anyone  but  yourself. 
You  must  be  aware  that  the  opposition,  overt  and  covert,  to  the 
dynasty  and  the  regime,  is  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in 
influence,  that  members  of  your  august  family  are  accused  of 
being  the  cause  of  remissness  in  the  jirosecution  of  the  war,  and 
that  these  charges,  being  believed,  supply  a  powerful  leverage 
to  your  enemies.  Happily  no  convincing  grounds  have  until 
now  been  adduced  in  support  of  them  :  had  it  been  otherwise, 
popular  indignation,  set  ablaze,  wwild  have  wrought  irreparable 
mischief.  I  regret,  however,  to  have  to  tell  you  that  to-day  very 
solid  grounds  for  this  indictment  have  been  discovered.  To  reveal 
them  to  the  world  would  be  to  fire  the  mine  under  the  mon¬ 
archical  fabric.  And  to  hinder  this  catastrophe  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  my  mission. 

“On  a  certain  day  of  a  certain  year  Your  Majesty,  moved 
no  doubt  by  the  most  upright  intentions,  struck  up  a  com¬ 
pact  which,  to  the  thinking  of  the  average  mind,  Russian  and 
foreign,  admits  of  no  justification.  It  exposed  your  Government 
and  your  people,  as  well  as  yourself,  to  the  severest  blame.  It 
constitutes  the  one  inexpiable  sin  which  it  w\as  in  the  power  of 
an  autocratic  monarch  to  commit.  The  circumstances  are  all 
knowm  to-day.  I  can  if  you  wish  describe  them.  Knowledge,  it 
has  been  said,  is  power;  knowledge  of  this  incident  is  destructive 
power  which,  wielded  by  the  opposition,  must  have  untow'ard 
results.  By  acting  upon  your  allies’  suggestion,  sire,  you  will 
obviate  these  results,  disarm  your  enemies,  save  the  monarchy, 
raise  up  millions  of  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  and  render  in¬ 
estimable  services  to  your  people,  your  allies,  and  humanity  at 
large.  Of  the  alternative  and  its  sequel  you  best  know  what  to 
think,  you  who  spontaneously  made  such  large  concessions  to 
your  subjects  in  1905,  and  are  reputed  among  your  people  to  be 
a  model  spouse  and  a  tender  father.” 

To  that  message  there  could,  I  hold,  have  been  but  one  answer, 
The  Tsar  would  have  deferred  to  the  Allies’  wishes,  realising  as 
he  must  the  dire  consequences  w^hich  the  disclosure  of  his  stumble 
would  have  brought  forth. 
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What  manner  of  skeleton,  the  reader  may  ask,  lay  hidden 
away  in  the  Imperial  cupboard,  still  capable  of  making  such 
mischief  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  force?  If  it  was  a 
jx)litical  act,  was  it  not  known  long  since  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  and,  if  so,  was  it  not  a  Damocles’  sword  that  might  fall 
on  the  monarch’s  head  independently  of  the  Allied  Governments’ 
will?  To  these  questions  the  answers  are  in  the  negative.  Odd 
though  it  may  seem,  the  matter  alluded  to  had  been  hidden  from 
the  British  and  other  Governments,  and  of  the  half-dozen  men 
who  were  parties  to  it  three  had  already  died.  As  chance  would 
have  it,  I  was  conversant  with  all  that  the  initiated  State  digni¬ 
taries  knew  about  it,  but  I  was  at  first  pledged  to  secrecy.  One 
(lay,  however,  I  suddenly  received  unsolicited  permission  to  inform 
the  British  Government  of  the  fact. 

.\ccordingly  I  approached  an  eminent  personage,  then  its 
authorised  spokesman,  wdth  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted. 
Hearing  that  1  had  a  momentous  State  secret  to  confide  to  him 
which  would  throw  a  surprising  light  on  familiar  faces  and  things, 
he  thanked  me  and  said  that  my  communication  would  have  his 
most  careful  attention.  But  hardly  had  I  begun  my  narrative 
when  he  looked  dismayed,  stopped  me,  and  exclaimed  :  “I  am 
afraid  I  didn’t  understand  you.  It’s  .about  some  of  the  Tsar’s 
doings  that  you  want  to  tell  me,  is  it?  Hm  !  Something  which 

if  true  would  discredit  his  Majesty  in  our  eyes  and — and - . 

No,  no,  you  really  must  not  ask  me  to  listen  to  anything  that 
reflects  on  the  Emperor’s  loyalty,  on  his  good  faith.  We  put 
absolute  trust  in  his  word.  Absolute  trust.  You  must  dispense 
me,  therefore,  from  listening  to  your  story,  and  you,  if  you  knew 
him  hetter,  would  refrain  from  telling  or  believing  it,  whatever 
it  may  be.” 

Accordingly  I  have  kept  it  to  myself  until  now.  I  may  add 
that  that  eminent  representative  of  the  British  Government  has 
since  learned  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  judgment  and  wrong 
in  depriving  not  merely  himself,  but  also  tbe  State,  of  a  powerful 
lever  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  nation.  For  even  to-day 
neither  he  nor  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  past  or  present, 
are  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  that  astonishing  episode. 
None  the  less,  the  generous  trust  in  the  Tsar’s  loyalty  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  responsible  representative  of  the  British  Government 
from  listening  to  a  set  of  important  facts  which  it  concerned  them 
to  know  deserves  to  be  recorded  wdth  a  feeling  akin  to  admiration . 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  French  Government  gauged  the 
trend  of  the  Eussian  ix)litical  currents  w’hich  swept  away  the  old 
regime  last  March,  nor  did  they  seriously  attempt  to  canalise 
them.  They  w-ere  assured  by  the  colleagues  whom  they  had  sent 
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out  to  study  the  situation  there  that  the  Revolution,  which  would 
be  primarily  political,  would  not  break  out  until  the  war  was  over. 
And  when  at  last  the  disruptive  forces  which  average  statecraft 
would  have  made  subservient  to  the  Allies’  vital  interests  were 
suddenly  let  loose,  the  chief  of  the  British  Government  supplied 
the  Allied  peoples  with  the  official  clue  by  which  to  thread  the 
revolutionary  maze  in  the  way  best  suited  to  their  sanguine  tem- 
})erament.  The  uprising  against  the  Tsardom  constituted,  he  told 
them,  the  greatest  service  which  the  Russian  people  could  possibly 
render  to  their  admiring  Allies.  And  the  Press  re-echoed  the  assur¬ 
ance.  These  appreciative  interpreters,  fancying  that  the  upheaval 
at  that  conjuncture  was  essentially  a  war  movement,  a  protest 
against  the  lukewarmness  with  which  the  campaign  was  being 
prosecuted,  foretold  miraculous  military  achievements  during 
Russia’s  next  offensive.  In  truth,  the  mainspring  of  the  movement 
was  not  military,  nor  even  political,  but  social  and  economic,  and 
the  people  who  directed  it  were  enterprising  Social  Democrats. 

Western  peoples  and  statesmen  would  seem  to  be  constitutionally 
incapable  of  so  far  understanding  the  mechanism  of  the  Russian 
mind  as  to  be  able  to  reckon  with  it  as  an  international  factor. 
Nor  is  it  a  facile  task.  For  years  on  end  the  play  of  motives  upon 
will  may  seem  to  differ  little  in  the  Russian  from  that  of  other 
peoples ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  wholly  unexpected  occurs,  and 
the  Slav  appears  in  a  new  and  unrehearsed  part,  disconcerting  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  But  the  recent  upheaval  was  neither 
sudden  in  point  of  time  nor  surprising  in  character.  It  could  and 
should  have  been  foreseen.  And  what  is  more,  the  events  of  the 
years  1905-6  ought  to  have  made  clear  to  the  dullest  apprehension 
what  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  Tsardom  would  necessarily  in¬ 
volve.  Nothing  was  foreseen  by  the  Government  and  those  who 
had  the  knowledge  and  experience  were  not  questioned. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  not  a  warrior  by  nature.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  loathes  bloodshed,  hates  organised  violence,  and  would 
fain  abolish  war  and  interest  himself  in  rural  affairs.  None  of 
the  campaigns  of  recent  date  appealed  to  his  sense  of  patriotism ; 
he  merely  accepted  the  inevitable  at  the  hands  of  Fate’s  lieu¬ 
tenant — the  Tsar.  Now  that  he  himself  wields  the  power  he 
w'ould  fain  embody  his  will  in  law.  Hence  capital  punishment 
has  been  abolished,  war  solemnly  denounced,  and  an  armistice 
tacitly  accepted  on  the  Eastern  front.  It  is  not  exactly  a  separate 
peace  that  new  Russia  yearns  for,  but  a  general  cessation  of 
hostilities,  failing  which  a  separate  peace  is  contemplated  as  an 
alternative.  The  informal  armistice  at  present  existing  has 
enabled  the  Germans  to  hurl  a  large  number  of  men  against  our 
Western  line  and  regulate  the  distance  between  our  striving  and 
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achievements  there.  And  this  is  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Ee- 
volution.  True,  the  ideals  that  hover  above  it  are  nowise  wanting 
in  grandeur  or  nobility,  but  they  are  nebulous  and  obviously 
unapproachable,  while  the  gospel  of  a  certain  number  of  its 
champions  may  aptly  be  described  as  Tolstoyan  anarchism 
harnessed  to  individual  selfishness. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  British  public  is  not  adequately 
informed  about  the  condition  of  things  in  Eussia,  at  any  rate  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  military  and  political  outlook  of  the  Allies. 
Now  and  again  the  daily  papers  announce  “more  hopeful  tidings 
from  Petrograd,”  and  lead  the  public  to  expect  adequate  military 
co-operation.  For  example  :  “From  all  sides  come  indications 
that  Eussia  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  for  an  offensive  cam¬ 
paign  without  delay,”  one  influential  organ  assures  us.  “Delegates 
from  the  soldiers  of  General  Brussiloff’s  Army  have  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  to  this  effect.  The  congress  of  officer  dele¬ 
gates  in  Petrograd  has  decided  by  a  huge  majority  in  favour  of  an 
immediate  advance.  All  the  cavalry  regiments  have  sworn  to 
march  against  the  foe.”  ^  This  is  pleasant  reading,  because  it 
conveys  the  impression  that  Eussia  is  again  about  to  gird  her 
loins,  sally  forth,  and  pulverise  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  But 
that  impression  lacks  depth  and  durability,  and  those  opti¬ 
mists  among  us  who  continue  to  look  for  the  reappearance 
of  the  huge  steam-roller  may  have  to  make  the  most  of  the 
graceful  Eussian  ballet.  True,  the  Provisional  Government 
has  widened  its  base  by  admitting  into  the  Cabinet  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  political  parties  who  may  decide  to  carry  on  the 
war  “with  unwonted  vigour  and  without  delay.”  Our  present 
criterion,  however,  is  not  words  but  results.  The  all-important 
point  is  not  what  the  Cabinet  or  the  officer  delegates  may  resolve, 
but  whether  the  soldiers  intend  to  obey  them.  I  should  be 
delighted  to  come  across  evidences  of  such  intention  among  the 
main  armies,  but  the  statements  I  have  received  on  the  subject, 
oral  from  Eussia’ s  military  delegates  in  France,  and  written  from 
other  delegates  in  Petrograd,  keep  me  from  sharing  the  hopeful 
anticipations  of  so  many  well-informed  British  publicists  at 
home ;  but  I  fervently  hope  that  they  are  right. 

Where,  one  may  ask,  are  Eussia’s  mighty  armies  of  last  year, 
where  the  military  commanders  whose  strategy  we  admired, 
whose  exploits  we  gratefully  recorded,  and  whose  future  achieve¬ 
ments  we  liberally  discounted  in  all  our  forecasts?  Ou  sont  les 
neiges  d'antan  1 

To-day  there  are  several  authorities,  one  Cabinet,  various 
councils,  one  Duma,  many  Ministers,  and  no  Government  in  the 
(1)  The  Times,  June  2nd. 
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land.  Socialist  rule  is  felt  by  the  population  as  an  irksome  burden 
which  gives  little  or  nothing  in  return  to  those  who  endure  it. 
Private  property  is  no  longer  protected  by  the  State.  The  peasants 
who  covet  the  soil  are  impatient  to  enter  into  possession  of  it, 
and  in  several  provinces  are  riotously  proceeding  with  the  work 
of  expropriation  which  they  carry  with  a  high  hand  in  utter  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  law. 

The  Provisional  Government  has  forbidden  the  peasantry  thus 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  but  it  lacks  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees.  The  evidences  of  this  are  overwhelming.  We  learn 
that  in  the  Lukoyanoff  district  of  the  Province  of  Nishny 
Novgorod  the  peasants  are  seizing  the  land  and  dismissing  those 
who  had  charge  of  it.^  In  the  Gorbatoffsky  District  violent 
troubles  have  broken  out  in  connection  with  the  eviction  of  land¬ 
owners.  In  the  Stavro^K)!  District  of  the  Ihovince  of  Samara  the 
jx'asants  seized  and  put  to  death  the  village  elder  and  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  were  also  about  to  make  away  with  all  the  well-to-do 
inhabitants  when  some  militiamen  providentially  arrived  and  ])ut 
a  temjx)rary  end  to  the  disorders.^ 

The  newspaper  columns  are  filled  with  telegrams  from  des¬ 
perate  landlords  vainly  calling  on  the  authorities  to  protect  them. 
Thus  Count  Keller  telegraphed  :  “The  village  is  subjected  to  a 
pogrom.  I  am  arrested.  My  house  has  been  gutted.”  In 
Kakhetia  magnificent  forests  are  being  cut  down  by  the  peasantry. 
In  the  Knighinin  district  the  crowd  attacked  the  Zvantsovo  estate, 
took  the  people  on  it  prisoners,  and  drove  away  the  cattle.® 

These  are  but  a  few  typical  instances,  and  by  no  means  the 
most  striking.  Everywhere  the  peasants  have  recognised  the 
principle  of  confiscation.  In  the  Province  of  Penza  the  Peasants’ 
Council  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  socialising  all  land,  and 
is  showing  its  determination  to  have  that  decree  executed.  The 
representatives  of  the  Provisional  Government  have  been  driven 
away  and  the  marshal  of  the  nobility  arrested.  In  Bielozerye, 
Province  of  Simbirsk,  the  peasants’  convention  decided  to  seize 
without  compensation  all  lands  belonging  to  private  owners,  with 
the  exception  of  100  dessiatines,  which  each  one  may  keep  for 
himself  and  till,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  let,  but  not  for  more  than  six 
roubles  a  dessiatine.'* 

The  respectable  Moscow  journal,  Russkiya  Vedomosti,  writes  ; 
“The  country  in  parts  is  a  prey  to  wild  propaganda,  which  is 
provoking  pogroms.  Private  people  are  being  arrested  and  de¬ 
prived  of  liberty.  Personal  spite  is  gratified  against  local  public 
men,  working  men,  and  other  inhabitants.  Absurd  rumours  are 

(1)  Xovoye  Vremya,  April  26th.  (2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Novoye  Vremya,  April  27th.  (4)  Busskaya  Volya,  May  4th. 
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launched,  such  as  that  orders  have  been  given  to  smash  all  crosses 
on  churches,  etc.”  ^  In  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  Mohililf,  and  Kieff 
pogroms  are  imminent,  may  indeed  have  already  taken  place. 
In  the  Province  of  Saratoff  the  Peasants’  Congress  passed  this 
resolution  :  “Private  property  in  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Eussian  Eepublic  is  abolished  for  all  time.  Land  in  all  its 
forms  shall  belong  to  the  entire  nation.  All  citizens,  male  and 
female,  possess  an  equal  right  to  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  provided 
that  they  till  it  wuth  their  own  hands  within  the  normal  labour 
limits.  The  land  shall  be  withdrawn  from  its  present  owners 
without  compensation.”  ^ 

Complaints  are  loud  and  persistent  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 
is  at  the  mercy  of  gangs  who,  under  pretence  of  searching  dwell¬ 
ings  for  proofs  of  political  misdemeanours,  rob  and  steal,  assault 
and  maim  with  impunity.  All  the  tribunals  in  the  Empire  to¬ 
gether  did  not  condemn  as  many  people  to  death  during  a  like 
period  as  have  been  killed  since  capital  punishment  was  abolished. 
The  Press  censorship  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
is  described  as  far  more  stringent  than  under  the  Tsardom,  for 
what  it  often  culminates  in  is  entire  prohibition  or  forced  apostasy. 

A  couple  of  w'eeks  ago  the  Parvyainen  working  men  passed  a 
resolution  to  boycott  the  thirteen  principal  Press  organs  of  Petro- 
grad.®  In  Tiflis  the  Executive  Committee  of  Workmen,  including 
the  comtxDsitors  of  all  the  periodical  Press,  hit  upon  a  kind  of 
censorship  which  is  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  the  w'orld’s 
Press.  This  body  prescribed  that  all  compositors  working  in  news¬ 
paper  printing  offices  “  shall  read  over  the  manuscripts  supplied  to 
them  and  shall  send  to  the  Committee  for  censorship  all  articles 
of  a  provocative  or  suspicious  tendency.”  Against  this  edict  there 
was  but  one  vote,  that  of  the  representative  of  the  Georgian  paper, 
SakhalkJia  Purtsali.  Commenting  on  this  decree  the  Novoye 
Vremya  w’rites  ;  “This  new”  censorship  has  thus  received  legal 
sanction.  The  notion  of  ascribing  a  counter-revolutionary  char¬ 
acter  to  the  Georgian  Press  cannot  be  seriously  entertained.  The 
measure  has  its  origin  not  in  political  considerations,  but  only 
in  national  jealousies.”  * 

It  has  been  found  desirable  to  convoy  certain  railway  trains 
for  safety.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Moscow  Kursk  Eailway 
Branch  has  formed  itself  into  “an  autonomous  unity  consisting 
of  workmen  and  employees,”  and  decreed  that  it  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  running  the  line  for  its  own  behoof  and  issuing  by- 

(1)  Busskiya  Vedomosti,  May  1st. 

(2)  Novoye  Vremya,  April  28th. 

(3)  Novoye  Vremya,  April  29th,  1917. 

(4)  Novoye  Vremya,  April  27th,  1917.  The  Georgians  are  a  Caucasian  people 
who  are  unanimously  demanding  autonomy. 
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laws  in  the  zone  served  by  the  railway.^  A  republic  of  railway 
servants. 

So  long  as  these  conditions  last — and  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  ol 
their  disappearance — the  strength  and  scope  of  the  Russian 
offensive  on  which  the  Allies  still  seem  to  reckon  wdll  be  circum¬ 
scribed  by  them  to  a  degree  which  it  ought  to  be  superfluous  to 
define.  Russia  is  undergoing  the  paralysing  effects  of  an  endless 
sequence  of  crises,  of  which  the  gravest  are  the  transports  break¬ 
down,  the  food  scarcity  arising  from  inequality  of  distribution, 
and  the  inadequate  military  supplies  for  the  army.  But  to  cope 
with  these,  and,  indeed,  with  every  other  form  of  material  dearth, 
is  feasible,  and  consciousness  of  this  breeds  hope.  For  the 
Allies  are  ready  with  technical,  material,  and  financial  aid.  But 
what  they  cannot  restore  by  any  efforts  are  army  discipline, 
respect  for  authority,  and  the  salutary  terrors  of  the  law. 

To-day  Russia  is  but  the  name  of  an  agglomeration  of  parties, 
nationalities,  religious  and  racial  interests,  for  which  there  is  no 
common  denominator.  For  a  recognised  Government  or  an 
authorised  spokesman  wo  look  in  vain.  The  writ  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  does  not  run  even  in  Cronstadt — the  great 
fortress  island  a  few  miles  distant  from  Petrograd.  The  dread 
w'hich  insecurity  breeds,  the  terror  engendered  by  the  absence 
of  legal  sanctions,  and  the  impunity  with  which  violence  and 
crime  are  perpetrated  disgust  normal  people  with  the  clumsy 
machinery  to  which  they  arc  attributable.  The  censorship  of 
the  workmen  wherever  exercised  is  worse  than  was  that  of 
the  ex-Tsar.  The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  emancipated 
the  lawless  from  the  most  effective  deterrent  and  filled  the  peace¬ 
ful  citizen  with  worrying  apprehensions.  People  complain  that 
under  the  rule  of  the  Tsars  the  police  cost  the  Government  far 
less  than  to-day,  whereas  then  public  tranquillity  and  security 
for  life  and  property  were  really  guaranteed.  Thus  before  the 
war  the  Budget  of  Petrograd  did  not  exceed  £4,500,000  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  city — educational,  sanitary,  police,  etc. — whereas 
at  present  the  police  alone  absorb  £5,000,000,  and  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  are  safeguarded  in  the  slipshod  way  we  have  seen. 

The  War  iNIinister  Gutchkoff,  an  enlightened,  enthusiastic, 
and  hard-working  Russian  patriot,  on  laying  down  his  functions, 
said  :  “It  behoves  us  to  confess  with  sincerity  that  our  military 
force  is  undergoing  a  process  of  weakening — of  decomposition. 
It  is  suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  the  country — dual  control, 
plurality  of  powers,  anarchy.  The  only  difference  being  that  in 
the  army  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  are  manifesting  themselves 
with  especial  acuteness.  A  baleful  watchword  was  brought  to 

(1)  Gazette  de  lAtumnne.  May  ?,5th,  1917. 
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US  by  certain  people.  It  runs  :  ‘  Peace  at  the  front  and  war  in 
the  land.’”^  A  few  days  later  the  same  statesman  delivered 
another  speech,  in  which  he  explained  why  he  had  abandoned 
office  :  “  There  is  a  limit  to  joint  responsibility ;  it  is  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  voice  of  the  individual  conscience  makes  itself 
heard.  My  motive  for  quitting  office  was  the  utter  impossibility 
in  which  I  was  to  fulfil  the  duties  it  imposed.  I  relinquished 
power  because  in  reality  it  no  longer  existed.  Anarchy  has  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  a  system.  The  process  of  disruption  has 
begun  even  in  the  army.  It  is  not  in  me  to  sot  my  name  to  law's 
and  acts  which,  to  my  thinking,  would  impart  a  quickening 
impulse  to  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  feasible  to  handle  armies  on  the  principle  of 
absolute  liberty,  and  it  is  now  a  question  whether  the  process 
of  decomposition  has  not  already  gone  too  far  to  allow  of  its 
arrest.  Anyhow',  the  moment  is  fraught  with  danger.  The 
anarchist  poison  w'hich  is  corroding  the  State  authority  and  the 
living  forces  of  our  army  permeates  all  the  pores  of  our  social 
life.  Unless  we  can  speedily  stay  the  process  of  dissolution, 
Kussia  w'ill  shortly  he  in  mortal  agony.”  ^ 

Other  deputies,  Miliukofl',  Savic,  and  jNlaklakofF,  followed  suit 
and  confirmed  this  diagnosis.  Savic  foretold  not  only  an  inter¬ 
national  but  also  an  internal  catastrophe,  W'hile  Miliukoff  con¬ 
firmed  the  misgivings  w'hich  I  have  been  uttering  ever  since  the 
abortive  revolution  of  1905,  and  doubted  whether  Russia  was 
indeed  ripe  for  revolution  and  for  the  liberties  it  bostow's.  The 
value  of  this  deliberate  judgment  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  it  emanates  from  men  of  experience  w'ho  kiiow'  their 
country  and  people  and  have  studied  the  subject  at  close 
quarters,  and  nothing  that  able  editors  in  London  or  Paris  urge 
on  the  other  side  can  avail  to  impair  its  force.  One  of  the 
shrewdest  politicians  and  cleverest  publicists  in  Russia,  iNI.  Shul- 
ghin,  a  man  w'ith  whom  I  w'as  in  contact  during  the  troubles 
of  1905-6,  writes  in  the  leading  Press  organ  of  Southern  Russia  :  * 
“The  convicts  of  yesterday  feel  that  they  are  become  the  auto¬ 
crats  of  to-day.  Hence  they  are  not  content  to  ])lant  the  tree  of 
liberty.  They  want  to  intoxicate  themselves  with  power.  The 
inseparable  concomitant  of  despotism  is  the  gaol,  and  they  are 
busy  building  this  gaol  and  looking  out  for  convicts  to  tenant  it. 
Who  will  be  the  jirisoners  under  the  new  autocracy?  You  and  I, 
gentle  readers  of  the  Kierlijanin,  we  shall  be  the  juisoners.  Ijet 
us  dispel  all  illusions  on  the  subject.  Ijiberty,  genuine  liberty, 

(1)  Kusskaya  Volya,  May  11th,  1917. 

(2)  Cf.  Corriere  della  Sera,  May  22nd,  1917. 

(3)  Kievlyanin. 
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does  not,  will  not,  exist.  Nor  is  there  hope  of  its  advent  until 
people  acquire  and  show  respect  for  other  peoples’  rights  and 
convictions.  And  that  will  not  be  soon.  It  will  not  be  until 
they  have  received  a  select  education,  until  their  democratic 
souls  have  become  aristocratic.  '  In  the  meantime  we  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  despotism.”  Those  words  give  at  once  the 
diagnosis  and  the  remedy. 

In  another  incisive  discourse  my  friend,  the  deputy  Shulghin, 
characterised  the  present  Government,  which  is  devoid  of  power, 
as  being  among  the  suspects.  “It  is  not  in  quite  the  same  plight 
as  the  late  Government,  which  at  present  is  ‘  doing  time  ’  in  the 
Fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul,  but  it  may  aptly  be  described  as  under 
house  arrest.  There  is  a  sentry  at  the  door  to  whom  the  order 
has  been  given  :  ‘  Watch  vigilantly.  These  gentlemen  belong 
to  the  upper  class.  Therefore  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  them ;  and  if 
anything  should  happen,  w'ell,  you  know  your  duty.’  ”  M.  Shul¬ 
ghin  w^ent  on  to  give  a  characteristic  description  of  the  country 
and  the  army  which  all  the  Allied  peoples  wmuld  do  well  to 
remember.  Reminding  the  Parliament  of  the  words  pronounced 
a  year  before  respecting  the  dubious  behaviour  of  a  certain 
Minister:  “Is  that  folly  or  is  it  treason?”  he  said;  “Sturmer 
w^as  charged  with  devising  means  to  bring  about  a  quarrel  between 
us  and  our  allies,  and  England  in  especial.  Sturmer  is  gone, 
and  how  are  we  off  at  present?  Are  we  better  off?  Only 
a  few’  days  ago  a  crusade  was  openly  preached  in  the  streets, 
openly  and  maliciously,  against  England.  It  was  affirmed 
that  that  country  is  the  source  and  refuge  of  all  capitalist  and 
Imperialist  machinations,  and  that  it  is  Russia’s  mission  to 
deliver  the  universe  from  the  monster.  I  ask  you,  is  that  folly 
or  is  it  treason?  In  my  judgment  it  is  folly.  Again,  wlien 
agitators  are  sent — as  they  continually  are — to  the  country’ 
districts,  when  they  spread  anarchy  and  chaos  there,  of  which 
the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  that  Petrograd,  Moscow,  the 
army,  and  the  northern  provinces  will  find  themselves  without 
bread,  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  mainspring  of  that?  Well,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  that,  too,  is  folly.  Or  when  they  incite  our  dauntless 
soldiers  against  the  w’hole  body  of  officers  just  as  they  are  inciting 
them  against  all  the  intelligent  classes  and  their  action  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  reduce  our  army  to  the  consistency  of  a  jelly-fish,  what 
is  that,  folly  or  treason?  That,  too,  I  hold  is  folly.  But  when 
all  three  symptoms  are  found  together,  and  when  this  message 
to  the  Russian  people  is  blazoned  abroad  :  ‘  You  are  on  the  point 
of  quarrelling  with  your  allies.  You  have  no  army  any  more, 
neither  have  you  bread,  therefore  you  must  make  peace,  cost  w’hat 
it  may,’  then  I  say  we  are  face  to  face  with  treason.”  ^ 

(1)  Busakaya  Volya,  May  11th,  1917. 
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“Whither  are  we  Drifting?”  is  the  title  of  a  powerful  article 
which  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  principal  Press  organs  of  Petro- 
grad.  The  answer  is:  “Towards  infamy,  towards  national 
infamy,  and  it  may  well  be  towards  treachery.  And  unless  we 
swiftly  pull  up  w’e  shall  get  there.”  The  writer,  having  laid  due 
stress  upon  the  response  given  by  France  and  Britain  to  Kussia’s 
appeal  for  help  in  July,  1914,  laments  his  country’s  remissness 
now  that  her  turn  has  come  to  co-operate  with  those  t’ivo  staunch 
allies.  “Now  that  it  behoves  us  to  succour  our  partners  with  all 
our  forces  we  set  about  fraternising.  With  whom?  With  our 
allies?  No,  with  the  Germans,  with  our  enemies,  with  those  who 
suffocated  our  soldiers  with  poisonous  gases,  with  those  who  put 
every  indignity  upon  our  brethren  whom  they  have  captured. 
Was  it  for  this  that  freedom  was  won?”^ 

These  developments  were  inevitable,  they  were  foreseen  and 
foretold  in  the  years  1905-7  by  the  writer  of  these  pages,  who 
had  studied  the  background  of  the  first  “revolution  ”  at  close 
quarters.  And  it  was  because  of  this  that  he  would  have  had  a 
IX)int  stretched  and  such  intelligent  intervention  undertaken  by 
someone  on  the  Allies’  side  as  would  have  precipitated  the 
political  revolution  for  which  the  country  was  ripe  and  obviated 
the  social  upheaval  which  has  almost  ruined  Eussia  and  robbed 
us  of  her  military  help.  But  let  us  bow  to  the  authorities  who 
tell  us  to  forget  each  stumble  as  it  is  committed  and  to  hope  for 
better  things  in  the  future.  But  let  us  also  face  the  consequences 
of  these  uninterrupted  blunders  which  we  shall  have  always  with 
us.  Do  we  realise  them?  Do  we  discern  all  that  is  connoted  by 
Eussia’s  falling  away?  I  venture  to  doubt  it.  We  sent  indi¬ 
viduals  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow  before  and  after  the  Eevolution 
who  are  hardly  better  qualified  for  the  task  of  influencing  the 
Eussian  people  than  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mars.  The  Eussians  are  sarcastically  asking  whether  these 
political  missionaries  have  been  sent  as  a  practical  joke. 

We  look  upon  Eussia  as  a  land  of  social  democracy,  and  in  this 
we  are  wholly  astray.  That  party  may  perhaps  when  the  elections 
come  on  get  the  country  to  choose  some  ten  per  cent,  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  future  Legislature  from  the  ranks  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  Hardly  more.  For  Eussia  is  not,  and  will  not  soon 
become,  an  industrial  State.  About  87  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  inhabit  the  flat  country,  covet  the  land,  and  care  but  little 
whether  they  form  a  republic  or  a  monarchy.  They  are  conse¬ 
quently  social  revolutionists  and  aim  at  overturning  the  existing 
scheme  of  things,  but  they  have  not  nearly  as  much  in  common 
with  the  Social  Democrats  as  people  think.  They  acquired  the 
(1)  FvKuJeayn  Volya,  May  8tli,  1917. 
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power  by  a  stroke  of  luck.  It  was  only  when  the  garrison  of 
Petrograd — armed  peasants,  most  of  them — joined  the  working 
men  in  the  streets  and  made  common  cause  with  them  that  the 
Socialists  who  possess  an  organisation  secured  the  privileged  status 
which  they  at  present  occupy.  And  as  long  as  the  two  elements 
hold  together  they  will  maintain  it.  Generals  Kusski,  Alexeieff, 
Polivanoff,  and  the  Duma  leaders  were  to  have  accomplished  a 
political  revolution  in  the  fullness  of  time,  but  the  garrison  of  the 
capital  fraternising  with  the  rebels  whom  they  were  to  have 
shot  down,  forestalled  them,  and  effected  the  social  uprising.  It 
is  these  Social  Democrats  with  their  organisation,  their  leaflets, 
their  oral  propaganda,  who  are  now  advocating  a  premature  peace 
and  calumniating  British,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The 
peasants,  being  for  the  most  part  as  ignorant  as  children  in 
political  matters,  are  easily  misled.  And  this  constitutes  what¬ 
ever  danger  there  is  of  a  separate  peace. 

The  Labour  Party,  led  by  Kerensky,  although  represented  in 
the  Duma  by  no  more  than  eight  deputies,  is  able  to  speak  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  nation,  seeing  that  it  can  confidently  count 
upon  the  votes  of  the  bulk  of  the  peasants.  It  can  with  truth 
call  itself  an  outcome  of  the  national  will ;  whereas  the  Social 
Democrats  are  only  a  w'orking  men’s  organisation.  Kerensky 
himself,  however,  is  naturally  desirous  of  a  speedy  general  peace, 
discerning  as  he  does  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  will  have  to  tackle.  But  he  is  also  shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  that  the  independence  of  the  future  Federation  of 
Democratic  Eepublics  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  remaining 
intact  if  Germany  w^ere  allowed  to  forge  her  Mid-European  State. 
But  w'hat  practical  consequences  is  he  free  to  draw  from  that? 
As  M.  Shulghin  put  it,  he  and  all  Eussian  Governments  gener¬ 
ally  are  under  house  arrest,  and  an  armed  sentry  stands  w^atch 
by  the  door.  Furthermore,  it  is  worth  noting  that  none  of  the 
men  who  speak  and  act  in  the  peoples’  name  to-day  can 
legitimately  conclude  a  separate  peace  before  Eussia’s  political 
status  and  their  owm  functions  in  the  Eepublic  have  been  defined 
authoritatively  by  a  Constituent  Assembly.  And  illegitimate 
action  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  w'ould  give  a  powerful 
leverage  to  the  others  to  contrive  its  overthrow. 

To  sum  up.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  following  their 
President’s  lead,  are  almost  sure  to  bend  their  energies  to 
abolishing  the  balance  of  powder  as  the  groundwork  of  new’  Europe. 
And  their  influence,  already  great  and  growing,  bids  fair  to 
become  paramount.  But  whether  a  tolerably  lasting  peace  can  be 
secured  by  the  American  system,  the  conditions  being  what  they 
are,  appears  to  me  extremely  dubious  For  Germany  has  the 
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will,  and  is  sure  to  wield  the  ix)\ver  if  she  gets  it,  to  attain  the 
object  for  which  she  has  sacrificed  so  much.  In  my  judgment, 

4  then,  for  the  time  being,  and  for  a  considerable  interval  after  the 
war,  the  one  sure  guarantee  of  peace  would  be  Germany’s  im¬ 
potence  to  violate  it  with  profit  to  herself.  And  this  can  be 
realised  only  by  far-ranging  political  changes  which,  while  covered 
in  the  main  by  President  Wilson’s  admirable  formula,  would 
involve  territorial  changes  over  and  above.  This  departure  from 
a  cut-and-dried  principle  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  that 
Itussia,  having  definitely  dropped  out  of  the  system  of  equilibrium, 
should  have  a  thoroughly  strong  substitute.  For  her  exit  from 
the  political  system,  unless  the  system  itself  he  also  done  away 
with,  is  fraught  with  consequences  that  are  not  yet  fully  calcul¬ 
able.  Nay,  the  very  fact  of  her  exit  is  hardly  yet  realised  by 
the  Allied  peoples. 

Under  the  Tsardom  Russia,  reputed  strong,  was  amazingly 
weak  as  an  organised  military  Power.  This  fact  was  grasped  in 
all  its  hearings  by  my  friend  the  late  Count  Witte,  who  was 
wont  to  say  that  the  Revolution  would  impart  sharp  actuality  to 
the  problem  of  her  nationalities  and  bare  her  weak  places  to  a 
world  agape  with  wonder.  Germany  also  was  familiar  with  tlu' 
reality,  as  I  learned  from  her  Ambassador,  von  Tshirsky,  and 
this  knowledge  was  utilised  in  her  political  plan  of  campaign. 
Those  among  us  who  would  fructify  it  at  this  late  hour  should 
bear  in  mind  the  cardinal  fact  that,  the  Russian  nation,  properly 
so-called,  consists  exclusively  of  the  Great  Russians,  that  these 
constitute  a  minority  of  the  population  and  that  they  are  not 
loved  by  any  of  the  other  people,  and  least  of  all  by  those  who 
reside  on  the  borders  of  Germany.  Now  the  Great  Russians, 
although  highly  gifted  by  nature,  owe  little  to  systematic  educa¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  at  all  to  jx)litical  experience.  Secular  despotism 
has  made  a  deep  dent  on  the  national  character  and  hindered  the 
growth  of  any  organism  from  which  when  the  old  regime  was 
pulled  down  a  strong  Government  could  have  sprung.  The  pre¬ 
ponderating  element  of  the  population,  wdiolly  untutored,  is  easy 
to  gull  and  difficult  to  lead,  while  the  Jews,  whose  influence  is 
considerable,  are  alleged  to  be  pushing  strenuously  towards 
extreme  radicalism  as  though  they  believed  that  pendulums  never 
swing  more  than  once. 

But  whatever  course  internal  affairs  may  take,  it  is  probable 
that  the  throes  of  revolutionary  change  will  numb  Russia’s  mili¬ 
tary  arm  for  long  years  to  come.  Among  the  dangers  which  this 
temporary  paralysis  will  render  imminent  there  are  two  which 
merit  special  attention.  The  territory  of  the  Great  Russians 
situated  in  the  North-east  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  Sea  by 
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Finland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  territory  of  the  Little  Kussians  or  Ukrainians.  Now  as  the 
Finns  and  the  Balts  are  resolved  to  set  up  under-republics  for  I 
themselves,  and  as  they  are  friendly  to  Germany  and  look  askance 
upon  Eussia,  the  Baltic  Sea  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a  German 
lake.  The  Little  Russians,  too,  who  already  possess  the  nucleus 
of  a  national  army,  and  have  long  been  backed  in  prosecuting 
their  patriotic  designs  by  the  Austrians  and  the  Germans,  might 
with  their  under-republic  play  into  the  Teutons’  hands  and  bar 
Russia’s  way  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  would  fall  under  the  sway 
of  the  ]\rid-European  Federation.  In  this  way  Germany  would 
become  the  mistress  of  all  Eastern  Europe,  treat  Russia  as  a 
hinterland,  and  turn  the  Slav  market  into  a  Teuton  monopoly. 

To'  prevent  this  consummation  a  united  and  powerful  Polish 
State  is,  I  take  it,  the  only  efficacious  means — a  State  which  by 
incorporating  Dantzig  would  reduce  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  the 
German  seaboard  on  the  Baltic.  This  measure  would  also 
emancipate  Sweden  from  the  Germans  and  raise  a  barrier  between 
these  and  the  Black  Sea. 

In  other  words,  the  social  burst-up  of  Russia  obviously  forbids 
the  curtailment  and  necessitates  the  extension  of  the  Allies’  war 
aims.  For  without  this  the  essential  object  of  all  their  efPorts 
will  remain  beyond  their  reach.  At  the  head  of  a  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  League  Germany  will  become  the  mistress  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  whatever  we  may  compel  her  to  do  in  France  or 
Belgium  will  not  hinder  her  from  acquiring  hegemony  on  the 
entire  Continent.  The  creation  of  a  strong  Polish  State  might 
have  this  desirable  effect.  But  are  the  Allies  willing  and  are  they 
also  able  to’  carry  it  through?  That  is  the  crucial  point.  If  they 
are,  as  it  is  the  one  thing  to  do,  we  can  make  a  rough  guess  at 
the  duration  of  this  war,  a  guess  that  will  not  be  more  than 
six  or  eight  months’  out.  If  they  are  not,  then  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  the  practical  conclusions  that  flow  from  their  im¬ 
potence.  In  either  case  Russia’s  defection  has  made  a  vast  change 
in  the  outlook.  On  those  who  argue  that  with  America’s  help, 
which  is  fast  assuming  concrete  shape,  we  may  contrive  to 
achieve  the  feat,  rests  the  burden  of  proving  that  President 
Wilson,  his  Government,  and  his  people  can  be  induced  to  fight 
for  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  also  that  they 
are  able  to  throw  the  requisite  fighting  forces  into  the  field  in 
time  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  victorious  issue. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  subject  the  following  passage  from  a 
weekly  publication  ^  which  is  believed  to  reflect  President  Wilson’s 
views  may  be  worth  reproducing.  If  Russia  drifts  out  of  the  war, 
(1)  The  Neic  Republic,  May  19th,  1917. 
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“The  result  for  this  summer  and  the  next  would  at  best  be  a 
hideously  expensive  stalemate.  The  deadlock  could  be  broken 
only  by  the  dispatch  of  a  huge  American  army  to  Europe — one 
so  large  that  it  could  not  be  recruited,  equipped  and  trained  until 
the  summer  of  1919.  Even  then  it  might  be  impossible  to  trans¬ 
port  it  to  Eiiro^je.  In  that  case  instead  of  preparing  to  enlist  and 
discipline  a  million  conscripts,  we  ought  to  be  planning  a  draft 
of  all  able-bodied  men  betw’een  twenty  and  forty,  and  training 
camps  for  at  least  four  million  soldiers.  Instead  of  providing  for 
financing  a  tw’o  years’  war,  and  levying  $1,750,000,000  in  taxa¬ 
tion,  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  three  or  four  years  of  fighting,  to 
casualties  of  several  millions,  to  a  revenue  from  taxation  of 
$4,000,000,000  a  year,  to  an  idtimate  national  debt  of  not  far 
from  $40,000,000,000,  and  to  a  general  condition  of  extreme 
famine  in  all  the  basic  supplies  of  food  and  materials.  It  is  an 
appalling  outlook,  and  it  will  go  ill  with  the  men  responsible  for 
the  Government  which  brings  consequences  of  this  kind  upon  the 
American  people.  ...  A  war  conducted  until  1920  on  a  scale 
required  by  a  military  decision  might  bring  peace  with  victory, 
but  it  would  also  bring  victory  with  suicide.” 


E.  J.  Dillon. 
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NO  ANNEXATIONS  AND  NO  INDEMNITIES? 

The  spokesmen  of  Russian  democracy  have  passionately  denounced 
Imperialism  and  conquests  as  a  policy  unworthy  of  tree  men. 
They  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  a  high-minded  and 
thoroughly  democratic  policy.  They  have  summed  up  their  peace 
programme  in  the  brief  phrase  :  “No  Annexations  and  No  In¬ 
demnities,”  and  they  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  will 
not  allow  the  Allies  to  drag  them  into  a  policy  of  conquest  and 
spoliation.  The  demands  of  the  Russian  Socialists  have  been 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  a  number  of  the  more  advanced 
Socialists  of  Western  Euroj^e,  by  men  who  have  hitherto  done 
their  utmost  to  impede  the  war.  Many  Socialists  in  Russia 
and  in  the  West,  especially  those  of  the  more  advanced  kind, 
are  sceptics,  free-thinkers,  rationalists,  materialists,  positivists, 
agnostics,  or  even  declared  atheists.  Nevertheless,  these  men 
who  have  hitherto  distinguished  themselves  by  their  irre¬ 
ligious  and  anti-religious  views  have  in  many  cases  gone  so  far 
as  to  demand  a  settlement  without  annexation  and  without  in¬ 
demnities  on  religious  grounds,  on  grounds  of  Christian  morality. 
Their  claims  have  been  strongly  supported  by  many  deeply 
religious  men,  clergymen  and  others,  who  consider  the  problem 
of  peace  as  if  it  were  not  a  problem  of  practical  statesmanship, 
but  merely  one  of  theology  and  sentiment.  One  should  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  strength  of  the  strange  alliance  between  Socialists 
and  men  of  religion.  The  demand  for  a  settlement  without 
annexations  and  indemnities  on  religious  grounds  has  become 
so  loud  and  so  insistent,  especially  in  Russia,  that  it  will  be  well 
to  treat  it  with  the  greatest  seriousness.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  following  pages,  which  are  addressed  in  particular  to  these 
two  classes  of  men  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Russia. 

The  question  whether  Germany  and  her  allies,  if  defeated, 
should  be  compelled,  or  should  not  be  compelled,  to  compensate 
tbe  nations  which  they  have  wantonly  attacked  and  barbarously 
ill-treated  may  be  considered  either  from  the  ix)int  of  view  of 
expediency  and  policy,  or  from  that  of  morality.  The  advocates 
of  a  peace  without  annexations  and  without  indemnities  rely,  as 
a  rule,  on  the  moral  argument.  They  appeal  to  sentiment,  to 
idealism.  Let  us  then  consider  the  question  of  compensation  in 
territory  or  in  money,  or  in  both,  first  from  the  moral  and  then 
from  the  practical  point  of  view. 

European  morality  is  based  partly  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
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Bible,  partly  upon  the  feelings  innate  in  men.  Christian  morality 
is  largely  Jewish  morality.  Christian  ethics  are  based  upon  the 
Jewish  doctrines.  The  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  combined 
form  an  indissoluble  whole.  If  we  wish  to  understand  fully  the 
Christian  idea  of  morality  w'e  must  trace  it  to  its  Jewish  source. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Judaism  is  that  it  strove  to 
replace  a  system  of  unrestricted  might  by  a  system  of  law  and 
order  based  upon  morality.  The  code  of  the  Old  Testament 
demands  that  punishment  should  not  be  meted  out  arbitrarily, 
but  in  accordance  with  justice  and  fairness.  The  Deity  repre¬ 
sents  morality,  rewards  the  just,  and  chastises  the  evil-doers.  The 
judge,  like  the  priest',  is  at  the  same  time  the  protector  of  society 
and  the  representative  of  God. 

Careful  study  of  the  Old  Testament  will  reveal  the  ^ct  that 
the  Hebrews  punished  deliberate  murder  always  with  death,  while 
involuntary  or  accidental  murder  was  punished  merely  with 
banishment.  Cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  where  men  who  had 
committed  manslaughter  could  find  safety  from  their  pursuers, 
while  men  who  had  committed  murder  had  to  be  delivered  up 
from  sanctuary.  A  murderer  could  not  redeem  his  life  by  money. 
He  was  dragged  away  even  from  the  altar  if  he  had  taken  refuge 
there. 

Tlie  main  principle  of  Old  Testament  law  was  not  forgive¬ 
ness,  but  retaliation  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  justice. 
In  Genesis,  Chapter  IX.,  we  read  :  “Whoso  sheddeth  man’s 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.”  Chapter  XXI.  of  Exodus 
states  the  case  for  retaliation  in  greater  detail.  We  read  in  it  : — 

“Ho  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

•  .  .  And  if  men  strive  together,  and  one  smite  another  with  a  stone, 
or  with  his  fist,  and  he  die  not,  but  keepeth  his  bed  :  If  he  rise  again, 
and  walk  abroad  upon  his  staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote  him  be  quit  : 
only  he  shall  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  and  shall  cause  him  to  bo 
thoroughly  healed.  .  .  .  And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou  slialt  give 
life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot, 
burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe.  ...  If  an  ox 
gore  a  man  or  a  woman  that  they  die;  then  the  ox  shall  be  surely  stoned, 
and  his  flesh  shall  not  bo  eaten;  but  the  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit. 
But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  with  his  horn  in  time  past,  and  it  hath 
been  testified  to  his  owner,  and  he  hath  not  kept  him  in,  but  that  he  hath 
killed  a  man  or  a  woman;  the  ox  shall  be  stoned,  and  his  owner  also  shall 
be  put  to  death.” 

Chapter  XXIV.  of  Leviticus  states  : — 

“And  he  that  killeth  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  he 
that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it  good;  beast  for  beast.  And  if  a  man 
cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour;  as  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  dpne  to 
him;  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth;  as  he  hath 
caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again.  And  he 
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that  killctli  a  boast,  he  shall  restore  it;  and  he  that  killeth  a  man,  he  shall 
be  put  to  death.” 

Chapter  XIX.  of  J Deuteronomy  states  with  regard  to  the  cities 
of  refuge  where  men  who  had  killed  involuntarily  or  accidentally 
could  find  shelter  : — 

“  But  if  any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  rise 
up  against  him,  and  smite  him  mortally  that  he  dies,  and  fleeth  into  one 
of  these  cities;  then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  send  and  fetch  him  thence, 
and  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  he  may  die. 
Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood  from  Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbours’  landmark,  which  they  of  old 
time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it. 

“  One^witness  shall  not  rise  up  against  a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for 
any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  he  sinneth  :  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  the  matter  be  established.  If  a  false 
witness  rise  up  against  any  man  to  testify  against  him  that  which  is  wrong; 
then  both  the  men,  between  whom  the  controversy  is,  shall  stand  before 
the  Ijord,  before  the  priests  and  judges,  which  shall  be  in  those  days;  and 
the  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition;  and,  behold,  if  the  witness  be 
a  false  witness,  and  had  testified  falsely  against  his  brother;  then  shall  ye 
do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother;  so  shalt 
thou  put  the  evil  away  from  among  you.  And  those  which  remain  shall 
hear,  and  fear,  and  shall  henceforth  commit  no  more  any  such  evil  among 
you.  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity;  but  life  shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot.” 

Chapter  XXXV.  of  Numbers  enjoins  ;  — 

”  AVhoso  killeth  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the 
mouth  of  witnesses;  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to 
cause  him  to  die.  INIoroover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  which  is  guilty  of  death;  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.” 

Chapter  XXII.  of  Exodus  lays  down  :  — 

“  If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  kill  it,  or  sell  it,  he  shall 
restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep.” 

The  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament  given  show  clearly  that 
the  ancient  Jews  in  dealing  with  crime  were  animated  by 
the  principles  which  prevail  to-day.  The  Old  Testament 
enjoins  that  criminals  should  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserts,  severely,  but  not  barbarously.  They  should  not  be 
treated  revengefully  and  arbitrarily,  but  they  should  suffer  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  much  as  their  victims.  Justice  was,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  done  by  an  equality  of  suffering.  At  the  same  time 
punishments  were  to  act  as  a  deterrent,  and  w’ere  shaped  to  some 
extent  in  accordance  with  social  requirements.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  theft  of  a  sheep,  which  until  recently  was  punished  with 
hanging  in  England,  was  expiated  by  a  fine  of  four  sheep  wdiile 
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theft  of  cattle  led  to  a  fivefold  fine.  The  more  severe  punish¬ 
ment  for  cattle-stealing  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  cattle 
were  more  necessary  than  sheep  because  of  their  milk. 

The  Old  Testament  enjoins  as  a  religious  duty  that  crime 
should  be  adequately,  but  not  barbarously,  punished,  and  that, 
as  in  modern  jurisprudence,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
a  miscarriage  of  justice.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  strictness 
and  caution  demanded  with  regard  to  witnesses.  The  spirit  of 
Old  Testament  law  is  particularly  apparent  from  the  way  in 
which  a  strictly  impartial  administration  of  justice  was  demanded 
as  a  high  religious  duty.  We  read  in  Chapter  XXIII.  of 
Exodus  :  — 

“Tliou  shalt  uot  wrest  the  jadgtiient  of  thy  poor  in  his  cause.  Keep  thee 
far  from  a  false  matter;  and  the  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not;  for 
I  will  not  justify  the  wicked.  And  thou  shalt  take  no  gift;  for  the  gift 
blindeth  the  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous.  Also  thou 
shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger.” 

In  Chapter  XIX.  of  Leviticus  it  is  enjoined  : — 

“Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment:  thou  shalt  not  respect 
the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty;  but  in 
righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour.” 

In  Chapters  I.  and  XVI.  of  Deuteronomy  we  read  ; — 

“  Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren  and  judge  righteously  between 
every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him.  Ye  shall  not 
respect  persons  in  judgment;  but  ye  shall  fear  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man;  for  the  judgment  is 
God’s.  .  .  . 

“Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  throughout  thy  tribes;  and  they  shall  judge 
the  people  with  just  judgment.  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment,  thou 
shalt  not  respect  persons,  neither  take  a  gift  :  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  wise  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.  That  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  just  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live,  and  inherit  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.” 

The  quotations  given  make  it  obvious  that  both  in  punishing 
crime  and  investigating  it  modern  methods  and  Old  Testament 
methods  are  practically  identical.  The  spirit  of  Hebrew  juris¬ 
prudence  was  obviously  extremely  modern. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  strict  punishment  of  crime,  though 
in  accordance  with  Old  Testament  law,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  teaches  love  and  forgiveness.  At 
first  sight  that  contention  would  seem  to  be  correct.  We  read 
in  Chapter  V.  of  St.  Matthew  :  — 

“Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  :  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil;  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man 
will  sue  thee  at  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also.” 
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In  Chapter  VI.  of  St.  Luke  we  read  :  — 

“Love  your  enemies,  do  goo<l  to  them  whicli  hate  you,  hless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  prtiy  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you.  And  unto  him 
that  smitetli  tiiee  on  the  one  cheek  offer  also  the  other ;  and  him  that  taketh 
away  thy  cloke  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat  also.  Give  to  every  man  that 
asketh  of  thee;  and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods  ask  them  not  again.” 

Apparently  the  law  of  Christ  annuls  the  law  of  Moses.  That 
view  is  widely  held,  but  is  scarcely  correct,  for  the  Christian 
doctrine  that  one  should  love  and  forgive  one’s  enemies  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well.  In  Chapter  XIX.  of 
Leviticus  it  is  stated  ;  — 

“Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart;  thou  shalt  in  any  wise 
rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not  avenge, 
nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  :  I  am  the  Lord.” 

In  Chapters  XXIV.  and  XXV.  of  Proverbs  it  is  stated  : — 

“Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  bo  glad 
when  he  sturnbleth.  Lest  the  Lord  see  it,  and  it  displease  him,  and  he 
turn  away  his  wrath  from  him.  .  .  . 

“Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me  :  I  will  render  to 
the  man  according  to  his  work.  .  .  . 

“  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink  :  For  thou  sholt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee.” 

Chapter  XXIII.  of  Exodus  enjoins  : — 

“If  thou  meet  thine  enemy’s  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely 
bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely 
help  with  him.” 

The  gospel  of  love  and  forgiveness,  the  very  words  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,”  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  whence  Christ  drew  His  inspiration.  However,  we 
find  the  contradictory  principles  of  retaliation  and  forgiveness 
not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  tbe  New  Testament  as 
well.  Chapter  XIII.  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  tells  us  :  — 

“He  that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall  go  into  captivity;  he  that  killoth 
with  the  sword  must  be  killed  with  the  sword.” 

Christ  Himself  has  told  us  in  Chapter  X.  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
“Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  ;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace  but  a  sword.”  And  in  Chapter  XXV.  of  St.  Matthew 
we  read  :  “All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword.” 

We  find  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testaments  two  dis¬ 
tinct  and  apparently  irreconcilable  doctrines  :  the  doctrine  of 
strict  punishment  and  the  doctrine  of  love  and  forgiveness.  We 
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find  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testaments  the  same  con¬ 
flict  regarding  crime  and  the  criminal  which  may  be  found  in 
every  human  heart.  When  faced  with  crime  our  first  impulse 
bids  us  punish  the  criminal  in  accordance  with  his  deserts,  while 
another  impulse  causes  us  to  find  excuses  for  his  deed  and  en¬ 
genders  in  us  the  wish  to  treat  him  kindly  and  lovingly.  We 
feel  that  we  have  a  duty  towards  society  and  feel  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  a  duty  tow’ards  the  criminal  who  may  be  a 
frail  and  erring  human.  Thus  there  is  in  men  a  conflict  of  love 
and  duty,  of  sentiment  and  wisdom,  of  the  ideal  and  the  prac¬ 
ticable.  Apparently  the  demands  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testaments  that  we  should  punish  the  criminal  according  to  his 
deeds  and  that  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourselves 
are  contradictory.  In  reality  they  are  not.  One  can  punish  a 
criminal  with  hate  in  one’s  heart,  with  indifference,  or  with  love. 
The  highest  form  of  Christian  justice  consists  obviously  in 
punishing  with  love.  Love  and  punishment  can  easily  go 
together.  A  loving  father  will  punish  his  child  for  his  wrongdoing. 
Impunity  encourages  crime,  while  punishment  inflicted  in  the 
right  spirit  will  reform  and  benefit  the  criminal.  Punishment 
meted  out  without  hate  is  therefore  by  no  means  akin  with  ven¬ 
geance.  It  is  a  necessary  and  beneficial  form  of  correction. 

Many  thinkers,  especially  in  Russia,  wish  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  the  admonition  of  the  New  Testament  “Resist  not  evil.’’ 
That  is*the  teaching  of  the  Tolstoyans.  They  advocate  that,  if 
confronted  with  evil,  men  should  see  in  it  a  divine  visitation 
and  remain  completely  passive.  Of  course,  if  we  believe  that 
man  has  no  free  will,  that  Providence  makes  the  criminal,  and 
that  it  is  sinful  to  resist  Providence,  then  w'e  must  bear  not  only 
with  criminals,  but  also  with  savage  animals,  vermin,  weeds, 
etc.,  which  likewise  were  made  by  Providence.  However,  as 
Ood  gave  us  a  discriminating  intelligence  which  enables  us  to 
distinguish  good  from  evil  we  ought  to  make  use  of  it  hy  sup¬ 
pressing  the  noxious  and  cultivating  the  beneficial.  If  we  assume 
that  there  is  no  free  will,  that  we  should  passively  bear  our 
inflictions,  we  should  have  to  lead  the  lives  of  martyr-saints,  of 
Fakirs  and  Dervishes,  and  in  a  few  decades  civilisation  would 
disappear,  and  the  world  would  be  once  more  a  howling  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Christ  no  doubt  clearly  recognised  the  conflict  betwixt  love 
and  duty,  justice  and  forgiveness,  and  he  summed  up  the  whole 
of  His  ethical  teaching  in  Chapter  VI.  of  St.  Luke  and  Chapter 
Vn.  of  St.  Matthew,  as  follows  :  — 

“As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.  .  . 

“Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them;  For  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.” 
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The  conflict  between  considerations  of  justice  and  of  humanity 
is  as  old  as  is  civilisation  itself.  Five  hundred  years  before 
Christ  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  was  considered  simul¬ 
taneously  by  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
by  Pythagoras  and  Confucius.  We  read  in  the  Confucian 
Analects  : — 

“  Someone  said  to  Confucius  ‘  What  do  you  say  concerning  the  principle 
that  injury  should  be  recompensed  with  kindness?  ’  The  master  answered, 

‘  If  you  recompense  injury  with  kindness  how  then  will  you  recompense 
kindness?  Recompense  kindness  with  kindness  and  injury  with  justice.’  ” 

At  another  time  Confucius’  favourite  pupil  Tszekung  asked  the 
master,  according  to  the  Analects  : — 

Is  there  any  one  word  which  may  serve  sus  a  rule  of  action  for  tlie 
whole  of  one's  life?  ’  The  master  replied,  ‘  Ls  not  Reciprocity  such  a  word? 
What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself  do  not  do  to  others.’  ” 

The  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  Pythagoras  and  Confucius, 
desiring  to  combine  the  ideal  with  the  practicable,  agree  that 
evil  should  be  treated  with  justice  mingled  with  kindness,  that 
reciprocity  should  be  the  rule  of  life,  that  love  and  punishment 
may,  and  should,  go  together.  Herein  lies  practical  Christianity, 
not  in  the  attitude  of  the  Fakir  and  the  Dervish.  That  the  idea 
of  punishment  is  in  consonance  with  religion  and  Christianity 
may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ments  insist  that  there 'Vill  be  in  a  future  life  rewards. for  the 
good  and  punishment  for  the  evildoers.  If  men  possessed  no 
free  will,  if  they  had  been  created  good  or  bad,  if  they  were 
mere  automata,  there  could  in  justice  be  neither  divine  rewards 
nor  divine  punishments. 

The  numerous  extracts  given  should  convince  all  that  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  advanced  Socialists  and  of  certain  religious  men 
that  a  policy  of  annexations  and  indemnities  is  irreconcilable  with 
morality  and  Christianity  is  totally  unfounded.  Those  who  have 
raised  that  claim  are  either  ignorant  of  Biblical  teachings  or 
they  choose  to  rely  for  guidance,  not  upon  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
nor  upon  the  New  Testament,  but  merely  upon  a  single  passage 
which  they  have  arbitrarily  picked  out. 

The  question  under  wdiat  conditions  peace  should  be  concluded 
is  rather  a  }X)litical  and  a  practical  one  than  one  of  abstract 
morality  and  theology.  Plow^ever,  one  cannot  strictly  discriminate 
between  the  practical  and  the  ideal.  Morality  should  influence 
policy  and  practical  common  sense  should  influence  morality. 
We  need  not  study  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  if  we  desire  to 
know  whether  annexations  and  indemnities  are  desirable  or  un¬ 
desirable.  We  need  only  ask  ourselves  whether  we  should  rather 
be  tender  towards  the  criminal  or  tow'ards  the  victim.  To  ask 
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that  question  is  to  answer  it.  Of  course,  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  indemnification  may  say  that  the  German  nation 
was  not  responsible  for  the  war,  that  the  Emperor,  not  the  nation, 
has  caused  it ;  that  the  German  nation  wilt  regret  the  war  when 
in  the  course  of  time  its  eyes  are  opened.  The  German  nation 
is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  war  and  its  horrors.  It  has 
gone  to  war  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  have  vied  with  one  another  in  deeds  of  barbarism.  The 
German  nation  will  undoubtedly  regret  the  war — when  it  has 
been  defeated.  It  would  have  rejoiced  had  Germany  been  vic¬ 
torious,  acting  like  a  hardened  criminal  who  rejoices  when  he  is 
successful  and  who  regrets,  but  not  necessarily  repents,  when  he 
has  been  caught. 

The  problem  of  annexations  and  indemnities  is  rather  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  political  one  than  one  of  abstract  morality.  Let  us  now 
briefly  consider  it  from  the  practical  and  political  points  of  view. 

Punishments  have  been  inflicted  on  evildoers  since  the  earliest 
times,  since  the  time  of  Moses  and  before,  not  only  because 
punishment  is  a  just  retribution,  but  also  because  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  wdio  otherwise  might  embark  u]X)n  a  career 
of  crime.  The  principle  of  punishing  and  thereby  deterring  the 
evil-minded  or  the  morally  weak  which  is  considered  right  and 
necessary  in  civil  society  and  in  every  family  cannot  be  wrong 
in  the  society  of  nations.  If  Germany  and  her  allies  w^ere  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  fray  unscathed,  they,  or  other  Pow’ers,  might 
before  long  likely  embark  upon  a  criminal  war  similar  to  the 
present  one.  If  w’e  wish  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  another 
gigantic  war,  if  we  wish  to  prevent  another  criminal  assault  upon 
civilisation,  w'e  must  deter  nations  and  their  rulers  by  punishing 
the  nations  and  rulers  who  have  brought  about  the  present 
calamity.  A  policy  of  shallow  sentimentalism,  of  Christian 
forgiveness,  wmuld  put  a  premium  upon  w'ars  of  aggression. 

If  w'e  wish  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  we  must  punish  the 
aggressors  who  have  violated  every  law’  of  God  and  man,  and  we 
can  do  this  most  fairly  by  compensating  the  nations  which  have* 
suffered.  Money  can  be  converted  into  land  and  land  into  money. 
Whether  compensation  should  be  exacted  in  territory  or  in  cash, 
or  in  both  territory  and  cash,  is,  from  the  individual,  but  not 
from  the  national,  point  of  view  immaterial.  However,  demo¬ 
cratic  feeling  is  opposed  to  the  transference  of  men  from  one 
Government  to  another  by  the  mere  right  of  conquest.  Thinking 
men  in  France,  England,  and  elsewhere  have  condemned  such 
forcible  change  of  allegiance  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Liberalism , 
of  human  freedom,  and  of  nationality.  The  spokesmen  of  the 
Central  Powers  have  asserted  unceasingly  that  France,  England, 
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and  their  allies  aim  at  the  spoliation  and  partition  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  That  assertion  has  been 
widely  believed  in  Eussia.  Its  untruthfulness  can  easily  be 
shown.  In  the  second  half  of  1916,  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  was  in  the  ascendant,  Mr.  Coleman  Phillipson,  the 
eminent  authority  on  International  Law,  published  a  volume 
which  w’as  significantly  entitled  :  Termination  of  War  and 
Treaties  of  Peace.  It  was  specially  written  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  British  statesmen  at  the  Peace  Congress.  If  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  were  bent  upon  an  undemocratic  and 
tyrannical  policy  of  conquest  regardless  of  nationality,  Mr. 
Phillipson  would  either  have  recommended  such  a  policy  or  he 
would  at  least  not  have  condemned  it.  However,  we  read  in 
his  volume  :  — 

“  It  is  now  universally  held  that  forcibly  to  deprive  a  people  of  territory 
without  "ood  and  sufficient  cause  is  a  violation  of  ri"ht  and  justice.  The 
accepted  body  of  international  jurisprudence  docs  not  cover  and  provide 
for  all  possible  international  relationships  and  every  species  of  proceeding. 
It  is  urged  that  other  considerations— example,  honour,  fairness,  equity — 
apply,  and  must  perforce  govern  the  conduct  ol  the  civilised  society  of 
States.  These  principles  are  fundamental.  There  is  no  need  to  consult 
codes  and  conventions  to  find  them ;  they  are  implanted  in  the  consciousness 
of  mankind,  and  can  never  be  eradicated.  The  main  problem  in  private 
relationships  as  well  os  in  public  and  international  affairs  is  how  to  cause 
such  principles  to  be  regarded  always  and  everywhere  as  a  more  desirable 
guide  than  envy,  covetousness,  and  greed.  But  even  apart  from  the 
applicability  of  ethical  doctrines,  encroachment  on  a  nation’s  territory  is 
not  sanctioned  by  international  law;  for  its  entire  edifice  has  been  built  up 
on  the  assumption  of  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  sovereign  States. 
Territorial  expansion  can  only  be  justified  if  the  equal  rights  of  others 
are  respected.  No  matter  how  great  a  particular  nation’s  need  of  additional 
teryitory  may  be,  it  cannot  justify  the  seizure  of  another  nation’s  land. 
Perhaps  the  only  cases  where  a  right  of  conquest  may’  be  pleaded  are  where 
the  people  of  a  country  are  given  to  savagery,  cannibalism,  inhuman 
practices,  or  where  in  a  war  of  self-defence  it  is  found  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  interests  of  general  and  more  enduring  peace  to  take  away 
from  an  oggressive  State  a  portion  of  its  territory.” 

Mr.  Phillipson,  in  declaring  that  it  is  fundamentally  wrong 
to  deprive  forcibly  a  peo*ple  of  territory  without  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause,  has  voiced  the  opinion  of  democracy  in  all  continents. 
The  nations  leagued  against  Germany  do  not  intend  to  rob 
nations  of  their  territory,  but  to  endow  them  with  their  own  soil 
by  freeing  them  from  tyrannous  alien  rulers  who  have  enslaved 
them. 

The  present  war  is  a  war  between  the  democracies  and  the 
military  autocracies.  It  is  a  war  between  freedom  and  absolutism. 
Whereas  the  most  authorised  exponents  of  the  policy  of  the 
Allies  have  declared  that  they  are  opposed  to  placing  nations 
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forcibly  under  an  alien  yoke,  that  they  wish  to  liberate  the  en¬ 
slaved  nations,  that  they  desire  merely  that  the  attacked  nations 
should  be  compensated  for  the  sufferings  which  the  Central  Powers 
have  inflicted  upon  them,  their  opponents  have  proclaimed  a 
totally  different  policy.  We  know  from  the  pronouncements  of 
the  most  eminent  rulers,  statesmen,  soldiers,  politicians,  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  other  leaders  that  Germany,  if  victorious,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  incorporate,  in  some  form  or  other,  Poland,  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  Eussia,  Belgium,  and  a  large  part  of  France  ;  that  Austria- 
Hungary  has  similar  aims  of  conquest.  Moreover,  Germany  has 
bled  Belgium  white  by  outrageous  monetary  exactions,  and 
authorised  Germans  have  declared  immediately  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  that  they  would  not  only  seize  vast  stretches  of  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  nations  Germany  had  attacked,  but  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  enrich  themselves  by  demanding  colossal  indemnities 
designed  to  cripple  their  opponents  for  all  time.  In  addition 
many  prominent  Germans  have  advocated  that  vast  numbers  of 
Russians,  Frenchmen,  etc.,  should  be  driven  from  the  conquered 
lands  in  order  to  provide  room  for  German  emigrants.  They 
desire  to  reintroduce  the  barbarous  policy  pursued  by  the  Assyrians 
more  than  tw^o  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Allies  pursue  a  totally  different  aim.  They  wdsh  to  be 
comjiensated  for  the  fearful  losses  w’hich  they  have  suffered  and 
to  be  safeguarded  against  similar  attacks  on  the  part  of  their 
enemies  in  the  future.  The  losses  suffered  by  them  are  so  gigantic 
that  Germany  and  her  allies  cannot  possibly  compensate  them  in 
full  in  any  form.  Only  part  of  the  losses  can  be  made  good. 
Hence  their  principal  aim  must  be  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the 
future.  This  can  most  easily  be  done,  not  by  partitioning  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  rest,  and  by  forcibly  incorporating  the 
fragments,  but  by  setting  free  the  alien  nationalities  w^hich  are 
oppressed  and  ill-used  by  the  autocrats  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Buda¬ 
pest,  Sofia,  and  Constantinople.  The  Allies  have  no  desire  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  territory  of  their  enemies.  Guided 
by  the  principle  of  nationality  and  of  human  liberty,  they  wish  to 
set  free  the  Poles  and  Frenchmen  of  Germany,  the  Poles,  Czechs, 
Ituthenians,  Slovenes,  Serbians,  Eumanians,  Italians  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Armenians  of  Turkey,  etc.  These,  when  freed, 
will  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  their 
own  organisation,  and  their  own  allegiance.  The  French  sub¬ 
jects  of  Germany  will,  presumably,  desire  to  rejoin  the  French 
Republic.  The  Poles  in  the  Eastern  provinces  will  no  doubt 
wish  to  be  united  once  more  with  their  brother  Poles,  the  Ser¬ 
bians  of  Austria-Hungary  will  no  doubt  desire  to  form  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State  with  their  brother  Serbians,  the  Eumanians  of 
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the  Dual  Monarchy  will  amalgamate  with  the  Kumanians  ol  the 
kingdom,  etc.  The  Allies  have  gone  to  war  with  the  object  of 
setting  free  the  enslaved  nations,  and  the  Central  Powers  with 
the  purpose  of  enslaving  free  ones. 

The  territorial  settlement  at  the  Peace  Congress  should  be 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  nationality.  Pacial 
and  State  limits  should  be  made  to  coincide  wherever  possible. 
How'ever,  there  may  be  certain  minor  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Sometimes  various  nationalities  are  inextricably  mixed  up  in 
certain  districts  and  must  be  disentangled.  Besides,  the  smaller 
States  created  on  a  racial  basis  must  be  secured  against  an  attack 
‘  from  their  warlike,  powerful,  and  possibly  revengeful  neighbours. 
They  must  be  able  to  make  a  living.  They  must  be  economically 
independent.  Lastly,  those  nations  which  have  caused  the  war 
and  which  may  be  inclined  to  renew  it  must  give  guarantees  for 
their  good  behaviour  in  the  future.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to 
dominate  their  smaller  neighbours  strategically  or  economically, 
and  may  have  to  lose  certain  vantage  points.  Poland  and  Serbia, 
for  instance,  must  have  adequate  outlets  to  the  sea.  To  avoid 
racial  injustice,  men  of  one  race,  who  for  pressing  strategical  or 
economic  reasons  may  have  to  be  included  in  small  numbers  in 
another  nation,  should  be  given  the  option  of  joining  tlieir  brothers 
across  the  frontier  and  be  entitleil  to  adequate  compensation  for 
disturbance. 

The  principles  of  justice  and  of  self-preservation  demand  that 
the  nations  wdiich  have  been  ill-treated  by  the  Central  Powers 
and  which  demand  freedom  should  be  set  free,  and  that  certain 
military  points  of  vantage  belonging  to  Germany  and  her  allies 
should  be  seized.  One  confiscates  weapons  belonging  to  a  man 
whose  character  is  known  to  be  dangerous.  Alsace-Lorraine 
must  be  returned  to  France,  partly  because  these  provinces  belong 
to  France  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  French  in 
character,  partly  because  these  territories  are  required  for  the 
efficient  defence  of  the  French  Eepublic.  The  vast  iron  beds 
around  i\Ietz  have  furnished  the  Germans  with  the  bulk  of  their 
war  material.  Their  incDrjx)ration  in  France  will  make  another 
German  attack  upon  the  peace  of  the  world  more  difficult  than 
it  has  been  hitherto.  It  is  indispensable  that  Italy  should  receive 
the  Trentino,  wdiich  is  purely  Italian,  and  from  which  the  fruitful 
plain  of  Lombardy  can  easily  be  invaded. 

Germany  has  barbarously  ill-treated  the  native  inhabitants 
of  her  colonies.  She  has  seen  in  her  possessions  chiefly  instru¬ 
ments  of  conquest.  If  her  colonies  were  returned  to  her,  Ger¬ 
many  would  once  more  ill-treat  the  natives  and  endeavour  to 
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renew  the  world  struggle  with  the  assistance  of  millions  of  black 
soldiers.  The  democratic  communities  of  the  British  Empire 
wish  to  live  in  peace,  and  they  will  not  tolerate  the  return  of 
i  the  German  colonies.  The  British  Government  will  have  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  will,  although  the  retention  of 
the  German  colonies  may  prove  rather  a  burden  than  an 
advantage. 

Those  Kussians  who  are  opposed  to  a  policy  of  annexation  have 
proclaimed  that  Bussia  has  more  than  enough  territory.  That  is 
quite  true.  However,  one  cannot  solve  urgent  practical  problems 
with  plausible  generalities.  The  problem  of  Armenia  cries  out 
for  solution.  It  would  be  the  height  of  barbarism  to  hand  back 
the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor  to  their  fiendish  masters.  As  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Armenians  will  be  able  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  and  as,  if  made  independent,  they  will  be  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Turks,  it  is  Bussia’s  duty  to  act  as  their  guardian  and 
protector.  Armenia  must  fall  to  Bussia,  but,  of  course,  Bussia 
can  give  the  Armenians  a  large  measure  of  self-government  and 
can  make  them  entirely  independent  when  they  have  shown  their 
ability  for  complete  self-government  and  have  developed  sufficient 
strength  for  self-defence. 

The  leaders  of  Bussian  democracy  have  abandoned  the  claim 
to  Constantinople,  asserting  that  its  acquisition  was  dqsired  only 
I  by  the  ambitions  of  the  Bomanoffs.  For  centuries  the  Bussian 

I  nation  has  striven  to  obtain  adequate  outlets  to  the  sea, 

actuated  not  by  love  of  glory,  but  driven  by  necessity. 
Land-  and  ice-locked  Bussia  requires  access  to  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  The  Baltic  ports  are  frozen  during  many  months. 
Kussia’s  principal  agricultural  and  industrial  districts  lie  in  the 
south.  Bussia’s  rivers  make  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
the  principal  outlets  of  the  country.  From  Constantinople 
Bussia’s  trade  may  be  cut  off  and  her  most  valuable  provinces  be 
attacked.  For  economic  and  for  strategical  reasons  Bussia  has 
undoubtedly  the  strongest  claim  upon  the  possession,  or  at  least 
upon  the  control,  of  Constantinople  and  the  Narrows.  If  Bussia 
should  permanently  waive  her  claims  to  that  jwsition  future 
generations  of  Bussians  may  regret  it.  Besides,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  an  alternative  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Turks 
cannot  be  left  in  possession  of  that  commanding  spot  in  view  of 
their  character  and  record.  None  of  the  smaller  nations  around 
will  be  able  to  defend  the  Narrows.  As  none  of  the  larger  Powers, 
apart  from  Bussia,  has  a  sufficiently  strong  claim  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  it  might  have  to  be  neutralised  and  be  placed  under  the 
joint  guardianship  of  the  Powers.  That  solution  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory,  because  the  example  of  Belgium  has  shown  that 
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neutralisation  and  joint  guarantees  are  worthless.  Kussian 
idealism  might  cause  another  world  war  about  Constantinople. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  aggressor  should  indemnify  in  money 
an  unjustly  attacked  nation.  The  word  indemnity  has  come  into 
bad  odour  since  it  has  become  a  means  of  extortion.  The  war  of 
1870-71  cost  Germany  only  ^51,000,000,  but  she  extorted  from 
France  about  ^6250,000,000.  Similar  extortion  was  planned  by 
the  Germans  when  going  to  war  in  1914.  The  Allies  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  adequate  compensation  from  their  enemies,  for 
they  are  not  rich  enough.  Hence  they  cannot  practise  extortion 
even  were  they  inclined  to  do  so.  The  Germans  and  their  allies 
should  repay  as  ftiuch  as  they  are  able  and  should  be  compelled 
to  rebuild  the  towns  and  villages  which  they  have  wantonly 
destroyed.  That  is  only  just.  If  peace  should  be  concluded  on 
the  basis  of  no  indemnities,  Germany,  which  has  not  been  de¬ 
vastated,  would  have  obtained  an  enormous  economic  advantage, 
and  w’ould  be  enriched  in  consequence  of  the  war.  The  Allies 
would  suffer  severely  for  their  misplaced  generosity,  and  none 
would  suffer  more  severely  than  the  Kussians.  The  devastation 
caused  in  the  Russian  territory  has  been  colossal,  and  the  gigantic 
war  debt  will  press  with  particular  severity  upon  the  poor  Russian 
people.  By  waiving  their  right  to  an  indemnity,  the  Russian 
people  wo*ild  condemn  itself  to  decades  of  the  greatest  poverty 
and  suffering. 

The  principles  of  justice  and  of  democracy  demand  that  a 
peace  should  be  based  on  practical  morality.  The  nations  attacked 
by  Germany  must  claim  restitution  and  compensation.  The  fact 
that  a  policy  excluding  territorial  and  monetary  compensations  is 
not  only  unwise  but  also  undemocratic  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  message  to  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  in  which  he  stated  ; — 

“  .  .  .  We  arc  fighting  again  for  the  liberty,  the  self-government,  and  the 
undictated  development  of  all  peoples,  and  every  feature  of  the  settlement 
that  concludes  this  war  must  be  conceived  and  executed  for  that  purpose. 
Wrongs  must  first  be  righted,  and  then  adequate  safeguards  must  be  created 
to  prevent  their  being  committed  again.  Remedies  must  be  found,  as  well 
as  statements  of  principle  that  will  have  a  pleasing  and  sonorous  sound. 
Practical  questions  can  be  settled  only  by  practical  means.  Phrases  will 
not  accomplish  the  result.  Effective  readjustments  will;  and  whatever 
readjustments  are  necessary  must  be  made. 

“But  they  must  follow  a  principle,  and  that  principle  is  plain.  No 
people  must  be  forced  under  a  sovereignty  under  which  it  does  not  wish 
to  live.  No  territory  must  change  hands  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
those  who  inhabit  it  a  fair  chance  of  life  and  liberty.  No  indemnities  must 
be  insisted  on  except  those  that  constitute  payments  for  manifest  wrongs 
done.  No  readjustments  of  power  must  be  made  except  such  as  will  tend 
to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  the  future  welfare  and  happiness 
of  its  people.  .  .  . 
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“The  brotherhood  of  mankind  must  no  longer  be  a  fair  but  empty 
phrase.  .  .  .  The  day  has  come  to  conquer  or  submit.  If  the  forces  of 
autocracy  can  divide  us  they  will  overcome;  if  we* stand  together  victory 
is  certain,  and  the  liberty  which  victory  will  secure.  We  can  afford  then 
to  be  generous,  but  we  cannot  afford  then  or  now  to  be  weak  or  omit 
any  single  guarantee  of  justice  and  security.” 

Democratic  America  has  gone  to  war  for  purely  ideal  reasons. 
She  has  waived  beforehand  all  claims  to  territorial  and  monetary 
indemnities.  She  is  disinterested  and  she  has  given  disinterested 
advice  to  the  democracies  which  are  fighting  for  liberty  and  for 
their  lives.  Democratic  idealists  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  who 
thoughtlessly  advocate  a  peace  without  annexation  and  without 
indemnities  had  better  be  guided  by  President  Wilson’s  wise 
words.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  democratic  idealists  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere  who  advocate  a  peace  without  restitution 
and  compensation  will  recognise  the  gross  injustice  of  that  policy 
which  was  invented  in  Germany.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  abandon  that  idealistic  but  impracticable,  immoral, 
and  suicidal  policy  which  would  benefit  the  guilty,  penalise  the 
injured,  and  perpetuate  the  oppression  of  the  weak.  If  German 
schemers  and  those  advocates  of  a  policy  of  no  annexations  and 
no  indemnities,  who  are  either  Germany’s  tools  or  Germany’s 
dupes,  should  unhappily  succeed  in  shaping  Russia’s  policy,  the 
consequences  would  be  very  serious  for  the  fighting  democracies, 
and  especially  for  Russia.  Russia’s  divisions  or  Russia’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  fray  would  greatly  prolong  the  war  and  the 
sufferings  caused  by  it.  Such  a  policy  would  seriously  hamper 
the  Allies  and  would  vastly  encourage  Germany.  However, 
although  Russia’s  separation  from  the  other  democracies  would 
be  harmful  to  them,  it  might  be  still  more  harmful  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  themselves.  That  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  endeavour 
to  forecast  the  future. 
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A  DECISIVE  BATTLE  AT  SEA. 

Has  the  British  Fleet  ever  won  a  decisive  battle  at  sea  in  the 
Nelsonian  sense — not  victory,  but  annihilation?  That  was  the 
ideal  of  the  great  Admiral  who  lost  and  won  at  Trafalgar,  as  it 
has  always  been,  and  is  now,  the  ideal  of  our  Navy.  But  has  it 
ever  been  realised?  Was  there  a  decisive  battle,  bringing  a  war 
to  a  triumphant  end,  in  the  golden  age  of  British  seamanship? 

Effingham,  Grenville,  Raleigh,  Drake, 

Here’s  to  the  bold  and  free! 

What  of  the  later  annals  of  the  Navy?  Can  we  trace  the  record 
of  any  victory  corresponding  to  the  Nelsonian  ideal? 

Benbow,  Collingwood,  Byron,  Blake, 

Hail  to  the  Kings  of  the  Seal 

In  short,  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  popular  belief  that  at 
any  time  the  British  Fleet  has  gained  a  success  which  was  not 
merely  a  victory,  but  involved  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  el¬ 
even  the  larger  part  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  and  an  enforced  peace? 
There  is  a  widespread  impression  to  that  effect  which  popular 
writers  and  poets  have  done  nothing  to  discourage.  Are  we  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that,  if  no  such  action  has  ever  been  fought,  we 
must  score  out,  or  at  any  rate  amend,  the  tributes  wdiich  have 
been  paid  to  the  great  seamen  of  the  past? 

Admirals  all,  for  England’s  sake. 

Honour  be  yours  and  fame  I 

And  honour,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break, 

To  Nelson’s  peerless  name  I 

Must  those  words  be  re-written  if  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
neither  Nelson  nor  any  of  his  compeers  won  a  victory  which 
annihilated  the  enemy’s  forces  and  brought  immediate  peace 
at  sea? 

This  matter  of  decisive  and  conclusive  victory  has  become  one 
of  more  than  historical  importance  since  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  that  action  Admiral  Sir  Eeginald 
Custance  contributed  a  letter  to  The  Times,  taking  as  his  text 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  He  contended  that 
the  former  First  Lord  “strangely  failed  to  realise  that  nothing 
would  exercise  a  more  profound  influence  on  the  situation  present 
and  future  than  a  decisive  and  final  Fleet  action.”  This  officer 
added,  in  commenting  on  what  Mr.  Churchill  had  wwitten  : 

“  His  implied  doctrine  is  that  the  present  naval  situation  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  that  we  should  not  fight  unless  ‘  The  most  conservative 
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calculations  ’  lead  to  the  ‘  consciousness  of  overwhelming  superiority,’ 
failing  which  we  should  ‘  fall  back  upon  the  safe  and  far  stronger  position 
of  forcing  the  enemy  to  come  right  over  to  our  coasts.’  If  ever  Boards 
of  Admiralty  and  naval  commanders  afloat  become  imbued  with  ideas  of 
this  kind — which  is  surely  inconceivable — we  may  bid  farewell  to  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.” 

Lord  Sydenham  and  a  small  group  of  retired  officers  afterwards 
joined  in  the  discussion  which  proceeded  under  the  heading  of 
“Sea  Heresy.”  The  controversy  broke  out  again  this  spring, 
Sir  Eeginald  Custance  once  more  acting  as  critic.  He  affirmed 
that  the  controlling  professional  minds  during  recent  years  had 
accepted  the  doctrine  that  success  in  war  at  ^ea  can  be  won 
without  a  battle,  and  he  declared  that  “the  strongest  proof  of 
official  acceptance  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
the  North  Sea,”  proceeding  to  criticise  a  statement  by  the  First 
Sea  Lord  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  torpedo,  with  a 
range  up  to  10,000  yards,  on  naval  tactics.  Finally,  Sir  Eeginald 
Custance,  without  war  experience,  declared  that  his  “strictures” 
were  “directed  not  against  individuals,  but  against  a  whole 
school  of  thought — against  the  doctrine  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  root  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Navy  to  destroy  the  enemy’s 
armed  ships  and  our  present  submarine  difficulties.”  ^  It  should 
be  added  that  Sir  Eeginald  Custance,  in  the  years  preceding  the 
war,  showed  no  appreciation  of  the  menace  of  the  submarine : 
was  convinced  the  torpedo  was  decreasing  in  value ;  condemned 
the  all-big-gun  ship — the  Dreadnought  and  her  sisters ;  urged 
that  the  battle-cruisers  should  be  put  on  the  scrap-heap,  and 
criticised  the  Admiralty  policy  of  concentrating  in  the  North 
Sea,  holding  that  it  left  British  trade  at  the  mercy,  not  of  sub¬ 
marines,  in  which  he  did  not  believe,  but  of  enemy  cruisers, 
which  he  contended  would  be  able  to  get  on  to  the  trade  routes. 

The  subject  of  a  “decisive  battle  at  sea  ” — a  naval  action  ending 
a  war — is  of  great  interest,  because  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Nary  there  has  never  been  such  a  battle.  A  misreading  of  his¬ 
tory  has  beeii  responsible  for  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  sea  pow'er  even  before  the  advent  of  the  submarine 
and  the  mine.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  those  two 
agencies  have  powerfully  affected  naval  strategy  and  tactics. 
But  the  tendency  is  to  regard  their  influence  as  far  more  pre¬ 
dominant  than,  in  fact,  it  has  been.  There  is  an  impression 
that  the  officers  commanding  British  squadrons  in  former  days 
brooked  no  denial  by  the  enemy  of  their  demand  for  action ; 

(1)  In  other  words,  destroy  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  and  the  enemy’s  submarines, 
in  spite  of  their  bases  being  protected  by  long-range  coast  artillery,  minefields, 
and  destroyers,  will  be  defeated  and  piracy  ended — an  entirely  fallacious  argu¬ 
ment,  as  the  history  of  frigate  warfare  proves. 

c  2 
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if  he  would  not  come  out  to  fight,  then  they  went  in  and 
annihilated  him.  Those  who  hold  that  view  are  sufficiently  good- 
natured,  in  most  cases,  to  admit  the  plea  that  in  these  later 
days  long-range  guns,  such  as  the  Germans  have  mounted 
on  their  coastline,  in  association  with  elaborate  minefields 
and  large  flotillas  of  submarines  and  destroyers,  supported  by 
vigilant  aircraft,  have  not  only  rendered  a  close  blockade  im¬ 
possible,  but  have  robbed  British  officers  of  the  opportunities  of 
“searching  out  the  enemy,”  which  they  have  been  led  to  believe 
their  predecessors  enjoyed  and  took  advantage  of  with  fearless 
determination.  -There  is,  in  fact,  no  call  for  such  efforts  to 
excuse  the  policy  which  the  British  Fleet  has  adopted  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  struggle,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
admirals  of  the  past  did  not  act  in  the  hot-headed  and  rash 
manner  suggested,  and  did  not  achieve  the  result — :“not  victory, 
but  annihilation  ” — which  is  so  generally  attributed  to  them. 
The  matter  is  worthy  of  examination,  and  we  may  take  three 
leading  episodes  for  guidance,  our  struggles  with  the  Spanish, 
Dutch,  and  French,  with  a  view'  to  ascertaining  when  the  British 
Fleet  did  “destroy  the  enemy’s  armed  ships,”  and  thus  bring  the 
naval  w'ar  to  a  close. 

Sir  Edward  Creasy  treats  “the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
A.D.  1588”  as  one  of  “the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world.” 
Does  it  merit  that  description?  We  are  all  familiar  wdth  the 
schoolboy’s  belief  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  off  the  Lizard; 
that  Drake  refused  to  abandon  his  game  of  bowls ;  that  the 
enemy  was  eventually  chased  up  the  Channel ;  that  the  Battle 
of  Gravelines  was  fought ;  and  that  a  storm  com]deted  the  ruin 
of  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  and  finally  settled  the 
doom  of  the  sea  power  of  the  Dons.  What  are  t’ne  facts? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  but  for  Drake 
and  his  companions  there  w'ould  probably  not  have  been  an 
organised  Spanish  Fleet  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  William 
Monson  has  left  us,  in  a  contemporary  record,  the  statement 
that  “the  King  of  Spain  of  those  days  wras  altogether  unfur¬ 
nished  with  ships  and  mariners ;  for  till  w'e  awaked  him  by  the 
daily  spoils  we  committed  upon  his  subjects  and  coasts,  he  never 
sought  to  increase  his  forces  by  sea.  ...  To  speak  the  truth, 
until  the  King  of  Spain  had  w'ar  with  us  he  never  knew  what 
war  by  sea  meant  unless  it  were  in  galleys  against  the  Turks  in 
the  Straits  or  in  the  islands  of  Terceras  against  the  French, 
which  fleet  belonged  to  him  by  his  new-gotten  kingdom  of 
Portugal.  .  .  .  The  first  time  the  king  showed  himself  strong 
at  sea  was  in  the  year  1591,  when  the  ‘  Revenge  ’  w'as  taken.” 
Sir  Julian  Corbett  has  reminded  us  that  we  have  the  best  possible 
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evidence,  in  a  statement  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  of  how 
the  English  power  was  regarded  even  in  Mary’s  time  by  the 
most  capable  foreign  critics.  In  making  his  official  report  to 
the  Doge  about  the  year  1657,  he  wrote  :  ‘  England  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  nations  in  the  north  in  its  number  of  warlike 
men  and  the  strength  of  its  fleet,  in  which  respect  this  kingdom 
is  superior  to  all  its  neighbours.’  ”  ^ 

In  a  further  discussion  of  the  naval  position  of  England  and 
Spain,  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim  has  remarked  :  “The  difference  was 
that  Philip  had  no  real  navy,  and  would  have  had  to  construct  from 
the  foundation  both  in  shipping  and  in  organisation ;  that  his 
subjects  were  not  naturally  seamen,  were  accustomed  to  summer 
navigations,  and,  used  to  precise  galley  actions,  were  more  or 
less  ignorant  oif  ship  fighting ;  and  that  strategically  his  position 
was  radically  weak.  On  the  other  side,  Elizabeth’s  position 
was  strong,  and  in  matdriel  and  personnel  she  possessed,  only 
requiring  enlargement,  all  that  Philip  lacked.”  *  There  is  no 
more  ridiculous  error,  as  Sir  Julian  Corbett,  our  most  authoritative 
naval  historian,  has  shown,  than  the  popular  belief  that  Spain  was 
as  powerful  by  sea  as  she  was  unquestionably  powerful  by  land 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  a  land  Power  and 
not  a  sea  Power. 

In  his  study  of  The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,^  Sir  John 
Knox  Laughton  deals  with  what  he  describes  as  “myths”  which 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  history  of  the  campaign.  Of 
these,  the  one  which  is  of  present  interest  is  the  suggestion  that 
this  fight  was  decisive  in*  the  sense  that  it  resulted  in  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  and  gave  to  the  British 
the  undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  He  admits  that  “the 
Spaniards  were  terribly  beaten,”  and  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  result  in  more  detail.  He  points  out  that  “the  English  story 
ends  when  the  Spanish  Fleet  passed  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  and 
for  the  rest  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  according  to  the  official 
Spanish  report,  which  in  such  an  overwhelming  disaster  is  rather 
mixed,  about  half  of  the  original  htmdred  and  thirty  Spanish 
ships  got  home  again;  some  apparently  by  the  simple  process 
of  not  going  any  farther  than  Corunna,  some  by  turning  back 
before  they  cros^d  the  Bay  of  Biscay.”  The  Spanish  Armada 
was  defeated,  but  it  was  certainly  not  annihilated.  In  other 
words,  it  did  not  receive  what  would  be  described  in  modern 
terms  as  a  “knock-out  blow.”  Spain,  though  humiliated  after 
having  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  imposed  her  will  upon 

(1)  Drake  and  the  Tvdor  Navy.  By  Sir  Julian  Corbett. 

(2)  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  William  Monson.  Edited  by  M.  Oppenheim.  Vol.  I. 

(3)  Navy  Records  Society. 
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the  world,  was  not  broken,  nor  did  Philip  II.  by  any  means 
abandon  the  idea  of  crushing  England.  The  trouble  in 
Ireland  and  the  unrest  among  English  Catholics,  which  vexed 
the  peace  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  seemed  repeatedly  to  offer  to 
Spain  an  opportunity  of  subjugating  England,  and  Philip  II. 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  fitted  out  another 
armada  consisting  of  ninety-eight  ships  and  16,000  men.  Mis¬ 
fortune  at  sea  overtook  this  force,  but  the  ambitious  king,  un¬ 
daunted  by  misfortune,  assembled  yet  another  armada  of  forty- 
four  royal  galleons,  sixteen  chartered  ships,  and  a  large  number 
of  hulks  and  small  craft.  This  enterprise  also  proved  unfruitful, 
the  weather  forcing  the  ships  back  into  port.  “Early  in  1598 
England  was  again  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  alarm  at  the  news 
of  the  coming  of  a  great  Spanish  Fleet.  In  fact,  a  strong 
Spanish  force  of  38  transports  had  sailed  up  the  Channel  un¬ 
molested,  and  had  landed  5,000  men  at  Calais  (February,  1598), 
though  half  of  the  ships  were  wrecked  at  the  entrance  to  the 
ports  and  the  rest  dared  not  return  down  Channel.  Lacking  this 
squadron,  the  new  armada  which  was  fitting  out  in  the  Spanish 
ports  was  never  even  able  to  sail ;  and  by  the  time  when  it  should 
have  been  ready,  France  and  Spain  were  at  peace.”  ^  In  spite 
of  these  experiences,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  later  on  suggested 
to  Philip  III.  that  a  further  attempt  might  be  made  to  plant  the 
Catholic  religion  and  an  alien  king  in  England,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  September,  1601,  a  Spanish  fleet  of  thirty-three  ships 
and  4,500  soldiers — part  of  a  much  larger  expedition — sailed  from 
Lisbon  to  support  Tyrone  and  the  O’Donnell.  This  adventure  also 
ended  in  disaster,  but  it  did  not  involve  the  annihilation  of  Spanish 
sea  power.  During  the  succeeding  century  Spain  continued  to  vex 
British  sailors,  acting  either  in  isolation  or  in  combination  with 
the  Dutch  or  French,  and  when  Nelson  met  his  death  Admiral 
Villeneuve  was  associated  with  Admiral  Gravina,  who  commanded 
a  considerable  force. 

We  must  conclude  on  the  evidence  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaiysh  in  1588  was  not  a  decisive  victory  for  the  British.  The 
survival  of  Spain’s  hopes  of  sea  mastery  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because,  whatever  virtues  as  soldiers  the  Spaniards  revealed 
during  the  period  when  they  dominated  the  New  World,  they 
exhibited  on  each  and  every  occasion  when  brought  to  battle  at 
sea  poor  qualities  as  sailors.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  were  never 
seamen  of  the  same  calibre  as  their  British  opponents ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Spanish  sea  power  survived  to  the  early  years  of 
last  century,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  period  her  Navy 
confronted  that  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  III. 
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Did  the  Three  Dutch  Wars  provide  us  with  “a  decisive  victory 
at  sea”?  Some  years  ago  the  Navy  Record  Society  published  a 
series  of  five  volumes  entitled  Letters  and  Papers  Relating  to 
the  First  Dutch  War,  1652-1654.  The  last  volume  opens  with 
an  account  of  “the  northward  cruise  and  the  Battle  of  the  Gab¬ 
bard.”  It  is  remarked  : 

“One  may  fairly  say  that  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  actual  damage 
inflicted  on  the  Dutch  ships  and  crews,  but  in  the  depression  of  their 
morale  that  the  importance  of  Monck’s  victory  lay.  But  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  its  character  was  the  decision  of  the  victorious  commanders 
to  remain  upon  the  Dutch  coast  and  ‘  range  along  ’it,  ‘  the  better  to 
improve  the  present  victory  God  has  given  us.’  The  ships  which  had 
suffered  most  in  the  battle,  some  ten  or  eleven  in  number,  were  sent  home 
with  the  prizes,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  a  few  vessels  which  were 
specially  foul  were  sent  in  to  clean  at  Harwich,  but  Monck  and  Blake  had 
the  bulk  of  the  fleet  available  to  establish  a  fairly  close  blockade  of  the 
Dutch  ports,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  slow  to  make  themselves  felt  in 
a  country  as  dependent  upon  maritime  commerce  as  were  the  United 
Netherlands.” 

After  this  experience  in  battle,  which  had  thrown  the  Dutch 
on  the  defensive,  Tromp  immediately  set  to  work  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  breaking  the  British  dominion.  The  narrative 
adds  : 

"  The  despatch  of  envoys  from  Holland  to  try  to  arrange  terms  of  peace — 
Beveraing,  the  first  of  them  to  arrive,  reached  London  on  June  17 — may 
possibly  have  deterred  Cromwell  from  attempting  an  attack  on  Dutch  terri¬ 
tory.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  the  motive  for  abstaining 
from  anything  of  the  sort,  without  landing  troops  the  English  fleet  could 
do  nothing  vital  to  interfere  with  the  refitting  of  the  Dutch  squadrons;  it 
could,  of  course,  hamper  the  arrival  of  such  stores  and  supplies  as  might 
have  to  be  imported  by  sea,  but  apart  from  that,  it  could  only  wait  until 
its  enemies  had  completed  their  preparations  and  should  choose  to  come 
out.” 

Then  came  “Tromp’s  last  battle.”  The  Dutch  “received  a 
crushing  blow,  not  the  least  part  of  which  was  the  loss  of 
Tromp.”  The  weakness  of  the  Dutch  in  ships  and  crews,  and, 
above  all,  in -discipline  and  fighting  spirit,  was  too  pronounced 
and  constant  a  factor  to  be  balanced  even  by  Tromp’s  skill  : 

“Monck’s  shattered  vessels  had  hardly  dropped  anchor  in  Solebay  than 
their  indefatigable  commander  was  hard  at  work  endeavouring  to  equip 
as  strong  a  squadron  as  possible  for  sea,  that  the  Dutch  coast  might  once 
again  be  held  in  a  grip  of  iron  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  throttled  by  the  suspension  of  their  trade.  .  .  On  the  other  side  of 
the  North  Sea  there  was  scarcely  less  vigour  and  energy  teing  expended  in 
refitting  the  vessels  shattered  in  the  encounter.  .  .  Tromp  had  driven 
Monck  off  the  Dutch  coast,  but  only  for  a  time;  the  victory  had  lain  with 
the  English,  their  command  of  the  sea  had  been  assured  by  the  result  of 
the  battle,  and  if  perhaps  they  made  less  use  of  the  victory  than  might 
have  been  the  case,  this  was  in  part 'due  to  the  fact  that  the  main  purpose 
of  obtaining  command  of  the  sea,  namely,  to  assist  and  facilitate  opera- 
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tions  on  land,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  or  deliberately  disregarded  by 
those  responsible  for  the  policy  of  England.” 

Peace  ensued  before  the  fleets  met  again.  The  war  produced 
no  decisive  battle,  but  in  view  of  Holland’s  many  embarrassments, 
political  and  military,  the  Dutch  were  well  pleased  to  make 
peace.  Though  they  conceded  the  obligation  to  salute  the 
English  flag,  their  sea  power  had  not  been  annihilated,  and 
they  had  by  no  means  abandoned  their  hope  of  obtaining  the 
mastery  of  the  seas.  Within  ten  years  the  war  was  resumed. 
The  British  were  in  greatly  superior  strength  at  sea  and  the 
Dutch  seamen  were  unwilling  to  risk  an  engagement,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  were  at  last  forced  to  sea,  and  an  indecisive  action  was 
fought  on  June  3rd,  1665,  off  the  Norfolk  coast,  when  the  Dutch, 
after  suffering  heavy  losses,  retreated.  The  victory  was  so  ques¬ 
tionable  that  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  in  command  of 
the  British  forces,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich ;  that  officer’s  failures  made  way  for  Monck,  now  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  whose  command  was  also  inglorious.  Negotiations 
for  peace  were  begun  and  the  British  Fleet  was  laid  up.  It  was 
when  peace  was  in  the  air  that  during  the  summer  of  1666  the 
Dutch  sailed  from  the  Texel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
“simply  remained  on  the  coast,  blockading  the  river.”  The 
Dutchmen  were  at  length  driven  off  with  heavy  loss.  Later  on, 
they  returned  stealthily  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  sailing  up 
the  Thames,  attacking  Sheerness,  and  even  landing  troops.  They 
proceeded  as  far  as  Upnor  Castle,  burnt  some  of  the  finest  ships, 
and  carried  off  the  Royal  Charles  of  90  guns.  This  constituted 
the  final  and  inglorious  incident  in  the  war,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Peace  of  Breda  of  1667,  which  recognised  the  English 
occupation  of  New  Netherlands,  but  gave  compensation  to  the 
Dutch  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  machinations  of  Louis  XIV.  resulted  in  the  Third  Dutch 
War,  wdiich  broke  out  in  1672,  England  and  France  joining  in 
attacking  Holland.  The  French  King  was  prompted  by  a  desire 
for  territorial  aggi’andisement ;  in  so  far  as  the  war  was  popular 
in  England,  that  was  due  to  commercial  competition.  The 
Anglo-French  alliance  was  not  a  happy  one.  De  Euyter,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  show^ed  considerable  initiative,  evidently 
realising  the  weakness  w^hich  almost  invariably  marks  a  com¬ 
bination  between  two  national  forces  representing  various 
political  conditions,  different  ideals  of  service,  and  distinct 
systems  of  training  and  command.  The  two  Fleets  met  at  Sole 
Bay,  and  an  action  ensued  which  De  Buyter  described  as  the 
hardest  fought  battle  he  had  ever  witnessed.  The  French 
squadron  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  Dutch  attack,  and  was 
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soon  content  to  withdraw,  leaving  the  inferior  British  Fleet  to 
deal  with  the  Dutch  ships.  At  the  close  of  the  day  honoiws  were 
easy,  and  the  Dutch  sailed  away  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  British  to  pursue  them,  both  sides  having  suffered 
about  equally.  A  year  later  another  battle  took  place  in  May, 
but  was  also  indecisive.  The  squadrons  had  been  refitted  by 
July,  and  the  combined  British  and  French  Fleets  proceeded 
once  more  to  the  Dutch  coast,  both  sides  anxious  to  reach  a 
decisive  issue.  The  seamen  fought  with  great  fierceness,  and 
the  battle  would  have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  a  British  victory 
had  Prince  Eupert  been  adequately  supported  by  the 'French. 
Unfortunately  the  ally’s  ships  gave  little  assistance  : 

“Nightfall  at  last  parted  the  exhausted  combatants,  Rupert  standing  to 
sea  under  easy  sail  so  as  to  carry  off  the  disabled  ships,  and  the  Dutch 
making  for  their  own  coast.  Desperate  as  the  fighting  had  been,  the  only 
vessels  lost  were  fire-ships  and  other  small  craft;  and,  in  spite  of  his  losses 
in  officers  and  men,  and  the  injuries  his  ships  had  received,  Rupert  had  no 
intention  of  acknowledging  defeat  by  quitting  the  coast.  He  was  furious 
at  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  some  of  his  own  captains  had  behaved 
in  a  manner  wdth  which  he  was  strongly  dissatisfied.  But  the  bad  weather 
which  followed  almost  immediately  after  the  action,  and  before  damages 
could  be  repaired,  forced  him  home  (August  10,  O.S.).  The  season  was 
now  so  far  advanced  that  all  thoughts  of  a  descent  upon  Holland  had  to  be 
laid  aside;  the  camp  at  Yarmouth  was  broken  up  (September  1),  and  a  little 
later  the  French  departed  for  their  own  ports.”* 

We  gain  some  conception  of  the  conditions  which  confronted 
Holland  in  this  war  in  Jacob  du  Liefde’s^  comment  on  the 
Battle  of  Sole  Bay.  He  declares  that  “both  parties,  of  course, 
claimed  the  victory,  although  a  victory  was  not  obtained 
by  either.  By  their  own  confession,  however,  the  English 
lost  more  ships,  more  captains,  and  more  men ;  and  although 
the  combined  fleet  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind  next  day, 
and  the  Dutch  remained  in  sight  ready  to  renew  the  engage¬ 
ment,  the  Duke  of  York  prudently  abstained,  and  De  Ruyter 
resolved  to  go  home.  We  are  told  that  when  the  tidings  arrived 
in  Holland  that  the  English  and  French  had  not  only  not  landed, 
as  was  one  time  feared,  but  that  they  had  retired,  w’hile  one  of 
the  most  gallant  admirals  was  burned  on  one  of  the  noblest 
ships,  they  accepted  the  new's  with  joy.  And  surely,”  this  Dutch 
writer  adds,  “some  little  joy  was  needed  at  a  moment  when  the 
little  country  was  being  overwhelmed  by  a  victorious  and  exultant 
enemy.  All  the  fortresses  that  lay  on  the  French  and  German 
sides  of  the  Republic  had  been  mastered  by  the  French  Army. 
Utrecht,  which  lies  within  forty  miles  of  Amsterdam,  was  in 

(1)  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  V. 

(2)  The  Great  Dutch  Admirals. 
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their  hands,  and  it  was  only  by  the  desperate  measure  of  cutting 
their  dykes  and  opening  their  sluices  to  allow  the  sea  to  flow 
in  and  inundate  the  rest  of  the  country  that  the  French  soldiers 
were  prevented  from  marching  with  murder,  rape,  and  blood¬ 
shed  from  ope  unhappy  town  to  another.  This,  of  course,  was 
in  itself  the  cause  of  frightful  loss  to  the  farmers  and  towns¬ 
people,  for  it  requires  but -little  imagination  to  picture  the  scene 
of  whole  provinces  covered  with  rich  pastures,  ample  cornfields, 
heavily-laden  orchards,  and  flourishing  towns  converted  into  one 
vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which  swept  away  and  drowned  the  hope 
and  livelihood  of  thousands  of  struggling  poor.” 

The  war  had  become  very  unpopular  in  England ;  fears  were 
entertained  of  the  growing  power  of  France,  which  under  Louis 
had  become  the  champion  of  Eoman  Catholicism.  The  Dutch 
were  also  anxious  to  conclude  peace  in  view  of  the  drain  on  their 
resources  involved  in  the  simultaneous  conduct  of  warlike  opera¬ 
tions  by  land  and  by  sea.  On  February  9th  the  Treaty  of  London 
“ended  a  war  in  which  the  honours  certainly  rested  with  the 
Dutch,  and  more  especially  with  De  Euyter.”  ^  Admiral  Mahan 
has  pointed  out  that  “the  strife  which  the  Dutch  maintained 
against  the  aims  of  Louis  XIV.  sacrificed  the  sea  power  of  Hol¬ 
land  through  exhaustion,  and  not  because  the  Dutch  Fleet  ever 
suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat.”  He  adds  : 

“Situated  between  France  and  England,  says  an  historian  of  Holland,  by 
one  or  other  of  them  were  the  United  Provinces,  after  they  had  achieved 
their  independence  of  Spain,  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  which  exliausted 
their  finances,  annihilated  their  navy,  and  caused  the  rapid  decline  of  their 
trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  and  thus  a  peace-loving  nation  found 
herself  crushed  by  the  weight  of  unbroken  and  long-continued  hostilities. 
Often,  too,  the  friendship  of  England  was  scarcely  less  harmful  to  Holland 
than  her  enmity.  As  one  increased  and  the  other  lessened,  it  became  the 
alliance  of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf.  (Davies  :  History  of  Holland). 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  Holland  the  open  enemy  or  hearty  rival  of  England; 
henceforward  she  appears  as  an  ally — in  both  cases  a  sufferer  from  her 
smaller  size,  weaker  numbers,  and  less  favoured  situation.”  2 

The  three  Dutch  Wars  were  marked  by  no  decisive  battle  at 
sea.  The  sea  power  of  Holland  failed,  not  because  her  seamen 
were  lacking  in  skill  or  courage,  but  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  naval  administration  ashore  was  unsound;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  the  country  had  to  maintain  great  armaments 
ashore  in  order  to  resist  repeated  attempts  at  invasion.  Hence¬ 
forward  Holland,  threatened  by  land  as  by  sea,  instead  of  being 
the  enemy  of  England  and  her  fierce  competitor  in  the  sea¬ 
carrying  trade,  slipped  into  the  position  of  a  weak  ally  of  the  one 

(1)  Cambridge,  Modern  History. 

(2)  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History. 
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country  in  Europe  which  showed  a  fixed  determination  to  resist 
the  growing  power  of  France.  Holland  shrank  under  the  burden 
not  of  defeat  by  sea,  but  of  exhaustion  due  to  continual  attempts 
to  resist  invasion  by  land.  The  British  Fleet  never  inflicted  a 
“decisive  victory”  on  the  Dutch  in  the  course  of  the  three 
wars. 

We  may  pass  on  to  another  episode.  The  British  Fleet  became 
engaged  in  war  in  1793,  shortly  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  struggle  ended  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  The 
only  interval  during  these  years  when  England  and  France  were 
not  at  war  occurred  in  the  very  middle  of  the  period,  when  this 
country  was  tricked  into  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  only  to  realise  a 
few  months  later  that  the  treaty  was  merely  a  device  in  order 
to  enable  Napoleon  to  make  further  preparations  for  war.  Was 
the  course  of  operations  at  sea  during  these  twenty  and  more 
years  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  marked  by  a  single 
decisive  victory  at  sea,  involving  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy 
forces?  Can  that  definition  be  applied  to  Howe’s  victory  of 
June  1st,  1794,  to  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  of  1797,  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile  in  1798,^  or  even  to  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  of 
1805?  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  none  of  the  earlier  actions 
was  a  final  decision  reached  at  sea,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  Trafalgar  was  decisive.  In 
one  sense  that  statement  is  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  did  not  by  any  means  fulfil  the  Nelsonian 
dictum — “not  victory,  but  annihilation.” 

Popular  histories,  from  which  every  schoolboy  gains  his  im¬ 
pression  of  the  course  of  naval  events — w'hich  he  sometimes  fails 
to  revise  in  later  years — have  fostered  the  belief  that  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar  the  French  Fleet  was  destroyed.  What  are  the 
facts?  In  1805  Napoleon  determined  upon  carrying  out  a  great 
scheme.  Villeneuve  was  to  break  away  from  Europe  and  form 
a  great  concentration  of  force  at  a  secret  rendezvous  outside 
European  waters.  The  French  Fleet  was  then  to  return  with 
all  speed  to  European  waters,  and,  making  its  way  up  Channel, 
cover  the  passage  to  England  of  the  invasion  flotilla  which  had 
been  prepared  at  Boulogne. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  incidents  which  preceded  the 
opening  of  what  was  to  prove  the  last  great  naval  action  of  the 
war,  though  not  the  last  action  by  any  means.  Villeneuve  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  breaking  Nelson’s  blockade  of  Toulon  for 
the  third  time ;  then,  returning  to  Europe  with  Nelson  in  chase, 

(1)  At  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  only  two  French  battleships  and  two  frigates 
escaped,  but  that  action  was  not  “a  decisive  and  final  fleet  action.” 
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fought  an  indecisive  action  with  Calder  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
put  into  Vigo,  finally  reaching  Cadiz  on  July  20th.  Nelson, 
having  failed  to  bring  the  Allied  Fleet  to  action,  proceeded  to 
England.  What  w^ould  our  modern  and  censorious  naval  critics 
have  said  of  such  an  act  by  anyone  but  Nelson?  He  reached 
Spithead  on  August  18th,  and  on  September  14th  again  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Victory,  sailing  from  England  on  the  following  day 
for  the  last  time.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon  was  venting  his 
rage  on  Villeneuve,  and  at  last  the  threat  that  another  officer, 
Vice-Admiral  Eosily,  had  been  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and 
w'as  on  his  way  from  Paris,  forced  that  unhappy  officer  to  put 
to  sea  on  October  19th  on  what  was  to  prove  his  last  cruise.  At 
the  end  of  the  preceding  month  Nelson  had  joined  Colling  wood 
off  Cadiz,  and  on  October  21st  the  two  Fleets  met.  They  did 
not  comprise  all  the  naval  power  either  of  Britain,  France,  or 
Spain.  On  the  contrary,  Nelson  had  under  his  orders  27  ships 
of  the  line,  only  about  one-third  the  number  of  the  vessels  then 
in  commission,^  and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  squadron 
included  only  33  ships  of  the  line,  also  about  one-third  of  the 
ships  of  the  line  then  in  commission. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  beside  our  present  purpose  to  recall 
the  familiar  story  of  the  battle.  What  was  its  result?  W^'as  the 
Allied  Fleet  swept  out  of  existence?  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Julian 
Corbett  has  summed  up  the  material  results  of  the  action  : 

“The  enemy’s  commander-in-chief  and  two  of  his  flag  officers  were 
prisoners  in  the  British  fleet.  Of  the  thirty-three  of  the  line  which  had 
left  Cadiz  the  day  before  only  nine  got  back  to  safety;  four  were  flying  for 
the  Straits,  leaving  no  less  than  twenty  on  the  field  of  battle,  of  which 
seventeen^  were  totally  dismantled,  thirteen  actually  in  possession  of  prize 
crews,  aud  one  in  flames,  while  every  British  flag  was  still  flying.” “ 

A  great  victory  was  achieved,  but  the  combined  Fleet  was  not 
annihilated,  still  less  was  the  sea  power  of  France  finally  destroyed 
or  that  country  robbed  of  the  power  of  making  war  upon  British 
commerce.  That  conclusion  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  since 
the  four  enemy  ships  which  flew  for  the  Straits  were  defeated 
by  Sir  Richard  Strachan  off  Ortegel  on  November  4th,  and  the 
other  vessels  which  ran  for  Cadiz  did  not  dare  again  to  put  to 
sea.  There  is  nothing  in  contemporary  history  to  suggest  that 
our  forefathers  regarded  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  as  the  last  great 
act  in  the  naval  war  or  that  they  had  any  conception  of  the 

(1)  In  his  history  James  gives  the  official  list,  showing  that  there  were 
83  ships  of  the  line  in  commission  at  the  beginning  of  1805,  and  104  in  1806, 
apart  from  473  frigates;  and  Nelson  never  had  as  many  cruisers  with  his  flag 
as  he  desired  and  thought  necessary.  He  had  with  him  at  Trafalgar  only 
four  frigates  besides  a  schooner  and  a  cutter. 

(2,  Campaign  of  Trafalgar. 
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influence  which  it  would  exercise  on  the  course  of  events  on  land 
during  succeeding  years.  Before  the  battle  Napoleon  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  carried  the 
Grand  Army  across  Europe  to  force  the  Austrian  Army  “to  a 
shameful  capitulation  at  Ulm  three  days  before  his  naval  defeat.” 
How  did  Pitt  regard  the  naval  victory?  The  news  of  Trafalgar 
offered  him  little  consolation  for  Ulm,  and  the  subsequent 
intelligence  of  the  crushing  of  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Eussia 
in  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz  “killed  him.”  He  was  at  Bath  at  the 
time,  and  immediately  decided  to  set  out  for  home.  “He  arrived 
at  his  villa  on  the  12th.  As  he  entered  it,  his  eye  rested  on  the 
map  of  Europe.  ‘  Eoll  up  that  map,’  he  said ;  ‘  it  will  not  be 
wanted  these  ten  years.’  ”  That  was  Pitt’s  comment  on  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

What  must  be  our  conclusion,  viewing  the  battle  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  history?  It  was  the  last  great  battle  at  sea  of  the 
war.  It  was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  action  to  be 
fought  at  sea.  Nor  did  contemporary  Englishmen  believe  that 
it  marked  the  final  and  decisive  effort  on  the  part  of  France  to 
win  command  of  the  sea.  On  the  contrary,  they  w^ere  convinced 
that,  though  a  victory  had  been  won,  stern  times  lay  ahead,  and 
this  anticipation  was  confirmed.  The  story  of  the  naval  events 
separating  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  from  the  day  when  Napoleon 
set  out  for  St.  Helena  fills  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  thousand 
pages  which  Captain  Brenton  in  his  Naval  History  devotes  to 
the  story  of  these  twenty-twm  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  war¬ 
fare  by  sea. 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  did  not  end  the  struggle  for  command ; 
it  merely  changed  its  character.  From  October  21st,  1805,.  the 
pressure  on  the  British  Fleet  w’as  increased  rather  than  decreased. 
The  conditions  were  such  that  efforts  were  redoubled  to  increase 
British  naval  power,  and  in  1809  113  ships  of  the  line  and 
684  cruisers  were  in  commission.'  When  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 
was  over  Collingwood  did  not  return  home  to  receive  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  he  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Admiralty  realised,  as  he  realised,  that  the 
naval  war  was  not  at  an  end.  The  blockade  of  Cadiz  was  resumed. 
In  fact,  this  officer,  to  whose  fine  qualities  the  British  people 
have  never  paid  due  homage,  “stepped  into  his  boat  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  Dock  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1805,  weighed  at  four  the 
next  morning,  and  returned  a  peer  and  a  corpse  ”  nearly  five 
years  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  had  been  fought  and  won. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Collingwood ’s  correspondence  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  during  that  period  he  appealed  again 

(1)  James's  Naval  History. 
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and  again  to  the  Admiralty  to  permit  him  to  hand  over  his  duties 
to  some  other  officer,  if  the  change  in  command  could  be  effected 
without  detriment  to  national  interests.  He  invariably  received 
the  same  reply,  though  couched  in  varying  language.  The  ceno¬ 
taph  in  his  native  town  of  Newcastle  refers  to  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  victory  oft  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  in  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  which  left  him  in  supreme  command  of  the  British 
Fleet  in  those  waters,  and  then  in  pathetic  terms  mentions  his 
later  services  after  “the  decisive  victory”  : 

“In  the  Command  of  the  Mediterranean  to  which  he  succeeded,  he  dis¬ 
played  unrivalled  skill  as  a  Seaman, 

and  great  talents  and  address  in  the  conduct  of  many  Negotiations. 
After  five  Years,  during  which  he  never  quitted  his  Ship  for  a  single  night. 
He  became  anxious  to  re-visit  his  Native  Land; 
but  being  informed  that  his  services  could  ill  be  spared  in  those  critical 
times,  he  replied  that 

HIS  LIFE  WAS  HIS  COUNTRY’S, 

and  persevered  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  Duties,  till,  exhausted 

with  fatigue, 

he  expired,  on  board  His  Majesty’s  Ship  the  ‘  Ville  de  Paris,’  on  the 
7th  March,  1810,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.’’ 

Unless  those  five  years  were  full  of  anxiety  and  need  for  the 
exhibition  of  fine  seamanship,  Collingwood  and  the  other  British 
sailors  who  flew  their  flags  in  various  parts  of  the  world  were 
treated  with  extreme  harshness,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  the 
great  naval  establishment  which  w’as  maintained.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  Fleet  rose  from  £15,035,630  in  1805  to  £18,975,120 
in  the  year  of  Collingwood ’s  death  ;  w’hereas  in  the  former  year 
120,000  seamen  were  voted,  in  the  latter  the  number  was  145,000. 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  sense  in  whicli 
the  term  “command  of  the  sea  ”  is  frequently  employed,  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar  achieved  much  less  than  is  popularly  supposed. 
Napoleon,  appreciating  what  the  blow  meant,  set  to  work  heroic¬ 
ally  to  repair  it,  like  Philip  II.  after  the  Armada.  Only  a  portion 
of  his  fleet  had  been  defeated ;  he  had  at  his  command  a  large 
seafaring  jiopulation,  larger  probably  than  that  of  England,  and 
he  determined  to  strengthen  his  fleet. 

“France,  in  possession  of  the  Texel,  the  Scheldt,  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
L’Orient,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Port  Espezia,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Corsica, 
with  the  extensive  forests  of  ship  timber  either  contiguous  to  or  within 
water-carriage  of  these  places,  still  possessed  the  means  of  building  ships. 
Her  forest  laws  w’ere  all  subservient  to  the  public  good,  without  much  re¬ 
ference  to  individual  right.  Where  the  ‘  marteau  national  ’  (national 
hammer)  had  imprinted  on  a  tree  the  mark  of  its  appropriation  to  the 
service  of  the  dockyards,  it  became  from  that  moment  sacred,  the  owner 
was  indemnified  by  an  arbitrary  valuation,  and  was  answerable  for  its 
safety.  By  these  means  the  register  of  the  Minister  cf  Marine  contained 
an  account  of  all  timber  necessary  for  his  purpose;  and,  though  the 
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expedient  was  incompatible  with  a  free  Government,  it  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  despot,  and  gave  him  that  immediate  power  which  a  British 
monarch  and  a  British  Parliament  could  not  attain.  Another  navy,  as  if 
by  magic,  sprang  forth  from  the  forests  to  the  sea-shore,  manned  by  the 
authority  of  a  maritime  conscription,  exactly  similar  in  principle  to  that 
by  which  the  trees  were  appropriated  to  the  building  of  the  ships.  Such  a 
navy,  however,  wanted  the  life,  the  vigour,  and  animation  of  a  British 
spirit;  a  combination  only  to  be  found  and  formed  in  the  land  of  real 
rational  liberty.”* 

The  French  Fleet,  under  Napoleon’s  impulse,  was  soon 
stronger  in  materiel  than  it  had  been  since  the  opening  of  the 
war. 

During  the  years  that  followed  Trafalgar  there  w’as  no  further 
great  fleet  action,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  British 
naval  forces,  this  country’s  command  of  the  sea  was  subject  to 
severe  limitations.  It  was  after,  and  not  before,  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  that  the  British  mercantile  marine  suffered  most 
serious  depredations.  Vigorous  warfare  was  waged  under 
Napoleon’s  direction.  Professor  W.  K.  Scott  has  controverted 
the  belief  that  the  British  losses  were  balanced  by  the  prizes 
gained  from  the  French,  and  has  given  a  reminder  which  may 
well  be  emphasised  to-day,  that  “the  nation  w'hich  keeps  the 
sea  risks  its  ships,  while  the  one  confined  to  its  ports  may  save 
its  vessels,”  adding  that  “from  1803  to  1814  our  losses  in  prizes 
as  far  as  recorded  were  twelve  times  as  great  as  those  of  the 
French,  the  figures  being  :  British  ships  captured  by  the  French, 
5,314 ;  French  captured  by  the  British,  440.”  ^  The  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  not  the  years  preceding,  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  sub¬ 
mitted  British  sea  power  to  the  severest  strain,  and  imposed 
upon  the  nation  privations  which  it  had  not  known  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  war.  In  short,  when  Nelson  fell  in  the  hour 
of  his  glory,  the  naval  war  did  not  come  to  an  end,  but  entered 
on  a  new  phase.  British  seamen  had  done  their  best  to  annihi¬ 
late  the  French  Fleet  and  failed.  Napoleon  henceforward  was 
content  to  adopt  a  policy  of  evasion  by  sea,  developing  corsair 
warfare  to  the  utmost  extent.  He  had  no  use  for  a  battle  fleet 
except  to  cover  the  passage  of  an  army  to  England,  and  once 
that  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned,  though  he  went  on  building 
ships  of  the  line  which  he  perhaps  expected  to  use  in  their  legi¬ 
timate  rdle  later  on,  he  was  well  content  to  devote  his  energies 
to  war  upon  British  maritime  communications. 

What  the  German  submarines  have  been  attempting  to  do 
since  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  the  ships®  which  Napoleon  managed 

(1)  Naval  History:  Brenton. 

(2)  Scottish  Historical  Review,  April,  1917. 

(3)  Napoleon  used  battle  squadrons  and  privateers  in  his  war  on  British 
commerce,  and  of  course  frigates  also  took  part  in  the  operations. 
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to  send  to  sea  in  large  numbers  during  the  years  succeeding  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  attempted  to  achieve.  The  passage  of  time 
has  dimmed  the  memory  of  the  sufferings  which  brought  the 
British  people  low  in  the  final  ten  years  of  the  great  war  of  last 
century.  It  was  only  very  gradually,  as  the  bitter  memories  were 
overlaid  by  the  prosperity  which  marked  the  early  Victorian 
period,  that  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  acquired  the  popular 
character  which  it  has  since  assumed.  It  did  not  save  the  life 
of  Pitt ;  it  did  not  check  the  career  of  victorious  conquest  which 
eventually  brought  almost  the  whole  Continent  under  Napoleon’s 
heel ;  it  did  not  spare  these  islands  from  dire  privations,  the  very 
poor  being  confronted  with  starvation.  It  proved  the  last  great 
battle  of  the  war  by  sea,  but  it  was  not  the  end  of  war,  any  more 
than  the  Battle  of  Jutland  has  proved  to  be  the  last  act  of  German 
sea  power  in  the  present  struggle. 

We  must  conclude  that  in  its  long,  glorious  history  the  British 
Navy  has  never  achieved  a  victory  corresponding  to  Nelson’s 
ambition — not  victory,  but  annihilation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  Fleet  has  won  a  succession  of  victories  which  have  not 
only  moulded  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  but  powerfully 
affected  the  development  of  the  world.  The  error  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  these  days  is  to  regard  the  result  of  a  naval  action 
purely  from  the  material  point  of  view — how  many  ships  were 
sunk ;  how  many  men  were  killed ;  how  do  the  losses  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  compare?  Those  are  not  unimportant 
questions,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  decisive  factor.  The 
most  important  effect  produced  by  a  general  action  at  sea  is 
psychological — which  of  the  belligerents  is  convinced  that  he  is 
beaten  and  fears  to  risk  another  encounter?  That  is  the  real  issue. 
There  is,  indeed,  ample  warrant  in  the  narratives  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  Dutch  wars,  and  the  Napoleonic  campaign  for  that 
conclusion,  for  in  neither  of  the  contests  was  the  enemy 
annihilated.  The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  British  Fleet 
in  its  many  encounters  with  enemies  has  been  far  greater  than 
the  material.  The  idea  that  at  any  period  its  capital  ships 
have  been  concentrated,  and  that  an  action  has  been  fought  which 
has  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy,  is  one  of  those 
myths  which  it  is  well  should  be  dispelled  if  we  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  are  to  reach  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  services  which 
British  seamen  have  rendered  in  the  present  struggle  against 
the  second  sea  Power  of  the  world,  with  forces  superior  to  those 
of  all  our  European  Allies  combined. 


Archib.4ld  Hurd. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


Among  the  important  problems  which  will  be  discussed  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine  particularly  concerns 
France ;  but  it  is  a  problem  which  none  of  those  nations  to-day 
fighting  for  justice  and  right  can  ignore,  for  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
a  question  of  justice  and  right  to  us. 

In  order  to  explain  this  question  to  foreigners,  and  even  to 
Frenchmen  wdio  have  not  perhaps  deeply  considered  it,  we 
have  undertaken  to  give  a  simple  and  brief  account  of  it. 


I. — Past  Histoey  of  Alsace-Loeraine. 

A  short  historical  survey  is  first  of  all  necessary. 

The  actual  region  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was,  twenty  centuries 
ago,  a  part  of  Gaul,  which  was  bounded  at  the  east  by  the 
Rhine.  The  ancestry  of  the  population  is  Gallic,  just  as  in  the 
rest  of  France.  Later  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  fought 
with  Vercingetorix  against  Ciesar,  in  order  to  defend  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  common  country.  When  Rome  conquered 
Gaul  they  absorbed  the  Latin  culture  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  perhaps  even  more  completely. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  days  of  its  early  origins  the 
future  Alsace-Lorraine  was  a  part  of  the  future  France. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fifth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  barbarians,  Alamans  or  Franks, 
from  beyond  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  penetrated  into  the 
east  of  this  region ;  to  this  day  a  Germanic  dialect  is  spoken 
there.  But  Metz  was  never  touched  by  this  invasion,  which 
broke  itself  in  vain  against  its  fortifications.  The  towm  and  a 
large  slice  of  territory  to  the  east  have  never  spoken  German. 
The  French  language  has  also  been  preserved  in  Alsace,  not 
only  at  Belfort  and  at  Delle,  which  France  kept  in  1871,  but  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Vosges  as  well. 

At  the  time  of  the  Merovingians  and  the  Carolingians,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  whole  region  was  a  part 
of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Its  warriors  fought  under  the  orders 
of  Charlemagne  beyond  the  Rhine  in  those  wars  by  which  he 
subdued  Germany. 

Then  comes  an  extremely  confused  epoch  when  the  empire 
founded  by  Charlemagne  Sell  into  dissolution.  His  grandchildren 
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divided  it  amongst  themselves  in  the  year  843  by  the  compact 
of  Verdun.  The  region  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  for  a  time  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  temporary  kingdom  established  betw'een  France  and 
Germany ;  then  it  was  tossed  about  between  the  tw'o  countries. 
In  the  tenth  century  it  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  German 
kings.  And  in  this  same  century  the  region  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  had  had  until  then  a  common  destiny,  divided  in  two. 
Lorraine  became  a  duchy ;  Alsace  became  attached  to  a  duchy 
of  the  German  kingdom — Snabia.  It  was  a  badly-chosen  union, 
for  the  Alsatian  detests  the  Suabian,  the  “Schwob  ”  as  he  terms 
him,  the  word  being  a  gross  insult  from  the  lips  of  an  Alsatian. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  whole  region  swallowed  up  by  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  Germany  of  those  days  resembled  in  no  way  the 
Germany  of  to-day.  Its  kings,  powerful  at  the  time  of  the  tenth 
century,  had  taken  the  title  of  Emperor.  Their  empire  rejoiced 
in  the  bizarre  and  boastful  appellation  of  Holy  Eoman  Germanic 
Empire,  for  the  vanity  of  Germany  is  as  old  as  Germany  itself. 
This  empire  comprised,  in  addition  to  Germany,  Holland,  a  part 
of  Belgium,  the  valleys  of  the  Saone  and  the  Ehone,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  Italy.  The  imperial  authority  was  exceedingly 
badly  accepted  in  these  countries ;  in  Germany  itself  it  waned 
unceasingly  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
whole  country  fell  into  complete  anarchy  and  broke  up  into 
hundreds  of  separate  States,  each  of  them  considering  itself  as 
the  sovereign  State. 

II. — Lorraine  up  to  its  Eeunion  with  France. 

We  must  now  follow  the  history  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  since 
their  separation  up  to  the  time  of  the  reunion  with  France, 
beginning  with  Lorraine. 

From  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  the  three  bishoprics  of  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun  became  detached.  The  following  are  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  became  French. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  wished 
to  impose  his  authority  on  all  the  German  princes.  In  order 
to  defend  their  liberties  several  of  these  princes  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  King  of  France,  Henry  the  Second,  and  invited 
him  to  occupy  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  were,  they  said, 
“French-speaking  parts.”  These  towns  were  accordingly 
occupied.  Charles^  the  Fifth  attempted  to  retake  Metz,  which 
he  besieged  with  a  great  army.  But  the  Duke  of  Guise,  com¬ 
manding  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  defended  the  town, 
and  the  inhabitants  assisted  him  in  fortifying  it.  Beaten,  Charles 
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the  Fifth  fled  to  Germany.  For  the  second  time  Metz  had  with¬ 
stood  a  German  invasion. 

It  will  be  asked  what  became  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  during 
this  time.  The  Dukes  had  continued  for  a  certain  period  to 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Germany,  but  from  the  fourteenth 
century  they  began  to  look  towards  France.  During  the  Hundred 
Years’  War  a  number  of  nobles  from  Lorraine  fought  with  us 
against  our  enemy  of  those  days — the  English.  In  1542,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nurernberg,  Charles  the  Fifth  recognised  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  thus  ceased  to  be  a  vassal 
of  Germany  and  became  an  independent  sovereign. 

From  this  time,  at  the  ^Court  of  the  Dukes  nf  Lorraine  at 
Nancy,  the  capital,  and  in  the  whole  country,  a  purely  French 
civilisation  took  root.  Now  it  happened  in  1737  that  the  last 
Duke,  Francis  the  Third,  by  one  of  those  curious  arrangements 
which  were  sometimes  made  in  the  eighteenth  century,  exchanged 
the  birthright  of  his  ancestors  for  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany  and 
the  hope  of  the  Imperial  German  crown.  By  his  marriage  w'ith 
Marie-Therese,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  who 
died  in  1740  without  a  male  heir,  Francis  the  Third  of  Lorraine 
became  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First.  As  for  the  Duchy  of 
Lorraine,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  dispossessed  King  of  Poland, 
Stanislas  Lesczinski,  w'hose  daughter  had  married  the  King  of 
France,  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

Without  question,  during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  France  had  more  than  once  used  violence  against  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  constituted  himself  our  enemy,  but  the 
memory  of  this  died  out.  The  reign  of  the  father-in-law  of  the 
King  of  France  in  Lorraine  was  a  quiet  transition  between  its 
independence  and  its  reunion  with  France,  which  took  place  in 
17G6.  This  reunion  was  accepted  with  such  warmth  that  twenty- 
six  years  later,  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  grandson  of  the 
Duke  Francis  the  Third,  declared  war  against  France,  the  whole 
of  Lorraine  rose  in  a  body  against  the  invader. 

III. — Alsace  before  its  Reunion  with  France. 

Alsace  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  even  more  cut  up  into  insigni¬ 
ficant  fragments  than  was  Lorraine.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  still  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
lay  and  ecclesiastical  properties  ;  ten  “free  ”  towns  which  leagued 
themselves  against  these  properties  formed  what  was  called  the 
“D^capole”;  Strasburg  was  a  republic  which  possessed  a  con¬ 
siderable  rural  domination ;  Mulhausen,  allied  to  the  Swiss  Pro¬ 
testant  cantons,  was  nothing  but  a  foreign  slave  to  Alsace. 
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These  different  States  constantly  made  war  one  against  the  other. 
To  all  the  causes  of  dissension  the  reform  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  added  yet  another  of  which  the  effects  profoundly  affected 
the  country  ;  two  camps  were  formed,  that  of  the  Protestants  and 
that  of  the  Catholics. 

In  1618  there  came  war,  w^hich  was  destined  to  last  thirty 
years.  Alsace  suffered  greatly  from  this  crisis,  which  shook  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The"  cause  was  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  who  wished  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience  in  his 
empire  and  also  the  freedom  which  the  different  States  bad 
long  enjoyed.  He  was  closely  allied  to  the  King  of  Spain,  his 
cousin,  like  himself  an  enemy  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
every  other  liberty.  In  Alsace  the  Protestants,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves,  appealed  to  Prance;  they  invited  our  King,  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  to  occupy  their  fortified  towns,  and  this  was  done 
in  1633  and  1634.  The  Catholics,  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  Swiss  Protestants,  who  were  fighting  in  Alsace  and  com¬ 
mitting  every  kind  of  excess,  opened  their  towns  to  French  troops. 
The  French,  summoned  by  the  Alsatians,  thus  occupied  almost 
the  entire  country.  In  1635  France  entered  into  a  war 
against  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  and  was  vic¬ 
torious.  Peace  was  signed  at  Munster  in  1648,  and  the  French 
possession  of  Alsace  was  recognised  in  “compensation”  for  the 
help  that  she  had  given  during  thirteen  years  of  war  to  the 
enemies  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor. 

Thus  after  a  long  separation  Alsace-Lorraine  became  reunited 
under  the  rule  of  France.  From  now  onwards  their  destiny  is  a 
common  one  in  both  good  and  bad  days. 

We  should  have  liked  to  describe  French  rule  in  these  provinces 
at  some  length,  but  we  have  promised  to  be  brief ;  we  will  only 
state  what  is  essential,  speaking  more  particularly  of  Alsace. 
The  question  is,  besides,  more  interesting  to  study  in  Alsace  than 
in  Lorraine ;  Alsace  was  more  complex ;  the  difference  of 
manners  and  customs  greater  between  France  and  Alsace  than 
between  France  and  Lorraine.  The  task  of  French  administra¬ 
tion  was  thus  more  difficult  in  Alsace.  For  the  rest,  her  prin¬ 
ciples  and  her  conduct  were  the  same  in  both  provinces.  They 
had  an  equal  success — the  profound  and  intimate  union  of  the  two 
provinces  in  the  common  patrie. 

IV. — Alsace  under  French  Pule. 

The  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Munster  relative  to  Alsace  were 
obscure  on  more  than  one  point,  and  France  did  not  delay  in 
obtaining  the  fullest  advantage  from  these.  She  stretched  her 
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sovereignty  over  the  entire  province;  on  September  30th,  1681, 
she  occupied  the  toven  of  Strasbourg ;  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in 
1697  recognised  her  right  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Alsace, 
and  from  this  time  the  Rhine  marked  the  frontier  between 
Alsace  and  Germany.  The  town  of  Mulhausen  alone  continued 
to  acknowledge  Switzerland. 

France  made  great  efforts  to  win  the  Alsatian  population  and 
to  make  a  moral  conquest  of  the  province.  The  old  political 
framework  was  preserved ;  the  different  Alsatian  States  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  until  the  Revolution  under  the  authority  of  their 
nobles.  The  ancient  constitutions  of  the  towns  were  respected ; 
Strasbourg  remained  a  little  republic,  freely  nominating  its  magis¬ 
trates.  The  inhabitants  were  allow'ed  to  keep  their  customs  and 
habits  and  their  dialect ;  German  w'as  taught  in  the  schools  as 
in  the  past ;  the  French  Government  did  not  dream  of  imposing 
the  French  language.  The  change  of  rule  was  scarcely  noticeable. 

However,  above  all  these  small  States  the  sovereignty  of  France 
was  felt,  and  France  was  careful  to  take  in  hand  the  general 
interests  of  the  province  which  Germany  had  neglected.  She 
restored  the  ruins  which  had  accumulated  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  War ;  she  repopulated  the  country  in  opening  it  to 
colonists  ;  she  patronised  agriculture  ;  she  exploited  the  fine  forests 
of  the  Vosges  to  build  vessels  for  the  royal  navy ;  she  authorised 
the  creation  of  manufactures,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
industry  developed  enormously.  New  roads  were  made,  canals 
were  built,  and  commerce  became  very  active.  The  province 
became  rich  and  the  population  increased  threefold.  Such  was 
the  work  of  the  French  governors  who  administered  the  province 
admirably. 

A  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  “Conseil  Superieur,”  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  judge  on  appeal  those  cases  carried  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  judges  of  the  towns  and  country  districts,  and  this 
Court  dispensed  an  enlightened  law ;  it  received  the  petitions  of 
the  poor,  even  those  directed  against  their  nobles ;  and  it  gave 
a  verdict  for  the  humble,  when  the  humble  were  in  the  right. 

Thus  in  Alsace,  before  the  reunion  with  France,  existed  chaos, 
insubordination,  private  interests  warring  one  against  the  other, 
and  paralysed  industrial  forces ;  after  the  reunion,  order  was 
established  without  violence,  vested  interests  disappeared  before 
a  general  power  which  imposed  justice  and  prosperity. 

It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  France,  in 
aroalganaating  the  various  elements  that  she  found  and  in  adding 
the  influence  of  her  own  genius,  had  created  that  political  body 
known  as  Alsace. 

The  influence  of  this  genius  became  very  powerful  in  the 
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eighteenth  century.  The  Alsatian  had  become  a  Frenchman, 
loved  the  charm  of  all  that  came  from  France,  and  had  adopted 
those  ideas  which  paved  the  way  for  the  French  Eevolution — 
those  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  the  people,  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity. 

In  no  part  of  France  was  the  Eevolution  more  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  than  in  Alsace.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  province  :  feudal  rights  were  abolished  by  the 
National  Assembly  during  the  celebrated  night  of  August  4th, 
1789.  These  rights  weighed  heavily  on  the  Alsatians  in  the 
countless  “ seigneuries  ”  which  had  existed  under  French  rule, 
and  thus  the  last  trace  of  the  servitude  of  ancient  times  dis- 
appeafed. 

A  sentiment  of  joy  and  pride  broke  out  in  a  symbolical  act  of 
noble  character.  On  June  13th,  1790,  at  one  of  the  first  fetes 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  great  fete  of  the  National  Federation, 
a  tricolour  flag  was  placed  not  far  from  Strasbourg,  facing  Ger¬ 
many;  it  bore  on  it  this  glorious  inscription  :  “Here  commences 
the  Land  of  Liberty.’’  Without  doubt  it  w^as  pure  chance  that 
the  first  rendering  of  the  ‘'^Marseillaise  ”  was  given  by  Eouget  de 
risle  before  the  Mayor  of  Strasbourg  on  April  26th,  1792;  but 
Alsace  merited  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  hear  the  song  of 
free  peoples  for  the  enthusiasm  wdth  which  she  had  welcomed  the 
new  ideas. 

During  the  revolutionary  period,  in  1798,  Alsace  became  com¬ 
plete,  having  retrieved  Mulhausen. 

The  union  of  Mulhausen  with  Alsace  and  France  w’as  solicited 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mulhausen  as  an  honour.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  town  and  a  French  commissary  arranged  the  text 
of  a  treaty  which  w'as  ratified  by  the  bourgeoisie  of  Mulhausen, 
then  by  the  two  French  Houses  of  Parliament  of  that  time,  the 
Conseil  des  Cinq-Cent  and  the  Conseil  des  Anciens ;  the  following 
are  the  opening  words  :  — 

“The  Eepublic  of  France  accords  the  wish  of  the  citizens  of 
Mulhausen.’’ 

On  March  15th,  1798,  the  French  authorities  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  gates  of  the  town ;  from  the  interior  an  official  cried 
out:  “Wer  da?’’  (Who  is  there?).  The  reply  was:  “The 
French  Eepublicans.’’  The  rest  of  the  dialogue  was  carried  on  in 
French. 

“What  is  your  mission,  citizens?  ’’  “We  announce  the  arrival 
of  the  Commissary  of  the  Government,  who  will  hand  over  to 
you  the  Act  which  will  unite  your  republic  to  the  Great  Nation ; 
we  have  come  to  fraternise  with  you.”  “Welcome,  citizens,  you 
bring  good  news.”  “Our  brothers-in-arms  carry  you  the  symbol 
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of  peace  and  union;  be  good  enough  to  accept  it.”  ‘‘Advance, 
Frenchmen ;  victory  goes  before  you ;  peace  follows  you.” 

The  group  of  Frenchmen  entered ;  a  long  cortege  formed  up ; 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  town  trees  of  liberty  were  planted ;  in 
the  square  a  ditch  was  dug,  and,  before  planting  in  it  the  fifth 
tree,  the  insignia  of  the  past  was  buried — arms  of  the  town, 
statutes,  corporation  banners.  As  for  the  flag  of  Mulhausen,  it 
was  enveloped  in  a  tricolour  flag  which  bore  this  inscription  : — 

‘‘The  Republic  of  Mulhausen  reposes  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Republic  of  France.” 

This  act  of  the  reunion  of  Mulhausen,  so  honourable  for  France, 
has  no  parallel  in  history. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Alsace  gave  a  great  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  to  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  amongst  whom 
Kleber,  of  Strasbourg,  stands  in  the  first  rank.  In  these  wars 
the  union  of  Alsace  and  France  was  sealed  in  blood  and  glory. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  Revolution  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy  in  that  part  of  the  province  which  had  become 
departments  of  the  Haut-Rhin  and  Bas-Rhin.  Alsace  found 
herself  completely  transformed  :  a  common  law  had  replaced 
archaic  customs  ;  an  even  justice  all  that  ‘‘justice  ”  which  as  often 
as  not  was  merely  an  exploitation  of  small  tyrannies ;  all  citizens 
were  equal  and  none  was  privileged ;  no  longer  were  Protestants 
and  Catholics  warring  one  against  the  other,  but  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  prevailed.  And,  lastly,  every  liberty. 

Truly  is  Alsace  a  creation  of  France. 

Alsace  has  been  grateful ;  and  she  has  shown  it  by  her  faithful 
love  for  the  “patrie.”  She  has  served  valiantly  in  the  Imperial 
armies ;  numerous  are  the  names  of  Alsatian  generals  inscribed 
on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  When  in  1814  and  1815  the  Germans 
invaded  our  two  departments  of  the  Rhine  they  were  amazed  to 
find  in  them  such  a  solid  attachment  for  France ;  their  poets  had 
treated  the  Alsatians  as  “degenerate  brother’s.” 

Tlie  Germans  failed  to  understand  this  renunciation  of  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  them  by  ties  of  blood  and  this  want  of 
duty  in  failing  to  love  them  on  the  part  of  the  Alsatians.  On 
every  possible  occasion  they  sought  to  recall  the  Alsatians  to  their 
duty.  One  day,  at  one  of  those  fetes  which  in  time  of  peace 
brought  natives  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  as  visitors  to 
Strasbourg,  a  burgomaster,  one  of  those  numerous  Germans  who 
practise  to  perfection  the  art  of  “putting  their  foot  in  it,”  pro¬ 
posed  the  following  toast  :  “I  drink  to  Alsace,  the  daughter  of 
Germany.”  The  Mayor  of  Strasbourg  explained  :  “I  do  not 
know  if  Alsace  is  the  daughter  of  Germany ;  but  I  do  know  that 
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she  is  the  wife  of  France  and  gives,  and  will  always  give,  her 
her  children.” 

During  the  nineteenth  century  several  political  regimes  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  in  France.  Alsace,  by  the  choice  of  its  deputies 
in  the  House,  gave  witness  to  her  liberal  and  democratic  ten¬ 
dencies.  She  acclaimed  the  revolution  of  1848 ;  that  same  year 
she  celebrated  with  immense  enthusiasm  the  second  centenary 
of  her  union  with  France,  She  thanked  “the  destiny  which,  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  had  given  her  so  beautiful  and  so  noble 
a  country.” 

It  can  conscientiously  be  affirmed  before  God  and  before  man 
that  no  part  of  France  was  more  profoundly  French  than  Alsace- 
Lorraine  at  the  moment  of  the  war  of  1870.  Patriotism  was 
keener  there  than  anywhere  else  on  the  frontier.  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  knew  that  they  were  the  bulwarks  of  France. 

V. — The  Annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Germany. 

In  July,  1870,  it  was  known  in  Paris  that  a  Prussian  prince 
had  accepted  the  Spanish  crown.  Feeling  ran  strong  through¬ 
out  France.  Negotiations  took  place  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  during  the  course  of  which  Bismarck  at  Ems  dispatched 
a  lying-  and  insulting  telegram.  War  broke  out  and  was  for  us, 
ill-prepared  as  we  were,  a  succession  of  misfortunes. 

In  January,  1871,  France,  conquered,  was  obliged  to  conclude 
an  armistice.  The  enemy  made  his  conditions  known ;  the  most 
terrible  was  the  surrender  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  two  provinces 
were  occupied  by  the  conqueror  w^hen  the  constituencies  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  elected  their  deputies  to  the  Assemblee  Nationale 
which  was  about  to  meet  at  Bordeaux.  To  these  deputies  the 
electors  from  the  departments  of  Haut-Rhin,  Bas-Rhin,  and  the 
Moselle  gave  a  mandate  to  protest  against  any  annexation  by  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  their  unanimous  will  was  to  remain  French.  At  the 
first  sitting  of  the  Assemblee  Nationale,  on  February  17th,  1871, 
they  issued  the  following  mandate  :  — 

“We  take  our  co-citizens  of  France,  the  governments  and  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  world,  as  witness  that  we  regard  in  advance  as  null  and 
void  all  acts  end  treaties,  votes  and  plebiscites,  which  would  consent  to 
abandon  to  a  foreign  country  the  whole  or  any  part  of  our  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  of  Lorraine. 

“We  proclaim  the  for  ever  inviolable  right  of  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers 
to  remain  members  of  the  French  nation,  and  we  swear  for  ourselves  as 
well  as  for  our  constituents,  our  children  and  their  descendants,  to  vindicate 
it  eternally  and  by  every  means,  towards  and  against  all  usurpers.” 

But  France  could  no  longer  continue  the  struggle.  On  March 
1st  the  Assemblee  voted  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  The  deputa- 
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tion  from  Alsace-Lorraine  then  read  a  magnificent  and  heart¬ 
rending  protest 

“We  declare  once  more  to  be  null  and  void  any  treaty  which  disposes 
of  us  without  our  consent. 

I  “  The  vindication  of  our  rights  remains  for  ever  open  to  all  and  each 

one  in  the  form  and  degree  that  our  conscience  shall  dictate  to  us. 

“At  the  moment  of  quitting  these  precincts  where  our  dignity  no  longer 
permits  us  to  sit,  and  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  our  pain,  the  supreme 
thought  in  our  hearts  is  a  thought  of  gratitude  for  those  who,  during  six 
months,  have  never  ceased  to  defend  us,  and  of  an  unchanging  attachment 
to  the  country  from  which  we  are  so  violently  torn. 

“W^e  shall  follow  you  in  our  thoughts,  and  we  look  forward  with  con- 
fidene^e  to  the  future,  when  a  regenerated  France  once  more  takes  up  the 
course  of  her  great  destiny. 

“Your  brothers  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  separated  at  this  moment  from 
the  common  family,  will  conserve  for  France,  absent  from  their  homes,  a 
filial  affection  until  that  day  when  they  will  come  and  once  more  take  their 
places  there.” 

VI. — Alsace-Lorraine  after  Annexation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  never 
blamed  France  when  she  was  forced  to  abandon  them ;  they 
have,  on  the  contrary,  thanked  her  for  having  defended  them 
“during  six  months.”  They  understood  that  they  w^ere  the 
ransom  of  peace,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  defeat.  All 
their  resentment  is  against  Germany,  who  insulted  their  ordinary 
human  dignity.  During  the  half-century  that  they  lived  under 
the  yoke  they  never  ceased  to  protest  against  their  trampled 
rights.  In  the  Eeichstag  in  1874  their  deputies  have  unani¬ 
mously  declared  : — 

“  Germany  has  exceeded  her  rights  as  a  civilised  nation  in  forcing  a 
conquered  France  to  sacrifice  a  million  and  a  half  of  her  children.  In  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  sold  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
we  protest  against  the  abuse  of  force  of  which  we  are  the  victims.” 

In  1887  the  protest  was  renewed. 

The  Eeichstag  had  no  cure  for  these  sentiments.  It  sneered 
on  hearing  people  talk  of  their  rights,  for  Germany  to-day  recog¬ 
nises  no  right  but  that  of  force. 

Alsace-Lorraine  was  not  even  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  German  States ;  it  was  made  a  “Eeichsland,”  that  is  to  say, 
a  province  of  the  Empire,  the  collective  property  of  other  States. 
Bismarck  wished  to  interest  the  whole  of  Germany  in  the  con- 
j  servation  of  the  conquest.  A  conquest  that  the  fear  of  the  resent- 

i  ment  of  France  would  appear  to  place  in  jeopardy  would  he  an 

I  efficacious  means  to  hold  united  the  different  parts  of  the  new 

j  Empire.  To  this  political  interest  he  sacrificed  dignity  and  the 

I  liberty  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  souls. 
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Alsace-Lorraine  from  1871  to  1892  was  under  the  regime  of  a 
dictatorship.  No  vexation  w'as  spared  her.  All  traces  of  France 
were  banished.  The  French  language  was  forbidden  in  the 
primary  schools,  on  advertisements,  on  signboards,  and,  by  an 
odious  refinement  of  cruelty,  on  tombs.  The  inhabitants  were 
watched  by  the  police ;  an  inquisition  was  established  in  each 
home ;  unhappy  were  those  who  manifested  in  their  conversation 
any  sympathy  for  their  former  country.  One  German  Governor 
alone,  Baron  de  Manteuffel,  attempted  to  win  the  population  by 
kindness ;  but  all  the  officials  from  beyond  the  Ehine  rose  against 
him,  fought  his  system,  and  crushed  it.  On  January  1st,  1888, 
Alsace-Lorraine  w'as  subjected  to  the  odious  regime  of  passports 
as  a  punishment  for  the  protest  elections  of  1887.  The  frontier 
on  the  French  side  w’as  completely  closed ;  no  one  could  cross  it 
without  presenting  a  passport  vised  by  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  and  this  visa  was  systematically  refused  to  French  people. 
The  Germans  desired  to  cut  off  completely  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  to  separate  them  by  a  wall,  as  if  above 
this  barrier  ideas  could  not  spread  and  hearts  could  not  beat  with 
the  same  sentiment  of  affection !  For  three  years,  until  the  fall 
of  Bismarck,  this  regime  was  applied  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  had  given  the  Alsace-Lorrainers  the 
choice  of  French  or  German  citizenship.  Hundreds,  of  thousands 
chose  France.  It  was  for  these  noble  Frenchmen  a  profound 
sorrow  to  be  thus  forced  to  leave  their  native  district,  but  they 
preferred  it  to  the  shame  of  seeing  their  sons  one  day  forced  to 
wear  a  German  uniform.  In  order  to  replace  these  exiles, 
numerous  immigrants  arrived  ;  officials  of  every  kind,  contractors, 
professors  and  schoolmasters,  business  men  and  small  employes. 
The  number  of  these  has  continued  to  grow ;  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  of  1914,  out  of  a  population  of  1,800,000  inhabitants,  400,000 
were  immigrants.  They  bore  themselves  as  victors  of  a  van¬ 
quished  country,  boasting  of  the  greatness  of  the  German  Empire 
and  of  the  German  virtues,  plainly  showing  their  contempt  for 
the  Alsatians,  for  their  obstinate  fidelity  and  for  all  their  social 
habits.  The  Alsatians  felt  that  they  had  nothing  in  common 
with  such  people ;  each  year  the  gulf  between  the  two  peoples 
became  more  and  more  wide.  Two  civilisations  faced  each  other ; 
that  of  Germany  with  its  immense  vanity,  its  cult  of  might,  its 
subjection  to  militarism  and  its  desire  for  universal  domination, 
and  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  w-hich,  during  such  a  long  time,  had 
participated  in  French  culture  and  over  which  had  passed  the 
breath  of  the  Eevolution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  a  new  generation 
appeared  which  had  not  seen  the  war  of  1870  nor  known  the 
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French  regime,  and  which  had  studied  in  German  schools  and 
universities.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  all,  this  generation 
showed  itself  as  hostile  to  Germany  as  were  its  elders.  The 
instinct  of  heart  and  mind  carried  it  towards  France.  But  a 
retinn  to  the  former  “patrie”  seeming  impossible,  this  younger 
generation  claimed  the  complete  independence  of  their  country ; 
they  stood  out  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Alsace-Lorraine  themselves ; 
they  demanded  respect  for  the  memories  of  past  history  and 
homage  for  those  dead  Alsatians  fallen  in  fighting  for  France ; 
and  they  absorbed  the  French  culture  which  was  for  them  a 
guarantee  of  independence  and  dignity. 

The  German  Government  then  appeared  to  make  a  concession ; 
but  the  Constitution  that  it  drew  up  in  1911  was  nothing  but  a 
bait.  The  Governor  of  the  country,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Under-Secretaries  were  nominated  by  the  Emperor  and  were 
responsible  only  to  him ;  on  these  the  Alsatian  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  one  of  which  is  nominated  in  majority  by  the  same 
Emperor,  had  no  hold.  The  power  of  Prussia  over  Alsace  was 
increased.  Then  took  place  the  Saverne  episode.  An  officer 
insulted  the  Alsatian  recruits.  Great  feeling  w’as  produced  in  the 
barracks  and  the  town.  The  punishment  of  the  offender  was 
demanded.  But  the  military  authorities  took  his  part.  The 
agitation  spread  to  Germany.  This  scandal  of  militarism  moved 
the  Eeichstadt,  which  complained,  then  subsided.  Might  re¬ 
mained  with  might. 

Shortly  afterwards  were  sent  from  Berlin  as  Governor  and 
Secretary  of  State  two  bureaucratic  Junkers  with  orders  to  re¬ 
commence  the  persecutions.  Already  Prussia  w^as  thinking  of 
incorporating  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  removing  her  nationality,  and 
of  cutting  her  out  of  the  map  of  the  world,  when  suddenly  Ger¬ 
many  and  her  acolyte,  Austria-Hungary,  unchained  the  wmrld- 
war. 

VII. — AlSACE-L0RR.4INE  DURING  THE  WaR. 

At  this  news  the  whole  of  Alsace-Lorraine  trembled.  At 
Mulhausen,  at  Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines,  the  liberating  army  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  the  inhabitants  weeping  with  joy  to 
see  once  more  the  beloved  French  uniform ;  French  flags  hidden 
for  forty-three  years  were  drawn  out.  If  by  any  chance  any  acts 
of  hostility  were  committed  against  the  French  troops,  the  authors 
of  such  acts  were  German  immigrants.  For  twn  and  a  half  years 
the  French  soldier  has  felt  himself  in  France,  in  the  midst  of  a 
friendly  population,  at  Thann,  at  Wesserling,  at  Dannemarie. 

Thousands  of  Alsatians  have,  in  spite  of  the  great  dangers 
they  ran,  deserted  the  German  army  and  fought  with  their 
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brothers-in-arms.  A  reign  of  terror  weighs  on  all  parts  of  the 
province  still  occupied  by  Germany ;  councils  of  war  have  pro¬ 
nounced  condemnations  to  prison  of  which  the  total  is  greater 
than  three  thousand  years.  After  the  war  we  shall  know 
to  what  an  extent  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  paid  with 
their  life  their  fidelity  to  France. 


Conclusion. 

In  annexing  Alsace-Lorraine  Germany  declared  that  she  only 
took  back  what  belonged  to  her,  since  these  provinces  had  been 
formerly  torn  from  her  by  France. 

We  ask  all  honest  men  :  Is  it  permissible  to  compare  the  French 
act  of  possession  of  these  provinces  with  the  w’ay  in  which  they 
fell  to  Germany  in  1871? 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  Alsace  and  Germany  at  the  moment 
when  the  Treaty  of  Munster  ceded  Alsace  to  France.  Did  Alsace 
exist  at  that  date?  No.  Does  a  Germany  exist  which  can  be  a 
“patrie  ”?  No ;  she  can  be  no  motherland,  this  Germany  bristling 
with  hundreds  of  interior  frontier  lines,  a  chaos  of  every  different 
sort  of  State,  represented  in  a  Eeichstag  which  is  the  most 
incoherent,  the  most  ridiculous,  and  the  feeblest  assembly  that 
history  has  ever  known.  Alsace,  Germany  w’ere  nothing  but 
geographical  expressions. 

Neither  Alsace  nor  Germany!  To  whom,  then,  is  this  separa¬ 
tion  painful?  Who  feels  the  rent?  There  were  without  doubt  a 
few  regretful  protests  from  certain  self-seeking  persons,  but  these 
slight  demurs  died  away  very  fast.  The  souvenir  of  a  German 
Alsace  remained  only  in  the  memories  of  scholars. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Bordeaux  in  1871.  In  the  National 
Assembly  sit  the  representatives  of  the  French  nation — a  nation 
more  strongly  united  than  any  in  the  world.  They  are  discussing 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  which  i\I.  Thiers  has  read  a  draft  in  a 
voice  which  for  a  moment  is  broken  by  a  sob.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  necessity  to  submit  this  draft  is  inevitable.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  votes,  despair  in  the  hearts  of  all.  There  is  a  protest ;  those 
comrades  who  are  to  be  sacrificed  rise  to  say  farewell.  No ;  it 
is  the  au  revoir  of  brothers  to  brothers.  They  say  :  “Your 
brothers  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  separated  at  this  moment 
from  the  common  family,  will  guard  a  filial  affection  for  France 
until  the  day  when  they  will  return  to  take  once  more  their 
places  there.” 

Here  then  is  a  rent,  a  bruise,  an  open  wound.  Brothers, 
family,  home,  filial  affection,  these  words  of  protest  constitute 
the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Before  this  war  it  was  often  asked  how  the  question  would  be 
settled.  In  spite  of  the  pain  of  the  separation,  the  cruelty  of 
the  wound,  France  could  not  undertake  a  fresh  struggle  against 
a  Power  at  its  very  zenith  and  which  was  perpetually  increasing 
its  military  strength.  She  foresaw,  besides,  what  evils  a  war 
would  inflict  on  humanity.  Vexations,  affronts,  defiance  were 
not  spared  her,  but  she  did  not  lose  patience.  No  one  reproached 
her  with  timidity.  To  her  honour  let  it  be  said  that  Germany 
offered  her  friendship.  After  the  victory  Bismarck  made  advances 
to  our  Ambassador,  M.  de  Saint  Valliers — advances  which  were 
more  than  once  repeated.  “If  we  act  together  we  could  be 
'  the  masters  of  the  world  ”  many  highly-placed  Germans  said  to 
us,  and  they  were  right.  But  we  should  have  been  forced  to 
play  “second  fiddle”  to  Germany,  and,  above  all,  by  a  voluntary 
agreement,  confirm  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
renounce  Alsace-Lorraine  for  ever.  If  the  Government  in  France 
had  dared  to  tread  the  route  that  the  German  finger  indicated, 
that  Government  would  have  immediately  crumbled  under  the 
weight  of  the  contempt.  But  France  kept  in  her  conscience  the 
sentiment  of  her  right  and  her  duty.  She  waited.  .  .  . 

In  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  time  went  on,  hope  sank  in  the  hearts 
of  many — not  all.  The  general  state  of  Europe,  the  reserve  of 
France,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  all  persuaded  the  people 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  seek  a  medium  course — autonomy.  Many 
were  attracted  to  this  idea,  faute  de  mieux  .  .  .  but,  the  future  in 
their  minds,  they,  too,  waited.  .  .  . 

Germany  declared  w'ar  on  us.  She  has  by  so  doing  even  de¬ 
stroyed  the  state  of  things  resulting  from  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort 
that  she  imposed.  In  her  magnificent  elan  on  the  morrow  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  in  her  courage,  her  patience,  her  perseverance, 
even  more  heroic  than  her  bravery  on  the  field,  France  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  her  longing  to  liberate  and  to  take  back  to  her  foyer'* 
those  children  that  she  lost  forty-six  years  ago.  She  is  not 
waging  a  war  of  conquest ;  to  take  back  what  is  hers  is  not  con¬ 
quest.  She  seeks  no  material  interests.  Our  people  are  not 
thinking  of  the  richness  of  the  soil  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine,  of 
their  agricultural  products,  of  their  vines  and  their  mines ;  they 
are  not  thinking  of  iron  or  petrol  or  of  potash.  They  simply 
demand  that  the  “patrie  ”  recovers  that  population  -which  belongs 
to  her,  which  was  flesh  of  her  flesh,  blood  of  her  blood.  Our 
nation,  in  fighting  for  itself,  is  fighting  for  all  the  victims  of 
injustice ;  and  that  the  French  cause  should  also  be  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  the  conflict  of  to-day  is  a  very  great  and  peculiar 
honour  for  France. 

Ernest  Lavisse  and  Christian  Pfister. 
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A  Character  Sketch  of  the  Swedish  Socialist  Leader. 

While  the  sayings  and  doings  in  neutral  countries  have  received 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  British  Press  during  the  war,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  leading  men  iij  these  countries,  the  men 
who  form  and  express  public  opinion  there,  are  much  more  than 
mere  names  to  the  English  public,  sometimes  not  even  that. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
Sweden,  Mr.  Hjalmar  Branting.  Up  to  comparatively  recently 
very  few  people  in  England,  outside  circles  connected  with  the 
labour  movement,  had  heard  his  name,  still  less  of  his  work. 
And  yet  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  count,  not  only  in  his  own 
country  but  in  Europe. 

During  the  present  war  more  than  once  suspicion  has  been  cast 
upon  Sweden’s  neutrality.  Basing  their  suspicion  upon  expres¬ 
sions  of  admiration  for  the  German  militarist- Junker  state  found 
in  certain  Swedish  conservative  papers,  several  English  news¬ 
papers  have  misjudged  the  real  position  in  Sweden.  Apart  from 
a  clique  predestined  to  worship  the  German  military  system, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  absolute  insistence  on  a  strict 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  strongest  upholders  of  this  position  of  absolute 
neutrality  has  been  Hjalmar  Branting  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Germans  regard  him 
as  the  very  opposite  of  a  neutral.  In  no  Swedish  paper  has  the 
case  of  the  Allies  been  put  so  fairly  and  with  such  a  thorough 
understanding  as  in  the  one  he  edits.  Social- Demokraten,  the 
leading  organ  of  the  Swedish  Labour  Party.  It  is  not  to  say  too 
much  that  his  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  the  war  have 
been  the  most  outspoken  and  the  most  able  printed  in  any  neutral 
country.  And  this  while  standing  on  an  absolute  national  ground 
— Sweden  first  and  foremost. 

To  understand  the  importance  and  influence  of  his  words, 
written  or  spoken,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
man  himself  and  his  position. 

It  may  be  said  that  Hjalmar  Branting  is  the  father  of  Socialism 
in  Sweden.  It  is  true  that  the  movement  had  also  a  grandfather 
in  the  person  of  August  Palm,  a  Swedish  tailor,  who,  while 
working  in  Germany  foi  many  years,  came  into  contact  with 
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Socialist  ideas  and  methods,  and  who,  on  his  return  to  Sweden, 
sowed  the  first  seeds  of  a  harvest  which  at  the  election  in  1914 
could  be  counted  in  eighty-seven  Social  Democratic  deputies  to 
the  Second  Chamber,  which  contains  230  members,  and  thirteen 
to  the  First  Chamber,  or  Senate,  which  counts  150  members. 

In  the  beginning  Palm  was  laughed  at  and  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  madman,  not  least  by  the  working  men  themselves.  But 
his  meetings  drew  listeners  on  account  of  the  drastic  utterances 
that  illustrated  his  speeches ;  and  slowly  but  surely  he  made 
converts.  He  worked  untiringly  like  ten  men ;  and  he  can  now, 
in  his  old  age,  when  his  interest  almost  wholly  is  concentrated 
upon  a  stillborn  anti-temperance  movement  of  his  owm,  look  back 
with  pride  upon,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that  he  founded  the 
first  Social  Democratic  paper  in  Sweden  with  the  enormous  capital 
of  108  Kroner,  equivalent  to  about  ^'6.  This  paper,  Social-Demo- 
kmten,  which  since  1890  is  daily  published  in  Stockholm,  is  still 
the  leading  paper  among  the  sixteen  (nine  dailies)  which  to-day 
belong  to  the  Sw'edish  Labour  Party. 

But  it  was  not  until  Hjalmar  Branting  came  on  the  scene  that 
the  play  began  in  earnest. 

Karl  Hjalmar  Branting  was  born  in  Stockholm  on  November 
23rd,  1860,  the  only  child  of  Professor  Branting,  the  principal 
pupil  and  follower  of  Ling,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Swedish 
system  of  gymnastics.  He  went  to  a  private  school  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  where,  it  is  well  worth  noting,  the  present  King  of  Sweden, 
Gustaf  V.,  and  his  brothers  were  at  the  same  time  also  pupils. 
Having  gained  the  white  cap — the  symbol  of  passing  the  matricu¬ 
lation  examination — he  passed  on  to  the  University  of  Upsala, 
where  he  turned  his  mind  mostly  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  particularly  astronomy. 

But  Hjalmar  Branting  was  not  to  spend  his  life  among  in¬ 
tegrals  and  observations  of  erratic  comets.  The  stars  themselves 
had  decided  otherwise.  The  early  years  of  the  ’eighties  saw  a 
kind  of  upheaval  throughout  Sweden.  Europe  knocked  at  her 
door  and  at  her  windows.  George  Brandes  brought  new  impulses 
to  literature,  August  Strindberg  had  already  published  some  of 
his  remarkable  works,  the  young  Swedish  painters,  who,  after 
having  shaken  the  dust  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Art  from  their 
shoes,  had  emigrated  to  Paris,  started  an  “opposition  movement  ” 
in  art  and  sent  home  pictures  which  made  the  old  greybeards  in 
the  Art  School  and  in  the  Press  weep,  when  they  did  not  laugh 
at  the  “madness.”  The  political  world  also  became  restive.  At 
the  general  election,  1884,  Stockholm,  which  then  returned 
twenty-two  members  to  Parliament,  was  for  the  first  time  entirely 
captured  by  the  Liberals,  after  having  always  before  been  Con- 
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servative.  Everything  was  moving.  There  was  spring  in  the  air ; 
and  the  young  generation  was  fighting  for  its  heritage. 

Hjalmar  Branting  was  already  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  He 
threw  his  promising  scientific  career  aside  and  went  in  for 
journalism.  In  the  beginning  he  edited  Tiden  (The  Times),  a 
small  Radical  paper  wdth  Socialist  leanings,  but  soon  Socialism 
claimed  him  altogether,  and  he  became  the  editor  of  Social- 
Demokraten.  Soon  he  also  became  the  most  important  speaker 
in  the  Social  Democratic  movement.  But  that  was  not  all.  If 
Palm  could  be  termed  “the  recruiting  sergeant”  of  the  Socialist 
army,  Branting  became  its  field-marshal,  but  a  field-marshal  who 
had  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  recruiting  sergeant.  He  was,  in 
fact,  everything.  He  worked  from  morning  to  night  and  from 
night  to  morning ;  he  edited  a  daily  morning  paper  and  wrote 
most  of  its  leading  articles — and  excellent  articles  they  w’ere— 
and  carried  on  a  propaganda  work  of  enormous  dimensions.  If  a 
trade  union  had  procured  a  new  banner,  it  was  Branting  who  had 
to  make  the  speech  for  the  occasion ;  if  a  dispute  w’as  to  be  settled, 
it  was  Branting  who  had  to  settle  it.  He  had  to  speak,  to  write, 
to  interview',  to  explain  incessantly,  had  to  be  everything  and 
everywhere  simultaneously.  Well  for  him  and  for  his  party  that 
he  had  such  a  w'onderful  physique,  and  no  wonder  that  now,  after 
all  these  years  of  constant  toil,  the  broad  shoulders  are  somewdiat 
bent,  and  that  there  sometimes  is  a  weary  look  in  those  clear 
blue  eyes  of  his,  which  can  be  so  mild,  but  which  also  can  be 
fired  with  indignation  and  enthusiasm. 

He  had  even  to  undergo  the  not  unusual  experience  of  Socialist 
journalists  and  spend  three  months  in  prison.  A  colleague  in  the 
provinces  had  been  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  an  alleged 
blasphemous  article.  Branting  printed  it  in  his  paper  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  if  a  jury  in  the  capital  would  convict  as  well 
as  one  in  the  provinces. 

The  Social  Democratic  movement  grew  and  spread  from  the 
capital  to  provincial  centres  and  by  degrees  into  the  agricultural 
districts.  The  trade  unions  ^’ere  captured  one  after  the  other. 
Social  Democratic  papers  were  started  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  Branting  had  soon  quite  a  large  number  of  highly- 
efficient  officers  around  him.  But  as  yet  the  party  had  not  shaped 
itself  for  work  on  Parliamentary  lines.  It  might  be  said  that 
having  no  hopes  of  ever  gaining  Parliamentary  influence  the 
labouring  classes  gave  very  little  thought  to  preparatory  work 
in  this  direction.  With  the  then  existing  income  qualification 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  not  on  the  register.  Twice 
Hjalmar  Branting  stood  as  candidate  for  Stockholm  without 
success. 
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Then  came  the  general  election  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  an 
election  that  also  saw  Karl  StaalT,  the  coming  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,  enter  the  Riksdag.  Through  a  combmation  of  lucky 
circumstances  Branting  succeeded  at  last  in  capturing  one  of  the 
four  seats  in  a  working-class  constituency  in  Stockholm,  therein 
being  greatly  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  Liberal  voters.  The 
next  January  saw  the  first  Socialist  deputy  enter  the  Swedish 
Riksdag.  Not  even  the  most  optimistic  of  his  supporters  would 
then  have  dared  to  prophesy  that  fifteen  years  later  he  would  be 
at  the  head  of  a  party  in  Parliament  reckoning  100  members. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  in  the  meantime  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  the  introduction  of  proportional  representation  have 
largely  contributed  to  this  quick  growth ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  before  1911,  when  these  first  came  into  use,  the  party  had 
already  grown  to  thirty-five. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  educational  work  of  Branting  for 
the  masses  and  the  immediate  impression  he  made  in  Parliament 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  bringing  round  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  Parliamentary  action.  Therefore,  September,  1896, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Social 
Democracy  in  Sweden. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  Social  Democrat  in  the  Swedish  Riks¬ 
dag  was  viewed  with — to  say  the  least  of  it — mixed  feelings. 
Those  of  the  members  who  knew  him  before  were,  of  course, 
sure  that  he  would  make  his  mark,  while  others  looked  upon 
him  with  a  kind  of  mild  and  benevolent  curiosity,  and  still  others 
saw  the  foundations  of  society  crumbling  away  with  the  advent 
of  this  advocate  of  the  “division  of  all  property,”  of  whose  violent 
attack  upon  the  established  order  they  had  read  so  much  in  their 
own  newspapers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hjalmar  Branting  made  his  mark  at 
once.  But  not  at  all  in  the  way  that  some  people  expected — 
and  hoped  for.  He  was  there  to  show  that  the  representatives 
of  the  industrial  workers  were  ready  to  take  part  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  of  the  country  ;  and  he,  the  vanguard  of  the 
large  army,  the  tramp  of  which  was  as  yet  scarcely  discernible, 
was  not  going  to  waste  time  and  breath  in  Parliament  in 
theoretical  discussions  about  Karl  Marx.  An  early  attempt  to 
draw  him  on  thkt  subject  failed  entirely  and  resulted  only  in  an 
oratorical  victory  for  Branting  in  his  first  speech  in  the  House. 
If  he  was  a  newcomer  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  it  altogether.  For  years  he  had  carried  on  his  journal¬ 
istic  work  in  the  gallery,  one  of  whose  most  brilliant  occupants 
he  was ;  and  from  that  elevated  position  he  had  learnt  to  know' 
all  there  was  about  the^ways  and  means  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag. 
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His  first  speech  was  on  a  minor  item  in  the  Army  Estimates 
— the  efficiency  of  a  new  rifle,  if  I  remember  rightly — and  his 
onslaught  on  the  then  Secretary  for  War  in  the  Conservative 
Cabinet  had  the  marvellous  effect  that  he,  the  sole  member  of 
his  party,  on  his  first  appearance  carried  sixty-six  Eadicals  with 
him  in  the  following  division.  From  that  moment  the  House 
filled  at  once  when  the  word  went  round  that  “Branting  was  up.” 

As  a  speaker  in  the  Eiksdag  or  on  the  platform  Hjalmar 
Branting  has  few,  if  any,  equals  in  Sweden.  It  is  not  the  fiery, 
vehement  eloquence  of  the  Latin  or  Celtic  races  :  it  is  even 
possible  that  an  English  audience,  accustomed  to  a  Lloyd  George 
or  a  Eamsay  Macdonald,  might  find  the  delivery  unexpectedly 
mild  for  the  leader  of  a  Social  Democratic  party ;  but  that  would 
only  be  on  account  of  temperamental  differences  in  the  national 
characters.  Branting  never  uses  the  bludgeon  ;  his  weapon  of 
attack  is  the  rapier ;  and  woe  to  the  adversary  who  comes  within 
reach  of  his  deadly  thrust.  His  voice  is  melodious  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  can,  according  to  the  wish  of  its  owner,  assume  the 
most  velvety  softness  or  the  ringing  of  burnished  steel.  In  the 
open  air  it  will  carry  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  biggest  crowd, 
while  in  the  Eiksdag  it  never  rises  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  the 
Assembly,  which  in  this  respect  probably  resembles  that  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons  more  than  any  other  legislative  body. 
He  speaks  mostly  without  notes,  and  in  his  replies  to  other 
speakers  [there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  speeches  a  member 
may  make  in  a  debate  in  the  Swedish  Eiksdag]  his  power  to  get 
hold  of  his  adversaries’  central  points  and  direct  his  attack  upon 
them  is  unsurpassed.  His  wonderful  memory  and  long  training 
as  a  descriptive  writer  in  the  gallery  stand  him  in  good  stead 
here. 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  the  number  of  his  followers  has 
grown  since  1896.  With  the  increase  of  the  party  the  burden  of 
Hjalmar  Branting  has  also  grown.  He  has  several  very  able 
lieutenants,  but  he  is  the  chief,  the  symbol  of  the  party.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  lead  a  party  of  four,  or  even  of  seventeen,  but  when 
it  comes  to  eighty-seven  in  a  House  of  230,  matters  become  more 
complicated.  Strength  is  not  always  accompanied  by  wisdom, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  rifts  in  the  party  lute.  Every  Socialist  party  has  its  fringe 
of  more  or  less  dissatisfied  spirits,  who  find  the  Parliamentary 
road  too  slow  and  hilly,  and  complain  of  the  lack  of  violence  in 
the  attack  on  the  bourgeoisie.  Attempts  have  been  made  several 
times  to  form  a  cave  within  the  party,  to  force  the  hands  of  the 
leader  to  take  up  a  more  uncompromising  position  towards  the 
Liberal  Party,  but  although  this  year  a  secession  from  the  party 
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of  a  small  group  of  “young  Socialists  ”  has  taken  place,  Branting 
has  always  been  victorious  in  the  end.  As  usual,  quite  a  different 
complaint  has  been  made  from  the  opposite  side,  where  it  is  said 
that  Branting  is  not  the  strong  leader  he  ought  to  be,  because 
he  has  not  put  his  foot  down  when  the  turbulent  spirits  with  their 
anarchistic  and  syndicalistic  leanings  have  shown  signs  of  revolt. 
Neither  of  these  accusations  is  true.  Hjalmar  Branting  has 
shown  no  mercy  to  the  Liberals  when,  according  to  his  opinion, 
they  have  been  straying  away  from  the  path  of  progress,  and  he 
has  kept  himself  and  his  party  absolutely  independent  of  them. 
He  has  supported  the  Liberal  Government  in  Parliament  only 
when  he  has  considered  such  action  politically  sound  and  aiding 
the  cause  of  progress  generally.  He  is  a  Social  Democrat  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,  and  never  compromises  with  his  convic¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  never  hesitated  to  speak  his 
mind  to  those  youthful  dreamers  wdio,  while  still  not  prepared  to 
forsake  the  Parliamentary  road,  are  not  willing  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

It  has  required  the  utmost  patience  and  a  political  insight  of 
a  very  high  order,  plus  a  great  personal  influence,  to  bring  the 
party  to  the  position  it  holds  to-day,  both  in  the  country  and  in 
the  Riksdag.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  stronger  than  ever, 
and  Hjalmar  Branting  is  its  strongest  man,  although  he  does 
not  conform  to  Ibsen’s  formula  in  so  far  that  he  does  not  stand 
alone. 

His  fine  character,  his  undoubted  honesty  of  purpose,  his  great 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  have  won  him  the  confidence,  loyalty,  and 
one  might  almost  say  the  worship  of  the  rank  and  file  in  his  own 
party,  but  those  qualities  combined  with  a  personal  charm,  com¬ 
parable  with  that  possessed  by  a  famous  English  politician,  have 
also  gained  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  many  who  do 
not  share  his  political  and  social  opinions. 

Although,  in  common  wnth  most  of  his  party  comrades  in  other 
countries,  he  has  not  escaped  the  accusation  of  being  unpatriotic, 
it  is  being  more  and  more  acknowledged  among  his  adversaries 
that  he  is  a  patriot  as  good  as  any.  An  ardent  w’orker  for  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  brotherhood,  he  is  still  firmly  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  his  country  to  be  prepared  to  withstand 
an  eventual  attack  from  the  outside  that  might  tend  to  crush 
the  civilisation  of  Sweden.  Therefore  he  is  not  only  willing  to 
agree  to,  but  insists  upon,  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
defensive  forces  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
powerful  holding  forth  upon  the  duty  of  the  w'orking  classes  to 
defend  their  heritage  has  worked  wonders  in  bringing  round  a 
good  many  dogmatic  anti-militarists  to  his  point  of  view.  But 
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while  quite  willing  to  give  the  military  expert  opinion  its  due, 
he  is  not  prepared  to  concede  everything  to  it.  He  differs  a  good 
deal  from  it  with  regard  to  ways  and  means ;  but  “  Sweden  for 
the  Swedes,”  in  so  far  as  its  integrity  and  independence  as  a 
nation  are  concerned,  is  his  w'atchword  just  as  much  as  with  anv- 
one  of  those  who  clamour  for  unqualified  surrender  to  the  demands 
of  the  military  class. 

When  the  general  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1911  resulted  in 
the  returning  of  101  Liberals,  65  Conservatives,  and  64  Social 
Democrats,  Mr.  Karl  Staaff,  the  Liberal  leader,  offered  two  seats 
in  the  Cabinet  he  then  w’as  called  upon  to  form  to  the  Socialists, 
but  Mr.  Branting  and  his  colleagues  refused.  Whether  this 
strict  adherence  to  the  international  Socialist  rule  not  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  government  with  any  of  the  bourgeoisie  parties 
was  justified,  or  even  politically  sound,  is  difficult  to  say ;  possibly 
Mr.  Branting  and  his  comrades  considered  that  the  experiences  of 
Socialist  parties  in  other  countries  in  this  respect  were  not  en¬ 
couraging  :  Vestigia  terrent. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  war  has 
brought  about  changed  conditions  in  this  respect  in  Sweden  as 
elsew'here.  Here  is  not  the  place — or  space — to  enter  into  a 
retrospective  exposition  of  the  internal  political  position  in 
Sweden  ;  be  it  enough  to  state  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  truce  in  party  politics,  a  state  of  things 
that  may  be  said  still  to  exist  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  tri¬ 
ennial  general  elections  are  coming  round  early  this  autumn,  and 
they  may  be  said  to  throw  their  shadow  before  them  already  now. 
As  far  as  can  be  calculated  at  present,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
will  then  return  at  least  as  strong,  probably  very  much  stronger, 
than  before ;  and  it  will  then  not  be  able  to  shirk  any  longer  the 
responsibility  of  power.  If  the  outcome  will  be  a  Coalition 
Government  composed  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Liberals 
— an  arrangement  to  which  strong  objections  have  been  raised 
by  the  uncompromising  left  wing  of  the  Socialist  Party — or  an 
undiluted  Social  Democratic  Cabinet,  is  difficult  to  foresee.  But, 
anyhow,  then  the  great  hour  of  trial  for  the  party  will  strike, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  the  Swedish 
Socialists  that  they  have  at  their  head  a  man  of  the  quality  and 
the  character  of  Hjalmar  Branting. 


Hugo  Vallentin. 


PROTOPOPOFF  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 


The  last  official  act  of  the  old  reijinw  at  Petrograd  was  an  order 
issued  on  Monday,  March  12th,  above  the  signature  “President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Prince  Galytzin.”  It  announced  that, 
“in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Actual  Councillor  of  State  Protopopotf,  his  assistants  enter  upon 
the  temporary  fulfilment  of  his  duties  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments.”  By  that  time  practically  the  entire  garrison  of  Petro¬ 
grad  had  gone  over  on  to  the  popular  side  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Revolution  was  complete. 

When  Prince  Galytzin  signed  this  order,  Protopopotf  was  still 
at  his  Petrograd  home,  but  when  he  was  warned  by  telephone 
that  a  party  of  revolutionaries  was  coming  that  way,  he  left  the 
house  by  the  back  door  and  for  two  days  he  was  sought  in  vain. 
However,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  on  the  evening  of  March  14th 
a  man  muffled  in  a  heavy  fur  coat  approached  one  of  the  students 
standing  on  guard  outside  the  Tauride  Palace,  the  home  of  the 
Imperial  Duma  and  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  Revolution,  and 
addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

“Kindly  conduct  me  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Imperial  Duma.  I  am  the  former  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Protopopotf.  I  too  desire  the  welfare  of  our  Fatherland, 
and  therefore  have  come  here  voluntarily.  Take  me  to  whomever 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  see.” 

As  he  was  conducted  through  the  halls  in  which  Prince 
Potiomkin  once  entertained  Catherine  the  Great  wdth  oriental 
splendour,  Protopopotf  was  recognised  by  the  soldiers  and  civilians 
who  even  at  that  late  hour  roamed  about  the  Palace,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  heard  at  close  quarters  what  Russia  thought  of 
him.  If  he  still  values  his  life,  it  was  lucky  for  him  that  the 
recognition  took  place  where  it  did.  Had  he  been  identified  out¬ 
side  those  walls,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  power  in  the 
country  could  have  saved  him.  Several  months  earlier  Count 
Bobrinski  had  told  him  to  his  face  in  the  Duma  that  “no  man 
in  Russia  could  in  two  months  have  brought  upon  himself  such 
distrust  and  such  hatred  as  are  concentrated  on  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  ”  ;  and  in  the  interval  those  feelings  had  been  im¬ 
measurably  strengthened.  But  inside  the  Tauride  Palace  he  was 
protected  by  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
he  was  led,  “pale  and  trembling,”  as  we  are  told,  to  the  offices 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Duma,  the  body  which,  in 
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agreement  with  the  newly-formed  Council  of  Workmen’s  and 
Soldiers’  Delegates,  had  just  constituted  Prince  LvofF’s  first 
Cabinet.  Here  an  escort  was  called,  and  the  order  was  given 
that  he  was  to  be  delivered  into  what  had  been  the  Ministers’ 
“pavilion,”  but  had  now  become  their  gaol.  Meanwhile  the  news 
that  Protopopoff  had  been  found  had  spread  to  every  part  of 
the  building  Soldiers  left  their  bivouacs  on  the  parquet  floors 
and  officials  and  clerks  started  up  from  their  desks  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  news  w^as  true.  A  large 
crowd  thronged  round  the  door  of  the  Executive  Committee’s 
office  and  followed  the  man  who  had  a  few  days  ago  been  the 
virtual  ruler  of  Eussia  to  the  place  where  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-colleagues  were  already  in  custody. 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  strangest  of  the  many  intensely 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  Eevolution.  Messengers  were  sent  to 
look  for  Alexander  Kerenski ;  presently  he  entered  the  room  where 
Protopopoff  was  sitting  and  the  two  protagonists  in  that  great 
conflict  came  face  to  face.  The  words  they  exchanged  said  little 
in  themselves.  The  defeated  champion  of  the  old  order  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  walking  up  to  the  victorious  champion  of 
the  new,  addressed  him  with  the  words  :  “Your  Excellency,  I  sur¬ 
render  to  your  discretion.”  Kerenski  replied  :  “Former  Minister 
of  the  Interior  Protopopoff,  1  declare  you  under  arrest.”  Proto¬ 
popoff  bowed  with  resignation  and  murmured  something  which 
was  inaudible  to  the  bystanders.  Kerenski  then  turned  and  said  : 
“Officer  of  the  Guard,  the  former  Minister  of  the  Interior  wishes 
to  make  me  some  kind  of  confidential  communication.  Be  so 
good  as  to  conduct  him  to  a  separate  room.”  That  was  all  that 
w’as  said  on  the  open  stage  of  the  Tauride  Palace,  but  it  hid 
volumes  of  meaning.  A  more  sudden  and  complete  reversal  of 
the  relations  of  two  men  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

This  episode  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  what  may  be  called 
the  “  heroic  theory  ”  of  the  strange  case  of  Alexander  Dmitrie- 
vitch  Protopopoff.  There  were  many,  especially  among  those 
personally  unacquainted  with  him,  who  believed  that  he  was 
really  a  strong  man,  somewhat  of  the  Stolypin  type,  who  read 
deep  into  the  realities  of  the  situation,  had  carefully  weighed 
all  its  manifold  contingencies,  and,  whatever  might  come,  would 
play  out  his  part  with  determination,  dignity,  and  courage  to  the 
end.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  him  slinking  off  like  a  fox  out  of 
a  covert  at  the  first  note  of  danger,  and,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  making  no  personal  effort  to  dam  back  the  deluge  which 
he  had  let  loose.  What  he  did  in  the  two  days  between  his 
flight  and  his  surrender  has  yet  to  be  cleared  up.  According  to 
one  story  he  made  his  way  to  Tsarskoe  Selo,  only  to  find  that 
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the  trust  placed  in  him  at  Court  had  been  changed  to  a  feeling 
of  indignant  resentment.  Another  version  of  his  wanderings 
was  given  by  one  of  the  Petrograd  papers.  It  was  said  that,  on 
leaving  his  residence,  he  got  into  a  motor-car,  and  told  the 
chauffeur  to  drive  him  to  Shouvalovo,  one  of  those  summer 
settlements  which  stretch  out  for  miles  to  the  north  of  Petrograd 
along  the  Viborg  highroad.  On  the  way,  however,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  made  his  destination  Ozerki,  which  is  somewhat 
nearer  to  Petrograd.  There  he  sought  a  refuge  in  the  house  of 
a  doctor,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  where  he 
remained  till  his  brother  persuaded  him  to  surrender.  The  name 
of  the  doctor  is  not  mentioned  by  the  paper  which  gives  these 
details,  but  the  report  was  current  in  Petrograd  that  Protopopoff 
had  been  hidden  by  the  notorious  Thibetan  herb-healer,  Badmaeff. 

As  the  only  articulate  expression  of  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  Russian  nation,  the  Imperial  Duma  acquired  a  fresh  im¬ 
portance  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  with  it  Alexander  Proto¬ 
popoff  rose  into  public  prominence.  He  owed  his  position  as  its 
senior  Vice-President  as  much  to  accident  as  to  his  personal 
qualification.  His  selection  to  the  post  was  due  mainly  to  a 
temporary  Parliamentary  conjuncture.  The  Presidency  was 
already  held  by  one  of  the  Zemstvo-Octobrists,  Michael  Eod- 
zianko,  and  as  the  other  parties  declined  to  put  up  a  candidate 
for  the  vacancy,  they  had  to  supply  a  man  for  the  first  Vice- 
Presidency  as  wxll.  The  choice  fell  upon  Protopopoff.  At  that 
time,  and,  indeed,  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  acceptance  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Protopopoff  was  decidedly  popular 
both  among  his  party  colleagues  and  in  the  House  generally. 
But  with  reservations.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  society 
is  liked  but  who  are  never  completely  trusted.  By  birth,  training, 
business  or  political  activity,  he  had  points  of  contact  with  nearly 
all  the  groups  of  the  Chamber.  He  had  opened  his  career  as 
an  officer  in  the  Guard  Cavalry.  In  the  Government  of  Sim¬ 
birsk,  one  of  the  divisions  of  which  he  represented  in  the  Duma, 
he  owned  20,000  acres,  and  was  also  the  “Marshal  of  the 
Nobility.”  He  was  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  cloth 
mills  in  Russia  and  had  considerable  interests  in  the  metal  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  finance.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Zemstvo  movement  and  in  various  industrial  and  commercial 
corporations.  In  the  Duma  he  presided  over  the  Committee  for 
Industry  and  Commerce,  and  sat  on  those  for  Finance  and  for  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Like  most  educated  Russians  he  spoke  two 
or  three  languages  besides  his  own  with  ease  and  fluency,  and 
when  he  visited  this  country  in  the  spring  of  last  year  with  the 
Parliamentary  delegation,  he  delivered  speeches  in  English.  He 
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spoke  comparatively  little  in  public,  but  when  he  did  say  any¬ 
thing  it  w'as  usually  sound  and  to  the  point,  and  left  on  the  minds 
of  his  audience  the  impression  of  a  shrewd,  w'ell-informed  man, 
who  took  a  broad  and  enlightened  view  of  life  and  might  be  trusted 
in  cases  of  doubt  to  strike  the  happy,  common-sense  mean.  He 
belonged  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Octobrists,  who  in  those  days 
were  reckoned  moderate  Liberals.  Several  of  his  rather  happy 
phrases  were  treasured  up  as  defining  a  political  programme. 
“Russia,”  he  said  on  one  occasion,  “is  not  a  State  but  a  world, 
and  cannot  be  fettered  by  rigid  forms.”  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  sign  the  Duma  petition  for  full  rights  of  Russian  citizenship  for 
the  dews,  and  he  declared  that  the  racial  problems  of  the  Empire 
could  only  be  solved  on  the  lines  of  equity.  While  admitting  that 
trade  unions  were  a  necessity  “dictated  by  the  very  conditions 
of  life,”  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  economic  questions  and  not  trespass  within  the  sphere  of 
politics.  One  of  his  favourite  maxims  was  "  Gouverner  e’est 
prevoir.” 

Socially  ProtopoiK)fl‘  was  a  great  success.  He  was  a  glib  and 
persuasive  talker,  wuth  a  wide  range  of  conversational  matter, 
a  large  fund  of  anecdote  and  apposite  quotation,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  gift  of  humour.  Tt  was  said  at  one  time  by  people  in 
close  touch  with  the  Court  that  his  Ministerial  appointment  was 
entirely  due  to  his  entertaining  conversation  at  the  Tsar’s  table. 
Possibly  Kis  plausible  tongue  helped  to  secure  him  his  ollice  and 
to  maintain  him  in  it,  but  we  know  now'  that  he  would  never 
have  had  the  chance  of  becoming  the  dictator  of  Russia  had  it 
not  been  for  the  “protection”  of  Gregory  Rasputin. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  nothing  was  known  of  Protopo|X)ff 
till  he  came  here  last  spring  as  a  member  of  the  delegation  from 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Russian  Parliament.  There  was  soon 
good  ground,  how'ever,  to  review  Protopopoff’s  enthusiasm  for 
the  “solidarity  of  the  Allies”  and  the  “necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  their  close  relationship  after  the  war,”  for  very 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Petrograd  it  became  knowm  that  in 
Stockholm  he  had  had  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the 
German  Legation,  Warburg  by  name.  The  incident  has  yet 
to  be  cleared  up.  When  the  fact  of  the  meeting  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  Protopopoff  w'as  asked  for  explanations  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Duma.  He  gave  a  comparatively  innocent 
account  of  the  affair.  The  meeting,  he  said,  was  a  private  one 
at  the  house  of  a  mutual  Swedish  friend,  and  the  only  part  he 
played  in  it  w'as  to  listen  to  w'hat  the  German  diplomat  had  to 
say  without  himself  putting  forward  any  vietv's  on  the  subject 
of  the  war.  He  gave  his  owm  version  of  w'hat  was  said  on  both 
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sides.  This  was  not  made  public,  but  a  report  signed  by  the 
Duma  President,  Rodzianko,  pronounced  the  explanations  to  be 
satisfactory. 

All  the  same,  the  episode  left  an  unpleasant  after-taste.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  any  circumstances  it  was  a  grave  im¬ 
propriety  for  the  Vice-President  of  the  Duma  and  one  of  the 
delegates  of  that  body  to  the  Allied  Parliaments  to  consent  to 
have  a  meeting  with  an  official  representative  of  the  German 
Government.  And  very  soon  the  after-taste,  instead  of  becoming 
fainter,  grew  more  and  more  unpleasant.  It  was  said  by  respon¬ 
sible  officers  whose  special  business  it  was  to  be  informed  on  such 
matters,  that  the  acknowledged  interview  with  Warburg  had 
been  followed,  at  another  rendezvous,  by  a  carefully-concealed 
meeting  with  the  German  Minister  at  Stockholm,  von  Lucius. 

A  little  later  another  member  of  the  Russian  Parliamentary  dele¬ 
gation,  who  had  also  been  present  at  the  Warburg  interview, 
came  forward  with  a  version  of  that  episode  which  differed  sub¬ 
stantially  from  that  given  by  Frotopopoff.  He  denied  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  Protopopoff  had  played  the  passive  part  of  a  mere 
auditor,  and  suggested,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  shown  a  very 
lively  interest  in  the  German  apologia  propounded  by  Warburg. 
But  this  development  took  place  when  Protopopoff  was  already 
all-powerful  as  Minister,  and  the  discussion  of  it  was  promptly 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Protopopoff  is  now  in  the  Peter  and  Paul 
Fortress,  and  will  soon  have  to  answer  for  many  other  things 
besides  the  Stockholm  incident. 

It  was  also  shortly  after  his  participation  in  the  Parliamentary 
mission  to  the  Allies  that  Protopopoff ’s  name  came  prominently 
before  the  public  in  another  connection,  the  foundation  of  the 
paper  Russkaya  Volya  (“The  Will  of  Russia”).  The  main  facts 
of  this  enterprise  were  reviewed  in  the  Duma  by  the  Conservative 
deputy  Pouriskevitch  last  November.  He  said  that  at  the  end 
of  June  Protopopoff  called  together  the  directors  of  the  principal 
Russian  banks  and  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  subsidise 
a  paper  for  which  he  had  secured  the  support  of  a  number  of 
eminent  Liberal  and  Radical  writers.  The  prospects  of  the  organ 
were  painted  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  ten  of  the  banks 
consulted  agreed  fo  club  together  and  subscribe  a  sum  of  five 
million  roubles  (normally  about  £500,000)  to  set  it  on  its  feet. 
When,  however,  “the  true  nature  of  the  business  ”  became  known, 
seven  out  of  the  ten  immediately  withdrew  from  the  undertaking. 
What  “the  true  nature  of  the  business”  was,  Pouriskevitch  did 
not  say,  but  it  is  sufficiently  significant  that  the  capital  was 
ultimately  provided  by  “the  three  principal  banks  which  work  in 
Russia  with  German  money.” 
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The  subsequent  history  of  this  enterprise  was  a  very  curious 
one.  Protopo}x)ff  continued  his  interest  in  the  paper  during  his 
first  months  in  office,  and,  as  Pouriskevitch  said,  often  received 
its  editor-elect  l»efore  hearing  the  daily  reports  of  the  departmental 
heads  of  the  ]\rinistry.  The  Husskoya  Volya  event\ially  made  its 
appearance  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and,  as  it  had 
been  damned  in  advance  by  the  rest  of  the  Russian  Press  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  connection  with  Protopopoff,  met  with  a  very  cool 
reception.  When,  however,  the  death  of  Gregory  Rasputin  • 
became  the  one  topic  in  Russia,  it  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and,  defying  the  orders  of  the  Censor, 
printed  many  details  of  the  Career  of  that  egregious  rascal.  For 
that  it  was  subjected  to  the  full  measure  of  preliminary  censorship 
— that  is  to  say,  the  entire  paper  had  to  be  submitted  for  approval 
before  being  printed — and  in  these  onerous  conditions  it  continued 
its  publication  till  the  Revolution.  It  was  then  the  first  of  the 
big  papers  to  pronounce  openly  for  a  republic,  and  the  last  of 
its  issues  to  reach  this  country  still  bore  the  huge  inscription, 
stretching  from  one  side  to  another  across  its  opening  page  :  “Hail, 
Republican  Russia  !  ” 

Concurrently  with  the  reports  as  to  the  new  paper  rumours 
got  about  that  Protopopoff  was  a  candidate  for  high  office  in  the 
Government,  and  on  October  1st  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
been  apjxunted  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  If  his  appoint¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  six  months  earlier  it  would  have  been 
greeted  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  for,  as  an  Octobrist  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Duma,  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  “Pro¬ 
gressive  Bloc,”  in  which  Parliamentary  Liberalism  had  con¬ 
centrated  for  the  attack  on  the  old  regime.  But  Parliamentary, 
if  not  public,  confidence  in  Protopopoff  was  already  shattered. 
Disquieting  stories  were  current  as  to  his  goings  and  comings  and 
the  new  connections  which  he  had  formed.  Nevertheless,  even 
in  well-informed  political  circles  there  was  little  against  him  at 
that  time  beyond  vague  doubts  and  formless  suspicions,  which 
seem  to  have  arisen  mainly  from  his  own  unguarded  utterances. 

It  was  oidy  some  weeks  later  that  his  name  began  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  breath  as  that  of  Gregory  Rasputin.  How 
well  justified  this  mention  was  we  have  learnt  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  now  been  established  beyond  any  doubt  that 
Protopopoff 's  elevation  was  the  direct  work  of  the  Court  favourite. 

The  first  meeting  of  Proto]X)poff'  and  Rasputin  took  place  at 
the  house  of  Badmaeff.  This  man  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  in  the  drama  of  blunder  and  crime  which 
made  the  Revolution  an  imperative  necessity,  though  the  role  he 
played  in  it  has  not  yel  been  clearly  defined.  He  is  stiid  to  be 
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a  Buriat  by  race  and  to  have  acquired  his  therapeutic  skill  in 
Thibet.  The  specifics  he  prescribes  are  decoctions  of  herbs,  and 
he  deals  with  the  great  bulk  of  his  patients  by  correspondence 
alone.  Russia  is  a  lucrative  field  for  charlatans  of  this  kind.  The 
peasants  are,  of  course,  profoundly  superstitious,  and  they  have 
a  great  faith  in  the  healing  power  of  “tea  ”  made  from  herbs  and 
grasses.  The  educated  classes  have  reached  that  curious  but 
almost  invariable  stage  in  the  development  of  scepticism  in  which 
faith  has  gone  but  credulity  remains.  Spiritualism  and  occultism 
have  a  very  strong  hold  in  Russia,  especially  among  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and,  as  in  other  belligerent  countries,  have  extended  their 
sway  enormously  during  the  war.  The  name  of  Thibet  is,  too, 
a  word  to  conjure  with  in  Russia.  It  has  all  the  charm  of  distance 
and  mystery,  and  w'ho  can  tell  what  w'onderful  forces  may  not 
have  grown  up  in  a  land  so  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world? 

As  a  “Thibetan  herb  doctor  ”  Badmaeff  was  practically  assured 
of  a  considerable  success  in  Petrograd,  and  in  reality  his  vogue 
was  an  enormous  one.  The  great  mass  of  his  patients  were 
simple  ignorant  folk,  but  there  were  also  people  of  the  Proto- 
popoff  type  among  them.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Court  circle  had  much  confidence  in  Badmaeff’ s  powders. 
Prince  Yousoupoff,  in  whose  house  Rasputin  was  killed,  stated 
positively  to  a  newpaper  interviewer  that  the  Thibetan  quack 
played  “  an  enormous  role  ’’  at  Court  and  supplied  nostrums  with 
which  the  Tsaritsa  dosed  her  husband.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution  Badmaeff’s  house  was  searched,  and,  according  to  the 
Russian  Press,  a  large  quantity  of  correspondence  with  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  as  well  as  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
intimate  affairs  of  the  Court,  were  brought  to  light.  Badmaeff 
himself  has  stated  that  “exalted  personages  who  visited  him, 
including  the  grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandrovitch  (the  ex -Tsar’s 
brother)  often  expressed  fears  as  to  the  stability  of  the  throne.” 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  “herb  healer”  was  on  a  familiar 
footing  with  the  inner  circle  at  Court,  and  as  no  mention  of  his 
being  arrested  has  yet  reached  this  country,  his  activity  there 
was  apparently  “medical”  rather  than  political.  The  profits  of 
his  practice  must  have  been  very  substantial.  He  occupies  a 
mansion  of  fifty  rooms,  luxuriously  equipped  with  oriental  furni¬ 
ture  and  carpets,  where  he  lives  with  a  large  family  of  children 
and  grandchildren.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Protopopoff  and 
Rasputin  met  for  the  first  time. 

Our  chief  witness  to  this  meeting  is  Badmaeff  himself.  He 
spoke  out  after  the  Revolution,  and  though  his  evidence  should, 
no  doubt,  be  suspect  on  the  negative  side,  we  may  place  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  in  his  actual  admissions.  He  implied,  though 
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he  did  not  state  positively,  that  he  had  had  no  personal  dealings 
with  Easputin  till  the  latter  came  to  his  house  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Protopopoff,  who  had  just  undergone  an  opera¬ 
tion  there.  We  are  justified  in  having  our  doubts  as  to  this 
statement.  All  the  more  so  because  in  the  positions  and  public 
characters  of  the  two  men  there  was  no  particular  reason  why 
Easputin  should  spontaneously  have  sought  the  acquaintance  of 
Protopopoff.  According  to  Badmaeff,  they  were  strongly  attracted 
to  one  another  from  the  outset,  but  he  did  not  tell  us  much  about 
the  immediate  sequel  of  their  first  meeting.  The  continuation 
of  his  story  can  be  best  told  in  his  own  words  :  — 

“When  Protopopoff  returned  from  abroad,  he  again  came  to  me, 
Rasputin,  hearing  of  this,  rang  me  up  one  day  on  the  telephone. 

Are  you  at  home?  ’ 

“  *  I  am.’ 

‘“And  is  your  Kalinin  at  home?’ 

“  ‘  What  Kalinin?  ’ 

Why,  the  same  Kalinin,  the  Duma  man,  whom  I  met  at  your  house.’ 

“‘That  was  not  Kalinin,  but  Protopopoff.’ 

The  devil  take  him  I  It’s  all  the  same  to  me,  Protopopoff  or  Kalinin. 
The  main  thing  is  that  his  head  is  screwed  on  the  right  way.  Well,  tell 
him  that  he  made  a  great  impression  down  here,  and  that  I’m  doing  my 
best  for  him  about  the  Ministry.’  ’’ 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  appointment  of  Protopopoff  to 
the  Eussian  Ministry,  which  at  the  moment  was  more  important 
than  all  the  others  taken  together,  was  the  work  of  Easputin.  We 
have,  however,  confirmation  from  a  very  different  source.  The 
Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Michaelovitch  has  told  the  world  the  story 
of  that  extraordinary  interview  in  which  he  cautioned  the  Tsar 
against  the  Tsaritsa’s  influence  in  political  affairs.  He  stated 
that  he  put  to  the  Tsar  the  point-blank  question  :  “Are  you 
aw’are  that  they  foisted  Protopopoff  upon  you  ?  ”  The  Tsar 
replied  :  “I  know  it.”  The  Grand  Duke  continued<  “And  you 
consider  that  a  normal  state  of  affairs?”  To  this  the  Tsar  made 
no  response. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Eussian  Press  that,  a  few  days  after  his 
first  visit  from  Easputin,  Protopopoff  received  from  him  a  tele¬ 
phonic  invitation  to  call  at  the  quarters  of  Anna  Alexandrovna 
Vuirubova  in  Tsarskoe  Selo.  Here  we  come  upon  another  of 
the  chief  characters  of  that  fantastic  tragedy  which  put  an  end 
to  the  rule  of  the  Holstein-Gottorps  in  Eussia.  It  is  the  general 
belief  in  Eussia  that  it  was  Madame  Vuirubova  who  first  intro¬ 
duced  Gregory  Easputin  into  the  Court  circle,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  she  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  main¬ 
taining  him  there.  Her  whole  attitude  towards  him,  so  far  as  it 
is  known,  suggests  that  she  fully  believed  in  his  supernatural 
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jx)wers  and  his  esoteric  influence  over  the  little  prince  who  was 
the  hope  of  the  dynasty.-  After  his  burial  in  the  grounds  of 
Tsarskoe  Selo  she  paid  almost  daily  visits  to  his  grave,  and 
when  his  body  was  disinterred  by  the  orders  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  there  was  found  upon  it  an  ikon  inscribed  with 
her  signature,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  Tsaritsa  and  her 
daughters. 

Anna  Aiexandrovna  was  the  favourite  “fraulein,”  as  ladies- 
in-waiting  were  called  in  Eussia,  and  had  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
Palace.  She  was  also  the  nominal  head  of  one  of  the  Eed  Cross 
hospitals  at  Tsarskoe,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  here  that  most 
of  Easputin’s  political  plots  were  hatched.  Protopopoff  is  further 
stated  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Empress  for  the  first  time 
in  Madame  Vuirubova’s  rooms,  and  it  was  either  there  or  at  the 
hospital  that  he  generally  reported  himself  on  his  subsequent 
visits  to  Tsarskoe.  Beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Easputin 
clique  he  is  said  to  have  made-  no  progress  in  the  Court  set. 
Old-fashioned  ceremonial  functionaries  had  too  long  regarded  him 
as  a  pestilent  Duma  man  to  take  kindly  to  his  intrusion,  and 
the  social  leaders  of  the  little  town  also  treated  him  as  an  out¬ 
sider.  Madame  Vuirubova  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Peter  and 
Paul  Fortress.  She  was  not  one  of  those  placed  under  arrest 
immediately  after  the  triumph  of  the  Eevolution,  but  it  was 
probably  the  fact  that  she  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  railway  accident,  in  which  both  her  legs  were  broken,  and 
was  unable  to  walk  without  crutches,  that  obtained  for  her  a 
brief  respite. 

One  of  Protopopoff’s  first  acts  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  w’as 
to  get  into  touch  with  General  Kourloff.  This  was  very  signi¬ 
ficant.  Kourloff  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  and  ruthless  instruments  of  the  old  regime.  At 
the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Stolypin  in  1911  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  “Okhrana,”  or  secret  police,  at  Kieff,  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor-General  and 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  duration  of  the  Tsar’s  visit  to  the  town. 
Count  Bobrinski,  Protopopoff’s  successor  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Duma,  said  in  that  Chamber  last  November  :  “At  the  Hotel  de 
I’Europe,  where  he  (Kourloff)  was  staying,  champagne  flow'ed 
in  streams  throughout  the  night  and  the  orchestra  played  con¬ 
tinuously,  with  the  result  that  Stolypin  was  struck  down  by  the 
bullet  of  Bogroff.  An  inquiry  was  held,  and  Kourloff  was  not 
made  answerable  before  the  Courts,  but  all  honest  men  in  Eussia 
to  this  day  regard  him  as  responsible  for  the  sacrifice  of  this  life 
so  precious  to  Eussia.”  Kourloff  was,  however,  left  in  retire¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  till  the  spring  of 
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1915,  when  he  was  charged  with  the  evacuation  of  the  industry 
of  Riga,  then  seriously  threatened  by  the  Germans.  His  method 
of  carrying  out  this  w’ork  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remarkable. 
The  plant  of  the  jam-makers  and  food-canners  was  removed  first, 
while  the  machinery  working  directly  for  the  national  defence 
w’as  left  exposed  to  danger  till  the  last.  When  General  Polivanoff 
replaced  Souhomliovoff  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  he  lost  no  time 
in  restoring  Kourloff  to  the  unemployed  list,  on  which  he  remained 
till  ProtopopolT  needed  a  suitable  instrument  for  the  execution  of 
his  strange  and  crazy  ix)licy. 

The  immediate  aim  of  this  ix)licy  was  the  suppression  of  every 
symptom  of  public  discontent.  Its  ultimate  aim  is  still  a  mystery. 
Several  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  the  tw’o  which  have 
met  with  the  largest  measure  of  acceptance  agree  in  declaring 
that  Protopopoff  deliberately  w’orked  for  revolution.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  these  theories  his  object  wms  to  provide  Russia  with 
a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  the  war,  while  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  other  he  wanted  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  con¬ 
cessions  by  the  Crown  by  demonstrating  that  a  popular  rising 
could  achieve  nothing.  The  obvious  objection  to  both  these 
hypotheses  is  that  ProtopopolT  w^as  by  no  means  a  stupid  man, 
and,  even  before  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  vast  and  efficient 
espionage  system  of  the  IMinistry  of  the  Interior,  by  no  means 
an  ill-informed  one.  He  must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  method  attributed  to  him  meant  certain  ruin  both  to  the 
dynasty  and  to  himself.  As  a  leading  member  of  the  Progressive 
Block  in  the  Duma,  he  must  have  known  that  the  whole  country 
had  been  more  or  less  organised  for  revolution,  and  that  most 
of  the  leading  generals  in  the  field  were  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  popular  movement.  And,  if  he  had  had  any  doubts  as  to 
the  state  of  feeling  among  the  masses,  they  must  have  been 
instantly  dispelled  when  he  came  to  read  the  reports  of  the  police 
secret  service. 

A  few  weeks  after  Protopopoff ’s  appointment  the  Duma  re¬ 
assembled  and  the  struggle  against  the  Government  began  in  real 
earnest.  Up  to  that  point  the  Progressive  Block  had  done  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  postpone  sharp  domestic  conflict  till  the 
war  was  ended,  but  it  had  at  last  realised  that  without  some 
change  in  the  system  by  which  Russia  was  governed  victory  was 
almost  impossible.  As  throughout  the  crisis,  it  played  its  cards 
with  great  skill  and  judgment.  A  concentrated  attack  was  made 
on  the  w’eakest  point  in  the  enemy’s  line,  the  personality  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  President  of  the  Cabinet.  Paul 
Milyoukoff  was  sent  forward  to  0]>en  the  fight.  He  categorically 
.accused  the  Minister  President  of  having  shared  in  the  plunder 
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of  the  blackiuailing  police  spy,  Manasevitch-Manouiloff,  and  by 
an  ingenious  chain  of  argument  also  laid  to  his  charge  that  he 
had  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  Allies  to  the  enemy.  After  that 
there  was  nothing  for  Stuermer  to  do  but  to  disappear  from 
public  life  till  he  had  cleared  his  name.  He  resigned,  and  the 
Duma  was  adjourned  for  a  few  days  to  allow  his  successor  as 
Minister  President,  Treixjff,  to  draw  up  a  programme. 

Trepoft  was  known  to  have  voted  consistently  on  the  wrong 
side  in  all  the  vital  decisions  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Cabinet 
since  he  had  been  a  member  of  it,  but  he  faced  the  Duma  with 
a  conciliatory  statement  and  the  welcome  announcement  that 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits  were  to  be  the  reward  of  Russia’s 
efforts  in  the  war.  But  both  the  sop  and  the  promises  passed 
almost  unheeded.  The  Duma  had  made  up  its  mind  that  Proto- 
|)opoff  must  go,  and  that  there  could  bo  no  co-operation  with  a 
Government  in  which  he  was  included.  Two  members  of  the 
former  Government  majority  opened  the  attack  on  the  obnoxious 
Minister.  The  former  arch-reactionary,  Vladimir  Pouriskevitch , 
after  a  pitiless  review  of  ProtoiXiix)tf’s  public  record,  declared  that 
a  blow  must  be  struck  at  the  “esoteric”  influences  by  which 
such  “petty  men”  were  elevated  to  positions  of  high  authority. 
Then,  turning  to  the  Ministers,  who  sat  in  full  strength  behind 
him,  he  exhorted  them,  in  a  passionate  }>eroration,  to  “throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Tsar”  and  “implore  him  to  banish 
Gregory  Rasputin  from  the  Court.”  Count  Vladimir  Bobrinski, 
who  is  a  Xationalist,  looking  Proto|X)ix)ft'  straight  in  the  eyes,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “I  wonder  that  you  have  the  impudence  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  the  things  that  are  being  said  about  you.” 

Whether  Treix)ft'  acted  on  the  promptings  of  Pouriskevitch  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  he  realised  the  impossibility 
of  retaining  Protopopoff  in  his  Cabinet  if  he  wished  to  carry  out 
his  programme.  A  couple  of  days  later  he  went  to  the  Army 
Headquarters  and  induced  the  Tsar  to  agree  to  the  removal  of 
the  obstacle  in  his  path.  But  his  triumph  was  very  short-lived. 
On  his  return  from  the  Staff  his  train  passed  that  in  which 
Protopopoff  was  journeying  thither,  and  the  united  efiorts  of  the 
Rasputin  gang  soon  secured  the  reversal  of  the  decision  just  taken. 
Trepoff  did  not  at  once  submit,  and  the  struggle  between  these 
two  men  w’as  kept  up  till  the  beginning  of  January.  Then  Proto¬ 
popoff,  who  so  far  had  only  been  in  the  probationary  stage  of 
“Administrator”  of  his  department,  was  confirmed  in  full  Minis¬ 
terial  rank,  and  Trei)off  sent  in  his  resignation. 

Protopopoff  was  now  supreme  in  Russia,  for  the  new-  Minister 
President,  Prince  Galytzin,  was  a  mediocrity  without  a  will  or 
a  programme  of  his  own.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  death. 
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of  Easputin,  which  had  taken  place  ten  days  earlier,  would  prove 
fatal  to  Protopopoff,  for,  as  head  of  the  police,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  personal  safety  of  the  Imperial  family  and  their  proteges, 
but  it  only  increased  his  influence  and  his  power.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  “  spirit  ”  of  the  dead  impostor  was  called 
up  to  strengthen  the  Minister  of  the  Interior’s  position,  and  to 
remove  any  misgivings  that  may  have  existed  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  he  recommended. 

The  full  force  of  Protopopoff’ s  policy  was,  however,  only  felt 
after  the  removal  of  Trepoff  had  left  him  with  absolutely  free 
hands,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  this  time  onward 
till  the  final  crash  came  he  was  responsible  for  every  one  of  the 
reckless  and  fatal  measures  adopted  in  Russia’s  domestic  affairs. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  he  deliberately  withheld 
provisions  from  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  other  large  towns  with 
the  object  of  goading  their  populations  to  revolt.  This  charge 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  no 
concrete  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  it. 
The  difficulty  of  supplying  the  two  capitals  with  food  had  made 
itself  felt  ever  since  the  middle  of  1915,  and  had  been  steadily 
aggravated  as  transport  and  agriculture  became  more  and  more 
disorganised.  It  is  true  that  the  food  situation  was  relieved 
somewhat  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  but  there  are  many 
possible  explanations  for  that  besides  the  withdrawal  of  artificial 
restraints.  What  Protopopoff  actually  did  was  bad  enough  and 
mad  enough  without  that.  Nominated  members  of  the  Imperial 
Council  who  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  favour  of  a  Cabinet 
of  “public  confidence”  were  removed,  in  defiance  of  precedent 
and,  apparently,  in  contravention  of  the  law,  and  their  places 
filled  by  men  of  trustworthy  subservience.  The  President  of  the 
Council  was  dismissed  and  his  post  given  to  a  notorious  reac¬ 
tionary,  the  former  Minister  of  Justice,  Shcheglovitoff,  who, 
according  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Michailovitch,  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  supporters  of  the  Tsar  in  the  policy 
of  defying  the  nation. 

Meanwhile  the  arrests  of  political  w^orkers  were  becoming  more 
numerous  every  day,  and  on  February  11th  Protopopoff  took  the 
extreme  and  desperate  step  of  imprisoning  eleven  of  the  work¬ 
men’s  representatives  on  the  War  Industrial  Commission.  This 
body  was  one  of  many  organisations  which  had  been  formed  at 
the  time  of  Russia’s  great  awakening  to  her  peril  and  need  in 
the  spring  of  1915.  As  its  name  indicates,  its  object  was  to 
organise  the  industry  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  workmen  on  questions  of  hours  and  the  distribution  of  labour. 
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At  that  time,  however,  trade  unions,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
were  prohibited  by  law,  and  there  were  no  organisations  qualified 
to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  workmen.  After  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  and  delay,  arrangements  were  made  for  their  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Commission,  where  their  delegates  proved  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  and  showed  a  high  level  of  patriotic  endeavour. 
Their  arrest  was  condemned  on  all  sides.  Alexander  Goutchkoff 
(afterwards  first  Minister  for  War  in  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment)  and  A.  J.  KonovalofP  (afterwards  Minister  for  Trade  and 
Commerce)  were,  respectively.  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Cominission.  Both  came  forward  in  stalwart  defence  of  their 
working-class  colleagues,  who,  it  was  shown,  had  in  the  main 
occupied  themselves  with  the  formation  of  “Chambers  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  ”  to  prevent  stoppages  of  work  in  the  munitions 
factories.  It  became  known  that  the  arrested  men  had  displayed 
such  moderation  in  pressing  the  interests  of  their  class  that  they 
had  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  authority  among  the  workmen.  Even 
among  the  “ Mensheviki,”  or  “Minimalists,”  the  more  temperate 
party  of  the  Labour  Socialists,  a  movement  had  been  set  on  foot 
in  favour  of  cancelling  their  mandates  and  sending  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  men  of  a  more  aggressive  spirit. 

By  ordinary  human  intelligence  the  arrest  of  these  men  at  that 
critical  juncture  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  to  provoke 
excesses.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one  alternative  to  this  view, 
and  that  is  the  theory  that  Protopopoff’s  actions  as  Minister 
were  the  aberrations  of  a  madman."  For  some  time  past  his 
health  had  been  very  unstable,  and,  apart  altogether  from  his 
Ministerial  record,  it  had  been  rumoured  that  his  physical  con¬ 
dition  was  beginning  to  affect  his  mind,  and  that  he  was 
threatened  with  paralysis.  How  much  truth  there  is  in  these 
stories  has  not  yet  become  known,  and  we  shall  probably  have 
to  wait  for  the  greatest  of  modern  political  trials  before  the  strange 
case  of  Alexander  Protopopoff  is  thoroughly  cleared  up. 

E.  H.  Wilcox. 
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Great  events  crowd  upon  us  so  thickly  in  these  days  that  we  are 
apt  to  miss  their  full  significance  at  the  moment.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  our  operations  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine,  with  all  they  involve  and  portend,  have  attracted 
comparatively  little  attention  in  this  country.  Military  experts 
and  ministers  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  insist  that  Turkey- 
in- Asia  is,  after  all,  only  a  side-issue,  and  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  make  too  much  of  Sir  Stanley  Maude’s  brilliant 
achievement.  One  member  of  the  Government  in  a  public  speech 
referred  to  the  subject  mainly,  as  it  w'buld  seem,  to  impress  upon 
his  hearers  that  “it  is  a  damned  long  wav  from  Baghdad  to 
Berlin.” 

It  is ;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  not  crush  the  Prussian  autocracy 
or  choke  the  U-boats  by  victories  upon  the  Tigris.  Nevertheless, 
the  advance  of  iSIaude’s  army  up  that  river  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  local  success.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  when  the  history 
of  the  world- war  is  written,  with  due  regard  to  perspective,  the 
Asiatic  campaign  will  be  deemed  little  inferior  in  importance  to 
any  other  episode  of  the  memorable  spring  of  1917.  The  Bevohi- 
tion  in  Kussia,  the  German  retirement  from  the  Somme  and  the 
Aisne,  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  the  coming  of 
China  into  line  with  the  Western  Alliance — all  these  are  world¬ 
shaking  events.  But  so  also  is  the  expulsion  of  tiie  Turk  from 
the  old  capital  of  the  Caliphs.  For  what  it  signifies  is  no  less 
than  the  new'  birth  of  a  nation  ;  it  implies  the  emancipation  of 
a  people  who  once  created  great  empires,  who  gave  the  light  of 
religion  to  Asia,  and  that  of  learning  and  science  to  Europe. 

The  Arab  race,  long  w'eakened,  disinherited,  and  degraded  l)y 
its  political  divisions  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  Turanian 
barbarians,  is  coming  into  touch  w'ith  Western  civilisation 
again  after  centuries  of  isolation  and  neglect.  And  when  this 
union  is  consummated  great  results  may  be  expected  to  ensue. 
For  the  Arab  intellect  in  the  past  has  shown  itself  singularly 
responsive  to  external  influences,  and  able  to  draw'  the  best 
elements  from  any  alien  culture  wdth  which  it  is  in  close  contact. 
From  the  Turk,  indeed,  it  has  gained  nothing,  for  the  Turk  had 
no  culture  worthy  of  the  name,  and  never  attained  excellence  save 
in  w'ar  and  government,  chiefly  by  forcible  methods,  and  by  arts 
he  did  not  care  to  impart  to  bis  subject  populations.  But  Persia, 
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Greece,  Kome,  Byzantium,  and  Latin  Christianity  taught  the 
Arabs  much,  and  they  proved  themselves  apt  pupils. 

“  When  they  met  Eome  they  produced  Palmyra  ;  when  they 
met  Byzantium  they  produced  the  brilliant  Ommeyad  civilisation  ; 
when  they  absorbed  Sassanian  culture  they  produced  Baghdad ; 
when  they  invaded  Spain  they  produced  Cordova.”  ^  They  built 
great  cities  as  well  as  great  States,  so  that  the  wastes  of  Irak, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  Syrian  desert  are  strevyn  with  the  imposing 
remains  of  their  temples,  their  palaces,  their  theatres,  their 
monumental  tombs,  their  castles,  their  courts  of  justice,  the 
ruins  and  remnants  of  a  civilisation  that  was  for  long  the  most 
elaborate  and  finished  in  all  that  part  of  the  globe  which  lies 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  river-plains  of  China. 

The  history  of  the  Arab  Calii>hate  has  never  been  adequately 
written  for  English  readers,  and  its  importance  has  been  for¬ 
gotten  or  ignored.  Few  of  us  remember  that  the  Arabian  Empire 
was  in  extent  hardly  less  than  that  of  Borne  at  its  greatest  expan¬ 
sion,  and  that  it  lasted  longer  than  the  realm  of  the  Western 
Ca'sars.  For  more  than  six  centuries  Arab  sovereigns  ruled  over 
Nearer  Asia,  Northei’n  Africa,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
Europe,  from  the  Upper  Nile  to  the  Black  8ea  and  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  Ommeyad,  Abbasid,  and 
Eatimite  Caliphs  were  lords  of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  of  Morocco  and 
Spain,  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Iran  and  Khorassan  ;  and  if  they  had 
coni{X)sed  their  dynastic  quarrels,  and  kept  their  rebellious  satraps 
and  emirs  in  order,  they  might  have  mastered  Italy  and  France 
as  well,  turned  St.  Peter’s  into  a  mosque,  and  set  Moslem  doctors 
to  ex|)ound  the  Koran  at  Oxford. 

They  had  their  share  of  the  vices  and  w'eaknesses  of  Oriental 
despotisms,  and  they  fell  victims  at  last  to  the  barbarian  mer¬ 
cenaries  whose  sw’ords  they  hired.  But  they  also  revealed 
qualities  w’hich  have  never  been  so  favourably  exhibited  by  other 
Eastern  governments.  Where  they  conquered  they  knew 'how 
to  establish  a  settled  administration  w'hich  did  not  rest  entirely 
upon  military  power;  they  fostered  agriculture,  trade,  manu¬ 
factures,  irrigation  ;  they  had  good  laws  and  good  judges ;  they 
showed  a  high  respect  for  art,  learning,  literature,  science,  and 
philosophy.  They  were  the  inheritors  of  that  ancient  Semitic 
civilisation,  older  than  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism,  older  even 
than  Rome  and  Greece,  which,  with  its  Hellenic  and  Iranian 
tincture,  seemed  at  one  time  destined  to  prevail  all  round  the 
Mediterranean  lands  and  far  beyond  them. 

(1)  These  words  are  taken  from  a  brilliant  and  interesting  article  in  The  Timee 
of  February  20th,  1917.  by  a  writer  who  is  described,  with  evident  justice, 
as  “a  distinguished  authority  on  Oriental  affairs.” 
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Compared  with  the  children  of  Ishmael  the  Mongol  and  Tartar 
raiders  from  the  steppes  are  late-comers  and  interlopers  in  South- 
Western  Asia.  In  Anatolia  and  Cappadocia,  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  the  rule  of  the  Turks  was  at  least  tolerable ;  but 
in  the  Arab  countries  they  have  never  been  anything  but  plun¬ 
derers  and  armed  despots,  who  have  turned  some  of  the  most 
potentially  fertile  regions  of  the  earth  into  a  wilderness,  and 
left  to  desolation  and  decay  the  sites  of  some  of  its  most  famous 
cities.  The  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  lands  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Chaldaeans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Israelites,  the  great  river 
deltas,  the  sun-kissed  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  belong  by  every  moral  and  historic  right  to  the 
Semitic  peoples.  With  them  Islam  was  a  religion  that  made  for 
culture,  commerce,  and  prosperity  before  all  these  W’ere  strangled 
by  the  hands  of  Mongol  and  Turanian  conquerors.  And  as 
the  result  of  this  great  w^ar,  which  was  intended  to  rivet  upon 
Western  Asia  a  militarism  as  deadening  as  that  of  the  Sultan,  and 
more  formidable,  Arabia  will  be  released  and  revivified.  Semitic 
Islam  has  revolted  from  the  alien  tyranny  of  Constantinople ; 
an  Arab  king  is  installed  at  the  seats  of  the  Prophet ;  British 
arms  are  driving  the  Osmanli  from  Mesopotamia  and  Syria;  and 
Arabian  freedom  is  to  be  restored  under  British  protection.  It 
is  something  more  than  the  dream  of  the  Berlin  financiers  and 
railway  promoters  that  the  Anglo-Indian  troops  have  shattered. 
They  have  opened  a  new  chapter  in  world-history,  or  turned  back 
to  an  old  one.  i 

The  importance  of  our  successes  in  this  region  is  quite  under¬ 
stood  by  Turkey’s  Teutonic  patrons,  who  recognise  that  their 
clients  have  sustained  most  disastrous  reverses.  Major  Moraht  ^ 
finds  himself  compelled  to  admire  the  energy  and  skill  with 
which  the  Anglo-Indian  army  has  been  directed. 

“  Bonar  Law  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  unfairly  pointed  out  that 
the  capture  of  Baghdad  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  brilliant  operations 
by  British  and  Indian  troops.  The  English  have  with  their  usual  stubborn¬ 
ness  set  themselves  to  restore  the  prestige  which  they  had  lost  in  Irak, 
and  taken  the  means  to  do  so  from  their  more  remote  base  in  India  and 
their  nearer  one  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  ...  It  will  not  be  explained  till 
later  why  the  Turkish  Staff  was  not  able  to  concentrate  their  strength 
on  threatened  Baghdad.  Any  criticism  is  superfluous  at  a  time  when  we  do 
not  know  all  the  details.  But  this  much  is  already  clear — that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  English  were  carried  out  with  particular  energy.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  Bonar  Law’s  words,  as  they  are  proved  by  the  success 
attained  there.  He  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Turks  were 
vigorously  pursued  by  the  English,  and  that  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
and  war  material  had  fallen  into  English  hands.  It  is  true  that  the 
Turks  did  not  abandon  their  positions  without  fighting,  but  the  English, 

(1)  In  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  March  16th. 
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nevertheless,  succeeded  in  winning  the  very  difficult  passage  over  the  Diala 
east  of  Baghdad.  Apparently  the  Indian  cavalry,  which  is  being  used  as 
mounted  infantry,  has  proved  particularly  useful  in  this  region.  ,  ,  . 

The  English  had  two  objects  to  fulfil — to  restore  their  prestige  in  the 
East  and  to  secure  the  petroleum  weUs  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  They 
have  attained  both  objects,  and  although  the  war  in  Mesopotamia  is  not 
yet  decided,  we  must,  if  only  in  the  interests  of  our  Ally,  earnestly  hope 
that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  transform  the  situation  in  the  East.  We 
are  also  thinking  of  the  danger  which  threatens  our  Turkish  Ally  in 
Syria  if  the  English  further  extend  their  Al-Arish-Suez  front  into 
Palestine.  Nor  are  we  forgetting  the  political  pressure  which  Great  Britain 
is  exerting  on  the  more  or  less  independent  Arab  chiefs.  Now  that  the 
whole  of  Irak  is  in  English  hands,  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Turks 
is  considerably  diminished.  In  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and 
in  spite  of  all  internal  troubles,  England  still  holds  firm  sway  in  Egypt,  and 
her  eyes  are  now  looking  towards  the  west  coast  of  Arabia — the  Hedjaz 
railway  and  the  holy  places.” 

Sir  Stanley  Maude’s  well-conceived  and  admirably  written 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Baghdad  Vilayet  will  take  rank 
as  an  historic  document  scarcely  less  memorable  than  the  abdica¬ 
tion  manifesto  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  It  is  the  Charter  of  Freedom 
for  the  Arabic  race.  “Our  armies,”  says  the  British  commander, 
“do  not  come  into  your  lands  as  conquerors  or  enemies,  but  as 
liberators.”  He  recalls  the  glories  of  Baghdad  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  when  it  w^as  the  capital  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphs.  For  a 
part  of  that  time  it  w^as  the  most  famous  city  of  the  world,  witii 
its  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  its  palaces,  its  gardens,  its  teeming 
warehouses  and  busy  factories,  its  colleges  and  libraries,  its  poets 
and  philosophers  and  mathematicians.  In  the  days  of  Harun- 
al-Rashid,  and  for  two  hundred  years  afterw^ards,  Baghdad  was 
to  London  and  Paris  w'hat  London  and  Paris  are  to-day  to  Sofia 
and  Serajevo. 

“The  Baghdad  of  Harun-al-Rashid,”  says  the  writer  already  quoted, 

"  was  not  a  disorderly  agglomeration  of  tortuous  streets,  picturesque  ruins, 
pointed  arches,  slender  minarets,  ragged  awnings,  and  crumbling  walls. 
It  was  built  on  a  rigid  system  with  broad  avenues,  named  and  ordered 
quarters,  solid  and  businesslike  Government  offices,  square  towers,  and 
massive  walls.  It  was  not  inhabited  by  a  squalid  and  ragged  population, 
sunken  In  disease  and  poverty,  but  was  an  orderly  capital  with  a  perfect 
police  system,  regular  cantonments  of  troops,  colleges,  observatories, 
exchanges,  law  courts,  hospitals,  poor-houses,  public  baths,  trade  unions, 
and  guilds.  There  w’as  society  in  Baghdad  :  wits  and  poets,  philosophers 
and  statesmen,  lexicographers,  learned  doctors  and  metaphysicians  met 
and  conversed  in  schools  and  assemblies.  Through  the  pages  of  the  old 
chroniclers  one  gets  small  glimpses  of  that  extraordinary  and  elaborate 
world  which  pivoted  on  Baghdad,  for  Baghdad  was  not  an  oasis  in  the 
wilderness;  Damascus,  Kirkisiya,  Ragga,  Mosul,  Ras-ul-Ain,  Erbil,  and 
scores  more  great  cities  surrounded  it.  Now  many  of  them  are  marked 
by  mere  undulations  in  the  soil. 

“  Such  was  the  Arab  world  which  pushed  forth  armies  to  furthest 
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Turkestan,  and  liud,  before  the  building  of  Baghdad,  stretched  out  its 
advance  guards  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  And  be  it  said,  though  the  Arabs 
were  conquerors,  yet  were  they  not  destroyers.  So  long  as  the  lordship 
of  Islam  was  in  Arab  hands,  intellect,  architecture,  and  commerce  flourished. 
Frequently  oppressors,  often  tyrants,  the  provincial  Governors  of  the  Arab 
Caliphs  hardly  ever  left  a  province  without  adding  to  it  some  monument 
or  institution.” 

Baghdad  under  the  Abbasids  was  not  only  the  centre  of  a  great 
organised  empire,  but  it  was  also  the  seat  of  the  finest  culture  of 
the  time — a  culture  that  taught  Europe  astronomy,  algebra, 
chemistry,  medicine,  and  treasured  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  Dark  Ages.  While  Christendom  was  slowdy  struggling 
out  of  the  chaos  of  barbarism  and  tribal  war,  Arabian  artists 
were  decorating  the  jewelled  halls  of  Granada  and  Cordova, 
Arabian  scholars  were  writing  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  Arabian 
craftsmen  were  weaving  the  exquisite  fabrics  which  no  Western 
hands  could  make.  Those  were  the  great  days  of  Islam,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  Islam  rather  than  Christianity  would  pass  down 
to  later  ages  the  civilisation  the  ancient  world  had  left  behind  in 
its  fall. 

And  then  the  destroyers  from  the  North  swept  out  the  Arab 
Caliphate  in  blood  and  fire.  “Since  the  days  of  Halaka,”  writes 
Sir  Stanley  Maude,  in  words  that  will  awake  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  educated  Moslems,  “your  city  and  your  lands  have  been  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  strangers,  your  palaces  have  fallen  into  ruins, 
your  gardens  have  sunk  in  desolation,  and  your  forefathers  and 
yourselves  have  groaned  in  bondage.”  It  is  truly  said.  Halaka 
or  Hulagu,  the  grandson  of  Genghiz  Khan,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
Mongol  army,  captured  Baghdad  in  1258,  slew  IMostasim,  the 
last  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphs  with  most  of  his  family,  sacked  the 
city,  burned  many  of  the  palaces  and  public  buildings,  and  killed 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Forty-three  years  later  the 
city  was  again  sacked,  with  horrible  bloodshed  and  massacre,  by 
Timur.  Under  the  Tartars  and  the  Ottoman  Turks,  their  succes¬ 
sors,  the  glory  of  Baghdad  passed  away,  its  population  dwindled, 
and  its  trade  decayed,  only  to  be  in  some  small  degree  revived 
when  English  steamers  began  to  navigate  the  Tigris  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  ancient  wealth  of  Mesopotamia  depended 
upon  a  system  of  irrigation  as  elaborate  and  life-giving  as  that 
of  the  Nile  Valley  itself.  The  Mongols  wrecked  the  canals  and 
dams  and  sluices  which  had  been  kept  in  order  for  three  thousand 
years,  and  the  country  fell  back  to  marsh  and  swamp,  or  to 
parched  and  barren  waste,  withering  under  the  pitiless  sun. 

The  Arabs,  never  w^holly  subdued,  but  plundered  and  oppressed 
so  far  as  the  process  could  be  jierformed  with  safety,  w'ere  dis- 
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{XTsed,  divided,  and  incited  to  internecine  quarrels  by  their 
Turkish  masters.  Some  went  back  to  the  nomadic  life  of  the 
desert ;  some  sought  an  outlet  for  their  enterprise  and  commercial 
instincts  in  Africa.  In  Xejd  the  tribesmen  returned  to  the  old 
clannish  isolation,  suspicious  of  one  another,  fiercely  hostile  to  all 
strangers.  In  Lower  ^Mesopotamia  the  failure  of  agriculture  and 
the  neglect  of  irrigation  have  ruined  the  land  that  once  bloomed 
like  a  garden — the  Garden  of  Eden — and  changed  the  local  Arab 
‘‘from  a  pros|)erous  husbandman  into  an  amphibious  predatory 
savage.”  In  Palestine  and  Hedjaz  the  peasants  have  toiled  on, 
hopeless  and  sullen,  but  with  the  irrepressible  vitality  of  the 
Semitic  stock,  under  the  exactions  of  rapacious  officials,  corrupt 
recruiting  agents,  insatiable  Turkish  tax-gatherers,  and  shady 
Levantine  financiers.  Eobbed,  bullied,  and  dragooned,  the  Arabs 
of  the  Red  Sea  coast  and  the  uplands  have  chafed  restlessly  under 
the  Turkish  yoke,  and  even  in  the  Holy  Places  themselves  the 
alien  Padishah  has  only  retained  his  authority  by  arrangement 
with  the  local  [Xitentates.  In  the  Yemen  Turkish  battalions  have 
been  thrown  away  year  after  year  in  the  futile  attempt  to  make 
Ottoman  government  a  reality  in  that  untamable  province.  The 
Turkish  hold  was  weakening  in  Southern  Arabia  even  before  the 
present  war.  In  1912  the  Stamboul  Government  purchased  the 
neutrality  of  Iman  Yahia  in  the  war  with  Italy  by  granting 
autonomy  to  his  district.  Sheikh  Idris,  tlie  other  powerful  chief 
in  the  Yemen,  refused  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  Turkish  governor¬ 
ship  of  the  Asir,  and  demanded  the  virtual  independence  of  the 
province,  failing  which  he  continued  to  harass  and  obstruct  the 
Ottoman  troops  and  officials.  If  the  Arabs  could  have  found  a 
leader  able  to  overcome  their  inveterate  particularism,  and  their 
incapacity  to  act  in  concert,  they  might  have  driven  out  Turkish 
pashadom  long  ago. 

This  lack  of  political  aptitude,  the  disinclination  to  subordinate 
local  feeling  and  personal  ambition  to  the  common  cause,  weakened 
the  Calijihate  even  in  its  best  days.  T’^nder  the  Ottoman  regime 
the  tendency  has  been  aggravated.  Bitter  rivalries  have  been 
deliberately  fomented  between  the  chiefs  and  sheikhs ;  while  the 
intelligent  and  often  highly  educated  members  of  the  active  mer¬ 
cantile  and  professional  communities  of  the  towns  have  been  so 
worried,  hanij-iered,  and  depressed  by  misgovernment,  official 
extortion,  and  social  persecution  that  many  of  them  have  quitted 
the  country  in  despair,  and  have  turned  theii’  talents  to  more 
profitable  uses  in  Egypt  or  the  United  States.  For  many  genera¬ 
tions  past  the  Arabs  have  been  a  people  rather  than  a  nation. 
But  they  are  a  vigorous  people  still,  endowed  with  many  notable 
gifts  of  mind  and  body.  In  physique  the  Arab  remains,  as  he 
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has  always  been,  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  human  race. 
Tall  and  lithe  and  supple,  with  his  eagle  eye,  his  clear-cut  features, 
his  skin  of  dark  olive,  his  straight  limbs,  his  small,  delicate  hands, 
his  royal  gait  as  he  strides  along  in  pink  turban  and  snowy 
burnouse,  the  Arab  dragoman  in  Cairo  or  Tangier  is  a  magnificent 
creature  who  has  been  known  to  rouse  romantic  sentiment  in 
the  hearts  of  feminine  tourists  from  Northern  and  Western  lands. 
Baron  de  Larrey,  who  was  surgeon-general  to  Napoleon  in  his 
expedition  to  the  East,  wrote  of  the  Arabs:  “Their  physical 
structure  is  in  all  respects  more  perfect  than  that  of  Europeans; 
their  organs  of  sense  exquisitely  acute,  their  size  above  the 
average  of  men  in  general,  their  forms  robust  and  elegant,  their 
colour  brunette ;  their  intelligence  proportionate  to  their  physical 
perfection,  and  without  doubt  superior,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  that  of  other  nations.”  This,  no  doubt,  is  putting  the  case  too 
high ;  but  all  the  evidence  of  those  who  know  the  Arabs  at  close 
quarters,  whether  in  Arabia  or  in  Africa,  goes  to  show  that  their 
unfortunate  history  has  not  produced  degeneracy,  and  that  they 
retain  many  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  corporeal  qualities 
of  their  ancestors.  They  are  still  brave,  quick-witted,  humorous, 
shrewd,  temperate,  dignified,  and  polite,  still  keenly  addicted 
to  poetry,  theology,  and  disputation,  still  adventurous,  observant, 
and  resourceful. 

The  “nationality”  movement  that  has  pulsed  through  the 
Nearer  East  is  only  beginning  to  stir  among  the  Arabs.  But 
they  have  the  elements  of  nationhood — race-consciousness, 
religion,  language,  a  common  tradition,  and  a  distinctive  culture 
embodied  in  an  ancient  and  noble  literature  that  is  still  vital. 
Energetic,  intelligent,  physically  robust,  bom  traders,  and  excel¬ 
lent  fighters,  the  Arabs  have  been  sacrificed  too  long  to  the  political 
misfortunes  and  internal  dissensions  which  have  rendered  them 
for  many  ceiituries  the  prey  and  victims  of  peoples  far  inferior  to 
themselves  in  all  the  essentials  of  civilisation. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  an  Arab  revival,  and  with  their  delivery 
from  the  crude  military  autocracy  that  usurped  the  Moslem 
papacy  it  should  make  rapid  progress.  The  Ottoman  Padishah 
has  been  superseded  in  Egypt  by  the  independent  Sultan,  and  in 
Arabia  by  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  who  is  now  the  guardian  of 
the  Holy  Cities.  Sir  Stanley  Maude’s  army  and  the  Pussians 
have  been  pressing  the  Turkish  forces  back  towards  the  Taurus, 
and  Sir  Archibald  Murray  is  advancing  into  Syria.  The  latter 
country,  if  one-quarter  of  the  troops  we  threw  away  in  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  had  been  landed  at  Alexandretta,  would  long  since  have 
been  in  our  hands,  and  its  inhabitants  saved  from  a  massacre 
almost  equal  in  atrocity  to  that  of  the  Armenians. 
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What  will  be  the  eventual  political  constitution  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  wrested  from  the  Turks  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss. 
Arab  independence  may  be  easier  to  achieve  than  Arab  unity ; 
for  the  nation  has  been  too  long  sundered  by  local  divisions  and 
sectional  jealousies  to  come  together  easily.  Improved  railway 
communication  and  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  may 
gradually  bridge  the  distances  that  separate  the  various  branches 
of  the  race,  and  co-ordinate  communities  which  move  on  such 
widely  different  planes  of  existence  as  the  tribesmen  of  Nefud  and 
the  traders  of  Damascus,  Beirut,  and  Hodeida.  Mesopotamia, 
though  predominantly  Arabic  in  population,  is  economically  linked 
to  Persia  and  the  Gulf  region  rather  than  to  the  Arabian  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  for  a  time  at  least,  as  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  has  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  an  Arab  “Home  Rule  ” 
regime  in  Irak  would  have  to  be  buttressed  by  British  power, 
which  cannot  afford  to  relax  its  hold  upon  the  Euphrates  estuary 
and  the  line  from  Baghdad  to  Basra. ^ 

In  any  case  w’e  may  take  it  that  the  Arabs  of  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  the  Euphrates  basin  will  not  go  back  to  Turkish  misrule 
after  the  war.  In  one  form  or  another  a  group  of  free  Arab 
States,  under  British  and  French  protection,  will  be  established 
between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
They  will  form  an  effective  barrier  against  Teutonic  and  Turanian 
advance  towards  the  south-east ;  and  they  will  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  showing  that  Islam  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
stagnation  and  decay.  The  Arab  renaissance  is  assuredly  not  the 
least  momentous,  or  the  least  interesting,  of  the  results  that  will 
accrue  to  humanity  from  the  defeat  of  Turkish  barbarism  and 
Pnissian  militarism. 

In  the  meanwhile  w’e  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  military  issue 
is  not  quite  decided.  There  may  be  hard  fighting  still,  not  only 
for  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  in  Syria,  but  also  for  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army  in  Mesopotamia.  From  the  Russians  little  can  be 
expected,  at  least  for  some  time ;  and  the  Turks  are  sending  down 
heavy  drafts  with  the  evident  intention  of  making  a  vigorous  bid 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Baghdad  road.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  this  enterprise  should  be  defeated.  Bitter  as  is  our  need  for 
fighting  men  elsewhere,  we  must  yet  continue  to  keep  General 
Maude’s  army  at  the  requisite  strength,  by  the  dispatch  of  fresh 
and  adequate  reinforcements  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from 
India  and  those  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire  in  which 
troops,  w'ell  fitted  for  Oriental  warfare,  can  be  levied  and  trained. 

Sidney  Low. 

(1)  See  the  article  on  “The  Future  Frontiers  of  Turkey,”  Fortnightly 
Review,  May,  1917, 
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During  the  first  week  of  July  of  the  current  year  a  great  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  child  life,  to  the  fall  of  the  birth-rate,  to  the  inordinately 
high  mortality  of  infants,  and  to  the  unduly  heavy  incidence  of 
sickness  in  childhood.  These  facts  are  the  foundation  of  the 
campaign.  Its  objects  are  the  awakening  of  the  public  con¬ 
science  to  a  long  negleoted  and  important  public  duty :  the 
securing  of  health,  happiness,  and  improved  education  for  our 
children. 

Among  the  means  that  are  to  be  employed  to  these  ends  are 
the  enlistment  of  parents  and  guardians,  of  school  teachers  and 
of  clergy  as  living  agents,  and  the  employment  of  sermons,  lec¬ 
tures,  cinema  shows,  conferences,  and  many  other  similar 
agencies.  The  national  importance  of  adopting  a  more  careful 
and  better  considered  method  of  rearing  children  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts  : 

1.  Out  of  every  thousand  babies  conceived,  two  hundred  and 
fifty — that  is,  one-quarter — die  before  birth  or  during  the  first 
year  of  extra-uterine  life. 

2.  In  1915  nine  soldiers  died  every  hour,  but  twelve  babies 
died  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

3.  Ten  per  cent,  of  all  children  entering  the  elementary  schools 
are  physically  unfit ;  and 

4.  Approximately  one  million  men  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Army  because  they  were  physically  unfit. 

The  subject  has  to  be  viewed  from  many  different  points — 
e.g.,  we  ought  to  consider  the  present  mortality  of  children  before 
birth  and  during  the  first  year  of  life ;  we  ought  to  consider  the 
excessive  incidence  and  unduly  high  mortality  of  such  diseases 
as  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  tuberculosis;  we  ought  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  responsible  for  a  heavy 
percentage  both  of  intra-uterine  deaths  and  for  deaths  in  early 
infancy.  We  must  also  acknowledge  that,  unless  recognised  and 
properly  treated,  syphilis  causes  the  invaliding  of  many  children, 
and  that,  together  with  gonorrhoea  (ophthalmia  neonatorum),  it  is 
responsible  for  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  blindness  in  the 
country,  and  as  parents,  philanthropists,  and  ratepayers  we  have 
to  realise  that  the  crippling,  the  blindness,  and  the  deafness 
caused  by  these  diseases  inflict  misery  and  inefficiency  on  the 
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children  and  lay  a  heavy  burden  on  the  ratepayer,  who  has  to 
provide  special  education  and  special  institutions  for  those  who 
are  so  afflicted. 

It  is  imjxjssible  in  the  course  of  one  article  to  deal  with  so 
large  a  subject,  and  I  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  confine 
my  attention  to  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate,  its  causes,  and  its 
possible  remedies. 

In  1913  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  National  Council 
of  Public  Morals,  with  official  recognition,  to  investigate  the 
decline  of  the  birth-rate,  its  causes  and  its  remedies ;  it  finished 
its  labours  and  presented  its  Eeport  ^  in  1916. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  nation  make  this  inquiry 
more  than  usually  interesting  and  important.  During  the  past 
three  years  of  warfare  we  have  lost  by  death  approximately  half 
a  million  of  our  young  men,  and  a  much  larger  number  have 
been  crippled  or  rendered  permanent  invalids.  These  men 
were  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  citizens — they  represented 
a  great  investment  which  had  scarcely  begun  to  pay  dividends 
and  which  is  now  irretrievably  lost.  The  young  men  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war  had  only  recently  completed  their  education 
and  training.  They  had  cost  the  nation  the  money  expended  on 
their  maintenance  and  on  their  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life, 
but  they  had  no  sufficient  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  defence, 
to  the  industrial,  the  agricultural,  or  to  the  scientific  life  of  the 
Empire.  They  were  the  potential  fathers  of  many  children  who 
now  will  never  be  added  to  the  population  and  from  whose  prob¬ 
able  value  the  nation  can  derive  no  benefit. 

The  loss  is  not  fully  stated  in  these  terms,  because  the  natural 
disparity  between  males  and  females  in  our  population  has  thus 
been  aggravated.  Approximately  106  males  are  born  to  every  100 
females,  but  the  males  are  practically  fewer  than  the  females 
because  a  larger  percentage  of  boys  are  lost  in  birth,  more  die 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  more  are  lost  to  the  home  popula¬ 
tion  by  emigration. 

The  war  loss  is  the  cause  of  an  additional  disparity  between 
the  men  and  women  of  marriageable  age  and  therefore  will  prob¬ 
ably  cause  a  further  fall  in  the  birth-rate. 

The  first  part  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Birth-rate  Commission  deals 
with  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate. 

From  it  we  learn  that  “the  birth-rate,  as  recorded  in  England 
and  Wales,  gradually  rose  from  32 '3  per  1,000  population  in 
1841-45  to  35‘5  in  1871-75,  reaching  its  highest  point  (36‘3)  in 
1876,  and  then  gradually  fell  to  26*3  in  1906-10,  and  to  its  lowest 

(1)  The  Declining  Birth-Rate.  Being  the  report  of  and  chief  evidence  taken 
by  the  Commission.  Chapman  and  Hall.  Cloth  bound,  400  pp.,  10s.  6d. 
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level  (so  far),  23’8,  in  1912.”  Since  the  Report  was  drawn  up 
the  Registrar-General’s  office  has  furnished  figures  from  which 
it  appears  that  during  1916  the  birth-rate  fell  still  further  to  21'6 
per  thousand.  No  doubt  when  this  Report .  was  issued  by  the 
Registrar-General  many  of  the  marriages  contracted  during  191.5 
had  not  had  time  to  furnish  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  bom,  yet  the  fact  that  the  birth-rate  has  fallen  so  rapidly 
points  to  a  very  serious  condition  and  demands  immediate  investi¬ 
gation  and,  if  possible,  prompt  remedy. 

The  figures  before  the  Commission  point  to  a  great  decrease 
both  in  urban  and  in  rural  birth-rates — somew’hat  larger  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former. 

The  fall  in  the  birth-rate  has  been  more  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  than  in  that  of  skilled  workmen, 
and  the  disparity  is  even  more  marked  between  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  and  the  class  of  unskilled  workmen. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  religion  or  race  on  the  decline 
of  the  birth-rate,  the  Chief  Rabbi  stated  that  “in  some  cities  of 
the  United  States  the  largest  family  was  found  amongst  the  Jews, 
next  to  that  came  the  Roman  Catholics,  followed  by  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  whilst  the  smallest  family  was  found  among  persons  with 
no  positive  religious  affiliation,”  but  the  question  of  the  influence 
of  different  forms  of  religion  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
difference  of  religious  profession  is  associated  with  racial  differ¬ 
ences.  Even  this  consideration  helps  but  little,  for  whereas 
Roman  Catholic  Ireland  has  a  large  and  increasing  birth-rate, 
some  Roman  Catholic  communities  have  a  declining  population. 

Education,  and  especially  the  higher  education,  of  women,  has 
been  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  fertility.  No  help 
in  determining  this  question  was  obtainable  from  the  national 
statistics  and  recourse  was  had  to  private  researches. 

A  research  was  instituted  in  1890  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick  into 
the  post-graduate  life  of  women  students  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  fertility  of  these  women  was  compared  with  that 
of  their  non-col legiate  sisters  and  no  evidence  was  found  to  justify 
a  belief  that  their  college  life  and  education  had  lessened  their 
fertility. 

A  second  research  of  a  similar  character  was  carried  out  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Birth-rate  Commission.  The  results 
were  very  carefully  corrected  in  accordance  with  modern  statistical 
methods,  “the  result  being  that  the  mean  size  of  family  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  non-college  women  on  the  basis  of  the  college 
experience  proved  to  be  2’29  as  against  the  actual  observed  family 
of  2’ 15.  In  other  words,  making  the  required  correction,  the 
fertility  of  the  non-college  woman  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
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that  of  the  college  woman.  A  similiar  standardisation  applied  to 
Mrs.  Sidgwick’s  data  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  so  that  our 
results  are  in  complete  accord  with  hers  :  viz.,  there  is  no  physio¬ 
logical  difference  between  the  fertilities  of  the  two  classes.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  calculation  is  based  on  too  small 
numbers  to  justify  any  valid  conclusion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  believe  that  education  lessens  fertility  have  nothing 
but  their  opinions  on  which  to  ground  their  assertion.  An 
endeavour  must  be  made  to  obtain  further  information  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  great  interest.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  came  on  consideration  of  the  statistical  evidence  before  it 
were  : — 

1.  That  the  birth-rate  has  declined  to  the  extent  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  within  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

2.  That  this  decline  is  not,  to  any  important  extent,  due  to 
alterations  in  the  marriage-rate,  to  a  rise  of  the  mean  age  at 
marriage,  or  to  other  causes  diminishing  the  proportion  of  married 
women  of  fertile  age  in  the  population. 

3.  That  this  decline,  although  general,  has  not  been  uniformly 
distributed  over  all  sections  of  the  community. 

4.  That  on  the  whole  the  decline  has  been  more  marked  in  the 
more  prosperous  classes. 

5.  That  the  greater  incidence  of  infant  mortality  upon  the  less 
prosperous  classes  does  not  reduce  their  effective  fertility  to  the 
level  of  that  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

In  addition  to  these  conclusions,  which  were  warranted  by  tbe 
statistical  evidence,  the  Commission  was  also  of  opinion  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  conscious  limitation 
of  the  family  was  widely  practised  among  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  that  such  restriction  was  gaining  ground  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  that,  in  addition,  illegal  induction  of  abortion  is 
frequently  practised  among  the  industrial  population. 

The  Commission  did  not  think  that  the  higher  education  of 
women  diminished  their  physiological  aptitude  for  child-bearing, 
whatever  might  be  its  indirect  results  on  the  birth-rate. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  statistical  evidence  taken 
by  the  Birth-rate  Commission ;  but  perhaps  a  more  interesting 
portion  of  its  work  was  concerned  with  economic  and  social 
aspects,  the  housing  question,  the  moral  and  religious  considera¬ 
tions,  and  the  relation  of  the  acknowledged  decline  of  the  birth¬ 
rate  to  certain  medical  questions. 

By  some  witnesses  it  was  held  that  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  any  rate  was  as  great  as  was  justified  by  the  area 
of  the  country  and  by  its  capacity  for  the  production  of  food 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
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witnesses  felt  that  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  Great  Britain, 
the  necessities  of  which  are  largely  supplied  by  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  other  nations,  and  more  especially  with  her  own 
Colonies,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Malthusian  doctrine  holds 
good.  As  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  and  the  scale 
of  comfort  and  even  of  luxury  has  risen  throughout  the  entire 
population,  there  has  been  an  increasing  necessity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  and  more  especially  of  our  exports,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  the  means  of  purchasing  the  commodities  of 
which  our  population  stands  in  need. 

The  Commission  was  of  opinion  that  “there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  a  further  reduction  in  the  English  birth-rate  would 
at  the  present  time  give  a  larger  yield  of  wealth  per  head.  It 
would  attract  foreign  labour  into  this  country,  if  it  were  allowed 
to  enter,  and  would  check  the  migration  of  labour  to  our 
Dominions.  It  would  slightly  lower  the  death-rate,  if  the  reduc¬ 
tion  occurred  in  the  most  prolific  and  improvident  class,  where 
infant  mortality  is  high,  but  not  otherwise.” 

From  these  considerations  it  would  appear  that  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  our  birth-rate  would  be  an  unmixed  evil.  The  attraction  of 
foreign  labour,  which  probably  means  the  attraction  of  “undesir¬ 
able  aliens,”  would  tend  to  make  labour  cheap,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  home*  population,  and  would  at  the  same  time  lower  the 
moral  and  physical  standard  of  the  race.  Some  admixture  of 
foreign  blood  may  be  no  evil,  but  inasmuch  as  the  admixture 
would  most  probably  be  not  with  the  best  and  most  progressive 
classes  of  several  nationalities,  but  with  the  dregs  of  their  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  our  national  stock  would  be  improved 
thereby. 

The  second  consideration,  viz.,  that  the  migration  of  labour 
to  our  Dominions  would  be  checked  also  indicates  an  undesirable 
result.  Our  Oversea  Dominions  are  too  sparsely  populated  :  Canada 
has  an  enormous  area  with  a  population  somewhere  about  that  of 
London,  giving  her  a  density  of  population  of  approximately  two 
individuals  per  acre.  The  case  of  Australia  is  even  w^orse.  In  both 
these  great  Dominions  labour  is  scarce,  almost  unobtainable,  and 
yet  they  need  labour  even  more  than  money  to  enable  them  to 
develop  their  great  natural  endowments.  Canada  is  capable  of 
becoming  one  of  the  largest  granaries  of  the  world ;  her  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  production  of  fruit,  whether  canned  or  fresh,  and 
her  splendid  fisheries  need  nothing  but  an  increased  supply 
of  labour  and  of  temporary  loans  of  money  for  their  development. 
In  like  manner  Australia  requires  labour  and  money  to  develop 
her  industries,  which  include  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  growing 
of  com,  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  her  great  metal  industries. 
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Both  these  great  Dominions  are  absolutely  determined  to 
remain  “white,”  and  they  would  greatly  prefer  to  keep  the  race 
as  pure  as  may  be.  Both  of  them,  and  more  especially  Canada, 
see  and  understand  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  America 
owing  to  large  masses  of  aliens  in  the  midst  of  a  people.  It 
would  be  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Canada,  Australia,  and 
our  other  Dominions  should  the  British  element  be  swamped  by 
large  and  continued  importations  of  German,  Italian,  Polish,  and 
other  immigrants,  and  yet  if  the  birth-rate  in  the  British  Isles 
continues  to  fall  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
we  shall  not  possess  enough  man-power  to  maintain  our  own 
home  industries,  we  shall  have  none  to  spare  for  the  Greater 
Britain  overseas,  and  in  the  course  of  a  distinctly  measurable 
time  these  Greater  Britains  will  be  British  in  name  only. 

An  argument  that  has  been  advanced  against  a  relatively  high 
birth-rate  is  that  where  there  are  too  many  workers  in  each  trade 
there  is  either  not  enough  work  to  go  round  or,  the  supply 
exceeding  the  demand,  the  price  of  labour — that  is,  the  wages— 
inevitably  fall.  Whether  this  argument  possesses  cogency  under 
certain  circumstances  we  need  not  here  inquire,. because  at  the 
present  time  and  for  many  years  to  come  the  British  Empire  as 
a  whole  will  continue  to  be  sparsely  populated  and  the  demand 
for  a  healthy  and  virile  population  will  continue. 

It  is  quite  true  that  every  advance  in  the  wealth  and  position 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  portions  of  the  population  tends 
to  decrease  the  birth-rate.  As  the  people  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  and  as  they  appreciate  more  fully  the  advantages 
of  comfort  and  of  leisure,  a  tendency  arises  to  wilfully  diminish 
the  number  of  those  dependent  on  the  wage-earner.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  selfish  policy  and  one  that  seeks  the  supposed  good  of 
individuals  without  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  race  :  it  is 
perhaps  natural,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  commendable.  Here, 
no  doubt,  we  touch  on  an  extremely  important  but  very  difficult 
subject.  What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  the 
family?  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  that  the  population 
should  increase,  and  that  the  State,  as  the  owner  of  an  immense 
property,  should  possess  enough  managers,  overseers,  and 
labourers  to  secure  its  due  development.  It  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  advisable  that  the  State  should  devise  means  for 
assisting  individuals  to  rear  families,  from  which  alone  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  Commonwealth  can  be  supplied.  The  best  means  of 
accomplishing  this  end  have  been  discussed  by  statesmen  and 
economists  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  sometimes  with  relatively  good 
results  and  sometimes  with  evil.  Proposals  have  been  made  for 
the  remission  of  taxation  oh  the  fathers  of  families  where  the 
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children  exceed  a  certain  number,  say,  four  or  five.  Again,  it 
has  been  thought  that  the  production  of  children  might  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  State  endowment — e.g.,  that  each  child  on  attaining 
the  age  of  fourteen  might  receive  from  the  State  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  would  enable  it  to  be  advantageously  apprenticed  or 
would  furnish  it  with  the  means  of  continuing  its  education. 
No  douht  every  proposal  of  this  sort  may  be  combated  and  may 
be  said  to  be  socialistic  in  tendency,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  law 
of  this  dispensation  that  no  good  shall  be  unmixed,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  highest  statesmanship  is  shown  in  devising  measures 
which,  although  far  from  perfect,  are  at  any  rate  calculated  to 
secure  the  maximum  amount  of  good  and  the  minimum  amount 
of  evil.  At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  that  the  stratum  of 
society  most  needing  assistance  is  not  that  of  the  so-called  poor. 
The  lower  middle  class,  from  whence  we  might  hope  to  derive 
a  good  supply  of  healthy  and  intelligent  citizens,  is  the  most 
hardly  hit  of  all  by  the  conditions  induced  by  the  war.  The 
inelastic  income,  varying  from  £150  to  £500  a  year,  is  earned  by 
men  of  education  who  earnestly  desire  possibilities  of  education  for 
their  children  and  who  are  anxious  that  those  children  should  not 
sink  in  the  social  scale.  But,  even  at  the  upper  limit  of  such 
incomes,  what  opportunity  is  there  for  a  liberal  education  for 
more  than  three,  or  at  the  most,  four  children? 

Another  point  considered  by  the  Commission  was  that  of 
the  world’s  standpoint  with  regard  to  an  excess  of  population.  It 
was  suggested  that  possibly,  should  every  country  agree  in  the 
desirability  of  greatly  increasing  its  population,  a  time  might 
come  when  all  the  available  arable  space  of  the  globe  might  not 
suffice  to  feed  its  teeming  millions.  To  this  the  Commission  felt 
that  the  obvious  reply  is  that  “there  seems  no  volume  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  available  supplies  of  foods  and  other 
materials  m  the  world  cannot  and  will  not  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  of  population  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Of 
general  over-population  in  any  absolute  sense  of  the  term  there 
is  no  evidence.” 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  was  that  on  the  Housing  Question. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  limited  to  London,  and  dealt  only  with  the 
accommodation  provided  by  the  London  County  Council,  the 
Puchy  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Guinness  Trust.  The  two  last-named 
may,  however,  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  conditions  in  large 
towns.  It  was  quite  evident  that  children  are  the  great  difficulty  in 
housing.  Landlords  do  not  like  large  families,  and  no  doubt  from 
the  landlords’  point  of  view  this  objection  is  reasonable  enough. 
Children,  even  good  children,  are  necessarily  noisy,  and  they  are 
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frequently  destructive.  In  the  country  the  noise  made  by 
children  at  play  is  not  of  so  great  consequence  as  it  is  in  towns, 
where  the  population  is  much  denser.  In  towns  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  noise  of  children,  and  in  towns  there  are  many 
people  who  do  their  work  at  night  and  must  rest  in  the  day, 
therefore  landlords  do  not  want  their  tenants  to  have  any  children 
at  all,  and  still  less  large  families.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evils 
of  overcrowding  have  been  better  recognised  of  late  years,  and  a 
proper  desire  to  prevent  the  moral  and  physical  evils  of  over¬ 
crowding  has  led  to  legislation  which  has  for  its  object  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adequate  sleeping  accommodation,  so  that  adults  and 
children  alike  may  have  sufficient  cubic  space,  and  also  that 
decency  and  comfort  may  be  secured. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  London  County  Council  Housing 
Department,  two  persons  are  allowed  per  room,  and  in  certain 
special  cases  an  addition  to  this  number  of  one  child  under  three 
years  of  age.  No  one  can  say  that  this  is  a  luxurious  allowance 
of  house  room,  and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  young  couple  with  a 
growing  family  the  time  soon  comes  when  three,  and  even  four, 
rooms  are  needed. 

The  Guinness  Trust  is  run  in  the  interests  of  poor  wage-earners 
in  a  large-hearted  and  sympathetic  spirit,  but  even  in  its  buildings 
much  difficulty  occurs  as  the  children  increase  in  number,  and 
more  especially  when  they  are  of  opposite  sexes. 

The  Keimington  Estate  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  has  been 
transformed  under  the  enthusiastic  guidance  of  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  into  a  model  area,  and  special  consideration 
is  shown  to  tenants ;  but  it  is  evident  that  even  magnificent 
attempts  by  private  individuals  to  solve  the  Housing  Question  in 
great  urban  areas  have  as  yet  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the 
problem.  Indeed,  as  the  Eeport  says;  “It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  father  and  mother  of  a  growing  family  who  may  be 
quite  willing  to  have  more  children  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  prospect  of  being  turned  out  of  their  rooms  if  another  birth 
occurs ;  thus  there  is  a  silent  yet  steady  pressure  upon  them  not 
to  run  the  risk  of  eviction,  especially  in  tenements  and  the 
central  areas  of  large  towns.” 

From  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee, 
whose  report  was  published  in  1913,  rural  housing  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  even  worse  than  is  the  urban.  The  provision  of  cottages 
is  altogether  inadequate,  and  there  is  much  overcrowding. 
Married  sons  and  daughters  are  frequently  compelled  to  live  with 
their  parents,  and  there  is  practically  no  house  room  for  the 
grandchildren.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  grandparents,  parents, 
aud  grandchildren  all  use  the  same  sleeping  room,  and  the  diffi- 
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culty  is  enhanced  by  one  or  more  lodgers,  who  may  be  men  or 
women. 

The  consequences  of  this  overcrowding  are  disastrous.  Not 
only  does  it  conduce  to  the  spread  of  all  ordinary  infections,  but 
also  to  the  propagation  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases. 
Worse,  perhaps,  than  these  misfortunes  is  the  inevitable  disaster 
of  the  blunting  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  the  impossibility 
of  decency  and  of  self-respect,  and,  naturally,  the  constant 
tendency  to  lower  the  birth-rate.  The  foundation  of  all  this 
trouble  lies  in  the  failure  both  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
classes  to  secure  sufficient  wages  to  enable  them  to  pay  such  rents 
as  would  represent  a  business  return  on  the  money  invested  in 
building  tenements  and  cottages.  The  problem  is,  of  course, 
extremely  difficult,  but  apparently  it  is  not  insoluble,  for  we 
learn  from  The  Rural  Problem,  by  Henry  D.  Harben,  that  the 
building  of  suitable  cottages  in  Ireland  has  helped  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  population  and  to  get  rid  of  acute  poverty. 
Further,  he  tells  us  that  in  County  Cork,  where  many  such 
cottages  have  been  built,  wages  have  risen.  Evidently,  there¬ 
fore,  the  problem,  no  matter  how  difficult,  has  been  solved  there 
and  can  be  solved  elsewhere. 

The  medical  witnesses  before  the  Birth-rate  Commission 
emphasised  the  medical,  medico-legal,  and  ethical  distinctions 
between  certain  methods  of  prevention  of  conception  and  certain 
other  measures  having  practically  the  same  result.  It  was  felt 
that  abstention  from  the  duties  of  the  married  state  for  a  certain 
period  stood  on  a  totally  different  plane  from  the  use  of  instru¬ 
ments  intended  to  prevent  conception,  and  that  still  more  both 
these  methods  ought  to  be  discriminated  from  the  destruction  of 
the  products  of  conception,  wdiich  is  not  only  an  offence  at  law, 
but  must  always  be  an  offence  to  anyone  with  an  enlightened 
conscience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  doctors  and  physiologists  are  well  aware 
that  the  embryo  is  alive  from  the  moment  of  fertilisation,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  time  limit  on  the  one  side  of 
which  destruction  would  be  unobjectionable,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  which  it  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  murder.  In  the 
interests  of  the  country,  the  mother,  and  the  child  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  raise  the  standard  of  morality  in  this  respect, 
and  to  teach  the  public  that  the  embryo  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  existence  is  a  potential  citizen  of  the  State  and  has  a  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  State.  Further  than  this,  men  and 
women  must  be  taught  that  the  embryo  is  truly  a  child  of  theirs 
and  that  it  has  a  right  to  their  love  and  their  protection,  that 
its  premature  birth,  whether  it  occurs  naturally  or  is  induced 
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artiticially,  is  a  family  loss.  They  ought  also  to  realise  that  the 
mother  runs  a  very  considerable  personal  risk  when  she  permits 
any  interference  with  the  life  of  her  unborn  babe. 

The  influence  of  certain  diseases  on  the  birth-rate  was  considered 
by  the  Commission,  and  it  was  recognised  that  both  gonorrhoea  and 
syphilis  exert  a  strong  adverse  effect.  The  former  disease  renders 
conception  much  less  probable  than  in  the  healthy  woman,  while 
the  latter,  although  not  checking  conception,  causes  a  very  heavy 
percentage  of  miscarriages,  premature  and  still-births.  One  of 
the  witnesses.  Dr.  Florence  Willey  (now  Lady  Barrett),  was  of 
opinion  that  nearly  33  per  cent,  of  all  still-births  are  due  to 
syphilis,  and  Dr.  Amand  Routh  stated  that  as  many  children  die 
during  the  nine  months  of  intra-uterine  life  as  in  the  first  twelve 
months  after  birth.  Evidence  to  the  same  effect  was  given  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  and  Dr.  Mott. 
The  Commission  felt  that  not  only  ought  the  public  to  be  care¬ 
fully  educated  in  the  recognition  of  the  disastrous  meaning  of 
these  figures,  but  also  that  still-births  and  miscarriages  ought  to 
be  notified,  in  order  to  promote  public  education  and  also  to 
provide  the  possibility  of  the  parents  receiving  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  to  secure  their  own  health  and  the  health  of  any  subse¬ 
quently  conceived  child. 

An  extremely  interesting  portion  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Commission  was  that  which  concerned  the  moral  and  religious 
aspects  of  the  limitation  of  families.  Representative  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  and  some  of  the  Free  Churches  were  examined,  and  with¬ 
out  exception  they  were  opposed  “on  moral  and  religious  grounds 
not  only  to  the  practice  of  abortion,  which  has  had  no  defender 
among  those  who  have  given  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
but  to  the  use  of  mechanical  and  chemical  means  to  prevent  con¬ 
ception.  There  was  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to  the  morality 
of  restricting  the  family  in  other  ways,” 

In  1913  a  Committee  of  Anglican  Bishops  sat  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  restriction  of  families.  Its  disapprobation  of  these 
practices  received  the  sanction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  diocesan 
bishops.  “The  Report  speaks  with  great  earnestness  of  the  pre¬ 
valent  degradation  of  marriage,  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
upholding  its  sacred  character  as  a  divine  institution  for  the 
'  pro-creation  of  children  and  the  consecration  of  human  love.  It 
;  condemns  entirely  the  use  of  mechanical  and  chemical  means  to 
prevent  conception,  but  admits  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
a  married  pair  may  legitimately  desire  to  limit  their  family.”  One 
or  more  of  the  bishops,  however,  held  that  the  birth  of  children 
is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  marital  intercourse. 
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According  to  the  evidence  given  by  a  priest  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  marriage  is  the  indefeasible  right  of  every  man 
and  woman  who  is  capable  of  pro-creation.  The  Eoman  Church 
disapproves  of  legislation  against  the  marriage  of  the  physically 
or  mentally  unfit,  even  though  it  may  discourage  such  marriages. 

By  the  Jews  prevention  of  conception  is  strongly  condemned. 
Marriage  and  a  family  are  incumbent  on  every  Jew,  and  by  the 
rules  of  his  Church  a  widower  who  has  not  two  children  must 
marry  again. 

In  the  Free  Churches,  “  while  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of 
the  individual  conscience  are  very  fully  recognised,  yet  ministers 
do  by  public  teaching  and  private  counsel  exercise  a  guiding 
influence  on  many  moral  questions.” 

All  the  medical  and  clerical  witnesses  agreed  that  anything  in 
the  nature  of  chemical  and  mechanical  contraceptives  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  the  product  of  conception,  even  in  the 
very  earliest  stage,  was  illegal,  immoral,  and  irreligious. 

From  the  above  presentment  of  the  facts  elicited  from  witnesses 
before  the  Birth-rate  Commission,  and  from  a  consideration  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  was  led,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  of  those  who  are  organising 
the  work  of  the  National  Baby  Week,  will  be  to  provide  for  the 
ante-natal  care  of  the  child.  What  the  mother  is  the  child  will 
be,  and,  if  she  be  feeble,  underfed,  overworked,  and  uncared  for, 
her  child  will  in  all  probability  partake  of  her  feebleness  and  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  even  if  born  alive  it  is  little  likely  to  survive  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  first  twelve  months  of  life.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that,  out  of  the  800,000  children  born  alive  every 
year  in  England  and  Wales,  100,000  die  before  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  birth.  This  loss  of  one-eighth  of  our  citizens  is  not 
only  a  misfortune,  it  is  a  disgrace — a  disgrace  that  is  made  all 
the  greater  by  the  fact  that  infantile  mortality  varies  from  so 
low  a  rate  as  70  or  80  in  the  thousand  amongst  the  well-to-do, 
the  clean,  the  careful,  and  the  intelligent,  up  to  a  figure  approach¬ 
ing  300  in  the  thousand  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  notably 
in*  some  mining  and  industrial  districts  and  in  some  slum  areas 
of  our  great  cities.  Poverty  in  itself  is  not  a  cause  of  infantile 
mortality,  but  poverty  in  association  with  bad  housing,  bad  sani¬ 
tation,  and  other  disastrous  circumstances  is  the  chief  agent  in 
the  destruction  of  our  children. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  interest  and  the  conscience 
of  the  whole  nation  will  be  awakened,  and  that  a  really  earnest 
and  national  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  this 
massacre  of  the  innocents.  Mary  Scharlip:b. 
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The  decision  of  the  Cabinet  to  summon  a  Convention  to  give 
Irishmen  for  the  first  time  in  history  an  opportunity  to  “hammer 
out” — in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  phrase — a  Constitution  for  them¬ 
selves  seems  to  justify  an  attempt  to  review  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  Now  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  turning-point  in  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  seems  desirable  to  attempt 
to  sum  up  with  as  much  precision  as  is  possible  the  trend  of  Irish 
public  opinion  on  the  problem  of  self-government  in  Ireland. 
The  views  put  forward  in  these  pages  may  not  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  John  Redmond  ;  they  go  con¬ 
siderably  further  than  the  official  Nationalists  ever  thought  of 
going  until  the  recent  elections  in  Roscommon  and  Longford 
proved  that  the  people  were  in  advance  of  the  politicians.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many,  even  of  the  more  modern  members 
of  the  increasing  party  of  Sinn  Fein,  who  probably  would  regard 
these  proposals  as  falling  far  short  of  what  they  desire.  There 
is,  however,  an  influential  and,  I  believe,  a  growing  body  of 
thinking  men  and  women  in  Ireland,  who  stand  midway  between 
the  party  politicians  and  those  advanced  Sinn  Feiners  opposed 
to  any  policy  involving  recognition  of,  and  representation  in,  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  \eould,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
feel  in  general  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper. 

Before  I  attempt  to  outline  the  proposals  for  the  Constitution 
of  Ireland,  let  me  endeavour  to  summarise  some  of  the  arguments 
on  which  Nationalists  base  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  self-govern¬ 
ment.  However  much  Irish  Nationalists  as  a  whole  may 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  they  are  absolutely  united 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  grievance.  This  means  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  population  of  the  three  provinces  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  more  than  half  of  Ulster,  and 
a  very  large  part — approximately  one-half — of  the  north-east  part 
of  Ulster  are  completely  at  one  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  they 
demand  some  measure  of  autonomy  for  Ireland.  Space  only 
permits  of  the  arguments  for  self-government  being  stated  in  the 
most  succinct  form. 

Ireland  bases  this  claim  on  the  ground  of  Nationality — that  she 
is  a  distinct  and  ancient  nation  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
nationality  marking  her  off  from  other  nations ;  and  by  reason 
of  this  quality  must  be  free  to  work  out  her  national  life  in 
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harmony  with  the  character  of  her  people,  consistently  with  the 
peculiar  economic  and  racial  conditions  of  Ireland.  She  bases  it 
on  historical  grounds,  that  the  status  of  her  Parliament  as  the 
Legislature  of  the  Irish  people  was  recognised  as  inviolable  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  Eenunciation  Act  of  1793,  which  declared 
that  “the  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  bound  by 
laws  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  was  established,  and  should 
not  be  questioned  or  questionable  ’’ ;  on  the  ground  that  having 
had  her  own  Parliament  she  was  deprived  of  it  and  that  that 
Union  was  brought  about  by  methods  so  dishonest  and  corrupt 
that  it  vitiated  and  rendered  void  the  whole  transaction ;  that 
even  if  it  had  not  been  procured  by  fraud  and  bribery  her  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  no  authority  and  no  right  to  surrender  her  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  Act  of  Union  itself  was  an  imperfect  measure 
requiring  several  further  Acts  to  remedy  defects  or  correct  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  such  as  the  assimilation 
of  coinage  between  the  two  countries,  the  union  of  the  customs 
and  the  like ;  that  the  promises  on  the  faith  of  which  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  Union,  such  as  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  would  be  granted  and  that  Irish  commerce 
would  be  protected  and  Irish  trade  encouraged,  and,  above  all, 
that  the  United  Parliament  would  legislate  for  Ireland  more 
efficiently  than  the  Irish  Legislature,  were  disregarded;  that  ever 
since  the  Union  the  incapacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administration  assumed  by  England  has  been,  and  is 
being,  amply  demonstrated.  On  constitutional  grounds  it  is 
asserted  that  the  power  which  imposes  legislation  in  no  sense 
represents  the  Irish  people,  that  the  administration  of  Ireland  is 
an  insult  to  the  Irish  people,  inasmuch  as  the  government  is  in 
essentials,  if  not  in  form,  nothing  better  than  that  of  a  Crown 
Colony,  such  as  that  of  Bermuda,  of  the  Bahamas,  or  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  because  the  executive  and  administrative  authority 
does  not  derive  its  power  from,  and  is  in  no  sense  responsible  to, 
the  Irish  people  or  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  The 
argument  against  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  is  further  based 
on  economic  grounds,  that  the  administration,  such  as  it  is,  is 
extravagant,  wasteful,  and  inefficient;  that  during  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  which  have  passed  since  the  Union 
famines,  rebellions,  coercion  Acts,  wholesale  prosecutions,  in¬ 
creasing  emigration,  a  diminishing  population,  and  unsuccessful 
trading  have  been,  if  not  the  direct  results,  at  any  rate  the 
record,  of  English  administration  in  Ireland.  In  urgent  matters 
of  social  reform,  such  as  the  housing  of  the  poor  in  Irish 
cities,  and  especially  in  the  capital  of  Ireland,  justly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  disgrace  to  civilisation,”  and  in  the  system  of 
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primary  education  described  as  “one  of  the  worst  in  Europe,” 
Ireland  lags  far  behind  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  because 
the  United  Parliament  has  been  too  busy  to  study  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  Irish  social  problems.  On  democratic  principles  the 
government  of  Ireland  stands  condemned  because  it  offends 
against  that  essential  condition  of  all  good  government  which 
requires  that  the  Executive  should  draw  its  authority  from,  and 
be  responsible  to,  the  people  governed.  It  is  also  condemned  on 
the  ground  of  efficiency,  as  the  growth  of  its  other  duties  and 
the  ever-increasing  claims  on  its  time  render  it  impossible  for 
the  United  Parliament  to  fulfil  its  promise  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 
Government  without  the  assent  of  the  governed,  always  bad,  is 
particularly  bad  in  Ireland  for  reasons  peculiar  to  that  country. 
From  the  industrial  standpoint,  the  strongest  arguments  may  be 
drawn  to  prove  the  incapacity  of  Great  Britain  to  legislate  for 
Ireland.  Again  and  again  since  the  Union  the  commercial  and 
trade  interests  of  Ireland  have  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  The 
economic  differences  between  the  condition  of  a  rich,  progressive, 
industrial  country  like  England  and  of  a  poor  community  mainly 
agricultural,  such  as  Ireland,  are  such  as  to  render  legislation 
enacted  in  England  and  beneficial  to  its  trade  interests  inappro¬ 
priate  to  and  most  injurious  to  Ireland.  Finally,  it  is  contended 
that  the  intimate  feeling  and  appreciation  of  Irishmen  for  the 
needs  of  their  own  country  is  an  essential  condition  for  wise, 
economic,  and  progressive  government,  and  that  legislation  by 
any  assembly  outside  Ireland  and  not  composed  of  Irishmen , 
however  well  intentioned,  will  never  satisfy  the  legitimate  national 
aspirations  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  lapse  of  time — that  gentle  solvent  of  so  many  political  pro¬ 
blems — has  entirely  failed  to  mitigate  the  opposition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  the  existing  system  of  government ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  said  that  to-day,  after  over  a  century  of  Union  legis¬ 
lation,  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  right  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  stronger  and  better  defined  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
So  strong  is  this  feeling  that  in  Easter  week,  1916,  it  took  the 
form  of  an  armed  and  organised  rebellion  which  was  largely 
caused  by  the  many  disappointments  and  delays  in  passing  the 
Home  Eule  Act  and  the  very  widespread  feeling  that  the  tortuous 
policy  of  the  Government  indicated  an  intention  to  destroy  or 
dismember  it. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to  urge  that  some 
measure  of  self-government  must  be  granted  to  this  small  nation¬ 
ality  without  any  further  delay,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
England  and  of  the  Empire,  but  also  to  consolidate  and  retain 
the  goodwill  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  of  our  allies  in 
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tlie  United  States.  The  professions  of  sympathy  with  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  small  nationalities,  the  oft-repeated  declaration  of  the 
right  of  peoples,  large  and  small,  to  work  out  their  own  destinies, 
would  ring  remarkably  hollow  if  the  end  of  the  war  were  to  find 
a  disillusioned  and  discontented  Ireland  denied  that  measure  of 
responsible  self-government  which  the  political  genius  of  Irish¬ 
men  has  so  largely  helped  to  work  successfully  in  all  the  Dominions 
of  the  Empire.  The  frank  admission  of  the  complete  breakdown 
of  the  existing  system  of  government  in  Ireland  made  by  Mr. 
Asquith  after  his  visit  to  Ireland  following  on  the  rebellion  of 
Easter  week,  and  the  constantly  recurring  evidences  during  the 
last  twelve  months  of  that  breakdown,  prove  that  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  Ireland  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency 
and  it  is  felt  by  all  parties  in  Ireland,  outside  North-east  Ulster, 
as  well  as  by  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  that  no  long  delay 
must  take  place  in  confiding  the  working  out  of  a  solution  to  a 
convention  representative  of  all  Irishmen. 

The  attitude  of  Irishmen  as  a  w’hole  to  the  establishment  of 
self-government  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  realised  in 
England.  It  is  still  believed  in  some  quarters  that  those  wUo  are 
described  as  Unionists  are  still  irreconcilably  opposed  to  any  form 
of  Irish  self-government.  This  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
the  case.  Outside  a  corner  in  North-east  Ulster,  there  is  almost 
a  unanimity  of  feeling  in  favour  of  an  immediate  and  a  generous 
measure  of  self-government.  Not  only  is  Nationalist  opinion— 
and  this  represents  all  shades  of  national  politics — stronger  than 
it  has  ever  been  before  in  its  demand,  but  Unionists  and  Con¬ 
servatives  and  non-politicians  of  various  kinds  have  gradually 
come  to  realise  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future  of  Ireland  and 
for  the  development  of  her  trade  and  commerce  depends  upon  the 
early  settlement  of  a  problem  which  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
increase  in  taxation,  the  dislocation  of  trade,  the  apprehension 
that  the  anticipated  industrial  conflict  in  England  may  spread 
to  Ireland,  the  long-continued  neglect  of  social  legislation  in 
Ireland,  make  every  day  more  urgent.  The  heart  and  soul  of 
Ireland  are  weary  of  conflict,  she  is  profoundly  anxious  for  peace, 
she  wishes  to  begin  a  new  era  of  reconstruction,  of  the  building 
up  of  the  national  life  on  a  foundation  suited  to  her  temperament 
and  her  economic  condition.  But  Ireland,  if  she  wants  peace, 
wmnts  peace  with  honour.  She  wants  a  peace  based  on  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which  shall  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  enable  her  to  develop 
her  own  national  life  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  her  people. 
It  is  important  to  realise  that  this  is  an  ideal  to  which  the 
Unionists  of  the  three  southern  provinces  are  hardly  less  devoted 
than  the  Sinn  Fein  party. 
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The  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Unionist  community  of  the  three 
southern  provinces  is  that,  provided  there  are  reasonable  safe¬ 
guards  and  also  provided  that  the  measure  of  Home  Eule  is 
sufficiently  generous  in  its  financial  provisions,  they  are  not  only 
prepared  to  assent  to  it,  but  to  throw  in  the  weight  of  their 
administrative  experience,  their  education,  and  their  political  and 
social  influence  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  question  of  the  moment  is  no  longer  whether  Home  Eule 
shall  be  granted  or  withheld,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  safeguards  which  should  be  imposed.  Those 
who  know  the  Irish  best  would,  I  believe,  affirm  that  no  safe¬ 
guards  are  necessary.  The  Irish  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
generous  measure  of  self-government,  would  never  tolerate  the 
idea  of  differentiating  between  one  class  in  the  community  and 
another,  or  one  interest,  economic,  industrial  or  social,  and  another. 
The  Unionist  inhabitants  of  the  three  southern  provinces  have 
again  and  again  declared  that  their  Nationalist  neighbours  have 
shown  in  their  daily  lives  a  complete  absence  of  prejudice  and 
an  entire  freedom  from  any  inclination  to  anything  in  the  smallest 
degree  approaching  unfair  treatment.  In  the  confusing  mists 
of  political  controversy  in  some  mysterious  way  for  which  no  one 
would  admit  responsibility  it  has  become  recognised  that  “safe¬ 
guards”  are  necessary,  and  therefore,  I  believe,  all  Irish  Nation¬ 
alists  would  agree  that  there  is  no  form  of  “  safeguard  ”  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  a  self-governing  and  responsible 
Constitution  which  could  be  devised  to  which  the  Irish  people 
will  not  assent. 

What,  then,  does  Ireland  want?  I  suggest  that  what  Ireland 
wants  is  a  form  of  responsible  self-government  of  the  Dominion 
type.  Various  proposals  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward, 
O’Connell’s  Eepeal  of  the  Union,  Butt’s  Home  Eule,  and  in  later 
days  Devolution,  sometimes  on  broader  and  sometimes  on 
narrower  lines.  To-day  for  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  moderate 
and  thinking  men  of  all  parties  self-government  on  Dominion  lines 
may  most  emphatically  be  declared  to  “hold  the  field.”  Ireland 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  accept  a  Constitution  less  ample 
than  that  which  the  self-governing  Dominions  possess.  This 
involves  an  Executive  Government  appointed  by  a  Governor  re¬ 
presenting  the  Crown,  responsible  to  the  Parliament  which  elects 
them,  and  it  also  involves  as  an  essential  part  of  the  settlement 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  fiscal  system  of  Ireland,  including 
control  of  the  customs  and  excise,  and  of  the  imposition,  collec¬ 
tion,  and  administration  under  the  authority  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  of  the  taxation  of  the  country. 

The  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1914  (4  &  5  Geo.  V.  c.  90),  has 
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failed  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  Irish  people  for  responsible 
self-government,  because  in  many  and  important  particulars  it 
offers  to  Ireland  far  less  than  the  Constitutions  which  her  own 
sons  have  helped  to  build  up  and  administer  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  Although  this  Act  may  form  the  framework 
upon  which  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  may  possibly 
be  built  up,  it  must  be  recognised  that  as  it  stands  it  satisfies 
no  section  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland.  The  Parliamentary  party 
believed,  I  am  sure  quite  honestly,  that  it  was  the  high-water 
mark  of  what  was  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  they 
professed  to  be  satisfied  with  it  when  it  was  put  on  the  Statute 
Book.  It  is  possible  that  Nationalist  public  opinion,  such  as 
it  then  w'as,  would  have  accepted  it  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  party  as  an  instalment  of  self-government.  The  spirit  of 
Ireland,  however,  has  changed.  Ireland  has  been  deeply  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  delays  in  putting  the  Act  in  force.  It  has  had 
time  to  examine  the  Act,  and  both  Unionists  and  Sinn  Feiners 
have  found  it  wanting.  Moreover,  the  soberising  influence  of 
the  rebellion  and  its  results  have  taught  Irishmen  that  their  aim 
should  be  not  to  snatch  at  a  temporary  makeshift  which  would 
form  “a  jumping-off  ground”  for  future  agitation  for  further 
demands,  but  a  permanent  settlement  which  would  give  peace 
to  their  country  and  form  a  solid  basis  for  a  united  and  whole¬ 
hearted  regenerative  movement  in  Ireland.  Finally,  a  clearer 
conception  of  what  is  essential  for  the  future  of  Ireland  has 
convinced  every  thinking  man  in  Ireland  that  the  existing  Home 
Buie  Act  does  not  in  itself  afford  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1914,  can  only  be  regarded  as  satis¬ 
factory  in  so  far  as  it  is  “on  the  Statute  Book,”  and  for  this 
reason  a  useful  foundation  upon  which  a  more  satisfactory  scheme 
may  be  built  up  by  large  amendments  on  the  existing  Act. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  position,  I  venture  to  put  forward 
the  follow^ing  suggestions  for  a  self-governing  Constitution  for 
Ireland,  based  upon  proposals  in  the  nature  of  amendments  to 
the  existing  Act. 

That  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  should  consist  of  the  King, 
represented  by  a  Governor-General,  a  Senate  consisting  of  120 
members  (instead  of  forty  as  in  the  Act,  for  reasons  stated  later 
on)  elected  upon  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  and 
a  House  of  Commons  consisting  of  164  members,  as  provided  by 
Section  9  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1914,  and  returned 
by  the  constituencies  as  in  Schedule  1,  Part  1,  of  the  Act. 

That  the  Parliament  should  have  complete  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  concerned  with  “the  peace,  order,  or  good  government 
of  Ireland,”  subject,  as  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  self-governing 
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Dominions,  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  veto  or  delay  any  par¬ 
ticular  Act.  That  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  should 
include  the  control  of  revenue  and  customs  and  the  imposition, 
collection,  and  administration  of  all  revenue  collected  in  Ireland, 
such  taxation  being  raised  as  in  the  self-governing  Dominions 
by  Appropriation  Bills  proposed  by  the  Irish  Cabinet,  the  vote 
on  taxation  being  reserved  to  the  House  of  Commons  Chamber 
of  the  Legislature.  The  powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature  would 
therefore  extend — and  duly  extend — to  all  matters  affecting  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  arising  in  this  country.  As  Great  Britain 
would  have  no  power  to  legislate  for  or  to  raise  taxes  in  Ireland 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  Irish  members  to  sit  in  Westminster. 
Not  less  from  the  true  interests  of  Ireland  than  from  those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  presence  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  in  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  obviously  undesirable. 

Again,  the  Irish  Parliament  being  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people  exclusively,  it  would  obviously 
have  no  authority  to  legislate  in  or  deal  with  any  matters  of  an 
Imperial  nature  or  any  matters  outside  the  limits  of  this  country. 
Consequently,  questions  of  Imperial  policy,  of  war  and  peace, 
of  international  trade  regulations,  and  of  international  concerns 
generally,  of  the  Imperial  system  of  posts,  telegraphs,  and  coinage, 
would  be  outside  the  purview  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  as  it  is 
of  the  Dominion  Parliaments  of  our  great  self-governing  Colonies 
—in  short,  its  powers  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to 
those  conferred  on  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  Section  59  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  Act,  1909  (9  Edward  VII.,  c.  9). 

There  are  other  provisions  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
insert  so  as  to  meet  the  possibly  groundless,  but  none  the  less 
strongly  felt,  apprehensions  of  Ulster.  As  already  stated,  there 
are  almost  no  safeguards  which  Ulster  could  demand  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  joining  in  the  Constitution  of  a  United  Ireland  which 
would  not  be  conceded,  just  as  there  is  nothing  which  Ulster 
could  offer  which  the  rest  of  Ireland  would  accept  to  leave  Ulster 
out.  These  safeguards  are  of  several  kinds,  partly  legislative 
and  partly  administrative. 

As  regards  the  legislative  safeguards,  the  Irish  Senate  should 
be  materially  strengthened,  and  its  numbers  should  be  increased 
from  forty  members  to  120  members,  of  whom  fifty  should  be 
elected  by  the  province  of  Ulster,  thirty  by  Leinster,  twenty- 
five  by  Munster,  and  fifteen  by  Connaught,  all  on  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation.  To  meet  Ulster’s  objections,  it 
is  admitted  that  a  proportionate  or  democratic  basis  of  allocation 
of  the  seats  in  the  Senate  should  not  be  adhered  to,  and  this 
arrangement  frankly  ignores  any  other  consideration  than  that 
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of  placating  Ulster.  I  would  further  suggest  that  the  Senate 
should  have  an  absolute  power  of  postponing  the  operation  of  any 
Bill  for  twelve  months,  and  that  it  should  have  the  further  power 
of  postponing  the  operation  of  any  measure  for  another  year  if 
the  Senate  passed  such  a  resolution  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
and,  thirdly,  that  it  should  have  the  further  protection  of  a  right 
of  appeal  against  any  Bill  to  the  King  in  Council — that  is,  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or,  when  it  is  established, 
to  the  Imperial  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  decision  of  either  of 
these  appellate  bodies  to  be  final. 

But  Ulster  contends  thatdt  is  not  only  by  legislation,  but  by 
taxation,  that  she  may  be  injuriously  dealt  with  by  the  Irish 
Parliament.  To  guard  against  this  danger  provisions  might  be 
inserted  in  the  Act  preventing  the  Irish  Parliament  from  raising 
its  revenue  by  any  scheme  or  system  of  taxation  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  imposing  any  taxation  upon  the  manufactures 
and  industries  of  Ulster  out  of  proportion  to  the  taxation  which 
would  be  raised  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  that 
an  Irish  House  of  Commons  would  be  so  w’icked  as  consciously 
and  deliberately  to  enforce  a  fiscal  system  which  w^ould  obviously 
do  rank  injustice  to  one  part  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  other  parts 
of  the  country  or  such  a  stupid  thing  as  to  perform  the  operation 
known  as  killing  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs,  especially 
when  the  nest  lies  in  the  most  populous,  intelligent,  and  politic¬ 
ally  organised  district  in  the  country.  To  meet,  however,  any 
possible  anxieties  on  this  score,  provisions  might  be  imposed  pre¬ 
cluding  any  form  of  taxation  which  would  raise  the  level  of  taxa¬ 
tion  upon  the  manufactures  and  industries  of  North-east  Ulster 
higher  than  that  which  would  be  levied  on  the  products  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  The  aim  of  an  Irish  Parliament  would 
obviously  be  to  establish  a  fair  and  reasonable  balance  betw'een 
taxation  on  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  Ulster  and  m 
the  agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  other  three  provinces 
so  as  to  arrive  at  that  equitable  distribution  of  taxation  which  is 
essential  to  a  w'ell-balanced  economic  system.  To  meet  any  fear 
on  the  part  of  North-east  Ulster  as  to  undue  taxation  of  her 
industries  I  suggest  that  she  should  have  a  right  of  appeal  against 
any  tax  to  a  Board  of,  say,  five  impartial  Commissioners,  who 
ought  to  be  authorities  on  finance  and  experienced  in  the  problems 
and  methods  of  taxation,  such  Commissioners  to  be  nominated 
by  his  Majesty  in  Council  or  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  the 
Empire,  when  it  comes  into  being. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  right  to  impose  taxes  must 
abide  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  outside  authority 
could  be  recognised  as  having  power  to  control  its  resolutions. 
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but  the  appeal  would  lie  as  to  whether  the  articles  selected  for 
taxation  did  or  did  not  unfairly  and  disproportionately  affect  the 
products  of  Ulster. 

Another  ground  of  opposition  of  Ulster  is  that  she  would  b<? 
excluded  from  her  legitimate  proportion  of  patronage  and  prefer¬ 
ment.  It  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  established  a  system 
by  which  all  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  both  in  its  higher 
and  lower  branches,  should  be  regulated  by  a  Board  of  Patronage 
so  constituted  as  to  secure  so  far  as  possible  impartiality ;  that 
promotion  should  be  regulated  by  seniority  and  proved  efficiency ; 
that  admission  to  the  Civil  Service  in  all  its  branches  should  be 
open  to  all  Irishmen  by  competitive  examination ;  and  that  the 
Poor  Law  Medical  Service,  the  administrative  services  under 
the  County,  Urban,  and  Kural  District  Councils,  Corpora¬ 
tions,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  all  other  similar  public 
bodies  should  be  formed  into  an  Irish  Civil  Service,  admis¬ 
sion  to  which  should  be  by  competitive  examination  and  pro¬ 
motion  in  which  should  be  regulated  on  lines  similar  to  those 
of  the  Civil  Service.  This  would  safeguard  the  interests  of  Ulster 
and  would  give  her  sons  a  wider  field  of  service  and  promotion 
than  if  Ulster  and  not  Ireland  were  their  oyster  which  they  with 
their  energy,  enterprise,  and  ability  might  prise  open.  Finally, 
Section  3  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1914,  provides  that 
“the  Irish  Parliament  shall  not  make  a  law  so  as  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  establish  or  endow  any  religion,  or  prohibit  or  restrict 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  give  a  preference,  privilege,  or  advan¬ 
tage  or  impose  any  disability  or  disadvantage,  on  account  of 
religious  belief  or  religious  or  ecclesiastical  status,  or  make  any 
religious  belief  or  religious  ceremony  a  condition  of  the  validity 
of  any  marriage,  or  affect  prejudicially  the  right  of  any  child  to 
attend  a  school  receiving  public  money  without  attending  the 
religious  instruction  at  that  school,  or  alter  the  constitution  of 
any  religious  body  or  divert  from  any  religious  denomination  the 
fabric  of  cathedral  churches  or  any  other  property.”  This 
clause  would  seem  to  be  wide  enough  to  cover  every 
conceivable  form  of  unfair  treatment,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  any  other  clause  extending,  or,  if  possible,  strengthening, 
this  provision  would  be  acceptable  to  Nationalist  public  opinion 
in  Ireland. 

Two  other  points  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  The  attitude  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  party  towards  the  Convention  is  still  in  doubt. 
The  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  most  capable 
and  representative  members  of  Sinn  Fein  are  still  detained  in 
prison.  In  my  view^  it  would  be  an  act  of  statesmanship  to  herald 
in  the  opening  of  the  Convention  by  liberating  Mr.  John  McNeill 
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and  all  those  now  undergoing  sentences  for  political  offences.^  Mr. 
McNeill  is  not  only  a  Celtic  scholar  of  European  renown,  but  he  is 
also  a  representative  Irishman  of  influence  and  of  single-minded 
devotion.  Above  all,  he  is  gifted  with  a  fairness  of  mind  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  insight  which,  quite  apart  from  his  political  influence,  would 
be  of  great  value  in  the  Convention.  The  success  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  all  the  parties 
who  go  into  it  and  hardly  less  of  their  follow'ers  waiting  outside 
the  Council  Chamber  from  day  to  day.  Nothing  in  the  present 
temper  of  Ireland  would  secure  a  God-speed  for  the  Convention 
from  Nationalist  Ireland  so  much  as  to  know  that  John  McNeill 
and  his  friends  were  to  take  their  share  in  its  decisions. 

What  will  happen  in  Ireland  after  legislative  autonomy  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her?  Those  who  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland  are  sometimes  found  to  put  forward  the 
objection  that  if  Ireland  had  the  management  of  her  own  affairs 
she  would  use  her  freedom  to  the  detriment  of  Great  Britain, 
that  she  would  interfere  in  her  foreign  policy,  encourage  her 
enemies,  try  to  detach  her  allies,  make  trouble  betw'een  the 
Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  generally  prove  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  Those  who  know  Ireland  best  will, 
I  feel  convinced,  agree  with  me  that  such  fears  are  groundless. 
The  unrest  of  Ireland  is  not  political,  but  is  economic  and  social. 
She  has  lost  all  interest  in  politics  except  as  a  means  to  the  end  of 
her  economic,  social,  and  industrial  reconstruction.  The  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  constructive  element  in  her  people,  those  earnest, 
well-conducted,  thoughtful  young  men  who  form  so  large  a  party 
in  the  Gaelic  and  Sinn  Fein  movements,  have  ceased  to  interest 
themselves  in  politics  as  such,  but  they  are  deeply  concerned  for 
the  intellectual  and  industrial  development  of  Ireland.  These 
young  men,  heretofore  denied  any  political  power,  will  influence 
the  future  of  that  country  along  the  lines  of  economic  progress. 
Ireland  has  large  arrears  in  legislation  to  make  up.  Her  housing 
system  must  be  improved,  her  system  of  primary  education  re¬ 
modelled,  her  technical  education  set  going  on  lines  suitable  to  her 
conditions,  her  arterial  drainage  system  extended,  her  temperance 
legislation  revised,  her  railways  nationalised,  her  harbours  im¬ 
proved  and  deepened,  her  entire  system  of  national  expenditure 
reconstructed  in  her  own  Legislature.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  problems  which  an  Irish  Legislature  will  have  to  solve 
in  accordance  with  Irish  ideals.  They  will  absorb  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  Irish  Parliament  to  the  exclusion  of  any  interest  not 
directly  concerned  wdth  “the  order,  peace,  and  good  government 
of  Ireland.”  John  Bobert  O’Connell. 

(1)  They  are  now  released. — Ed.  Fortnightly  Review. 
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I. 

Aerial  navigation  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  dream  of  over¬ 
sanguine  enthusiasts,  or  as  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  futile  science, 
to  be  looked  on  with  a  sceptical  and  rather  pitying  smile.  Aero¬ 
nautics,  and  particularly  commercial  aeronautics,  is  considered 
sufficiently  important,  even  by  the  official  world,  to  justify  the 
appointment  of  a  large  committee  to  discuss  its  future,  and  to 
report  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  it  may  be  developed.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  practical  results — apart,  of  course,  from  their 
significance  in  the  theatres  of  war — of  the  exploits  of  our  airmen 
during  the  course  of  this  long  campaign.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
men  who  have  risked  and  lost  their  lives ;  and  it  might  content 
them — might  make  those  rest  more  serenely  perhaps  who  have 
lost  their  lives — if  they  knew  that,  apart  from  defeating  the 
enemy,  they  w^ere  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  industry 
which  will  eventually,  if  developed  vigorously  on  Imperial  lines, 
give  us  a  sufficient  power  in  the  air  to  resist  successfully  the 
attacks  of  any  adversary,  or  even  of  a  combination  of  adversaries. 

One  thing,  above  all  else,  will  be  required  in  flying  wffien  peace 
comes,  and  that  is  organisation — not  a  hurried  organisation, 
but  a  carefully-considered  and  well-planned  scheme  of  develop¬ 
ment,  as  laid  down  by  those  who  are  specially  conversant  with 
the  problems  which  will  arise,  and  wffio,  having  decided  what 
must  be  done,  have  authority  to  enforce  their  decisions. 

Legislation,  so  far  as  flying  is  concerned,  must  be  protective 
of  the  general  public — not  only  thosf  who  make  use  of  aircraft, 
but  those  who  remain  on  the  earth — and  also  of  the  aircraft 
industry;  and  such  legislation  must  not  be  unduly  restrictive  or 
likely  to  hamper  the  development  of  the  science  or  industry. 

II. 

The  position,  when  peace  comes,  will  be  briefly  this  : — 

Such  experience  will  have  been  gained  during  the  war  that  it 
will  become  possible,  immediately,  to  build  machines  not  only 
for  mail  and  passenger  carrying,  but  also  for  touring  and  pleasure 
flying.  There  is  no  longer  any  uncertainty  in  this  regard.  To¬ 
day,  if  the  industry  was  not  absorbed  in  war- work,  it  would  be 
possible — and  not  only  possible  but  simple — to  build  an  aeroplane 
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capable  of  carrying  more  than  a  ton  of  mails  between  London 
and  Paris,  and  of  doing  this  journey,  without  alighting,  at  an 
average  speed  of  nearly  100  miles  an  hour.  This  would  mean 
that  whereas  the  trip  by  land  and  sea  occupies  about  seven  hours, 
an  aero-mail,  flying  direct  from  point  to  point,  would  complete 
the  journey  in  approximately  three  hours. 

But  what  about  adverse  weather?  Naturally,  such  questions 
as  this  arise.  To  those,  how^ever,  who  can  see  from  day  to  day 
the  strides  being  made  such  questions  appear  already  to  refer 
to  the  past — to  the  period,  before  the  war,  when  machines  were 
so  small  and  low’-powered  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind.  To-day,  most  emphatically,  this  is  not  the  case.  A 
machine  sUch  as  we  have  mentioned,  carrying  its  ton  of  mails 
at  nearly  100  miles  an  hour,  w'ould  be  driven,  perhaps,  by  several 
engines,  developing  about  1,000  horse-power.  It  would  be  in¬ 
herently  stable ;  its  wings  and  subsidiary  planes  would,  that  is  to 
say,  be  so  shaped  that  it  would  itself  apply  any  self-righting  action 
necessary  under  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  have  machines  weighing  many  tons,  travelling 
at  high  speeds,  the  wind  ceases  almost  entirely  to  have  that 
same  disturbing  influence  which  it  exercises  over  smaller,  lower- 
powered  craft. 

The  large,  heavy  machine,  with  its  hundreds  of  horse-power, 
has  a  momentum,  apart  from  its  stability,  which  carries  it 
through  wind-waves  with  the  same  driving  force  with  which  an 
ocean-going  liner  cleaves  through  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
pilot  of  to-day  ascends  in  a  wind  and  does  not  feel  its  influence, 
which  the  pioneer  would  have  considered  dangerous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  At  Blackpool,  in  1910,  Hubert  Latham  rose  in  a  forty- 
mile-an-hour  wind  and  fought  his  way  round  the  aerodrome  with 
great  difficulty  and  risk — his  60  horse-power  monoplane  being 
the  plaything  rather  than  the  master  of  the  element  in  which  it 
flew.  But  to-day  the  pilot  of  a  machine  driven  by  a  350  horse¬ 
power  motor,  capable  of  flying  at  more  than  100  miles  an  hour, 
would  give  hardly  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  there  w^as  a  forty- 
mile-an-hour  wind.  He  would  ascend  and  carry  out  any  evolu¬ 
tion  he  desired,  feeling  practically  no  inconvenience  from  the 
wind. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  the  wind  has  ceased  to  be  a 
consideration.  If  a  machine  has  to  fly  from  one  point  to  another 
and  there  is  a  persistent  wind  against  it,  its  speed  will  be  reduced 
in  relation  to  its  passage  above  the  earth,  and  it  will  take  longer 
to  reach  its  destination.  In  some  cases,  when  the  wind  rises  to 
a  high  velocity,  the  pilot  of  a  machine  which  has  a  maximum 
speed  of,  perhaps,  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour,  may  find  his 
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rate  of  progress  so  slow,  when  he  is  flying  directly  against  the 
wind  that  it  is  impracticable  for  him  to  continue  his  journey, though, 
even  in  a  case  like  this,  by  making  changes  in  altitude,  he  may 
find  some  height  at  which  the  wind  pressure  is  lessened  and  at 
which  he  can  make  more  rapid  progress ;  or  it  may  even  be 
possible  for  him  to  find,  at  some  altitude,  a  stratum  of  air  which 
is  actually  favourable. 

With  a  high-speed  machine,  capable  of  flying  at  120  or  130  * 

miles  an  hour,  even  a  gale  will  not  prevent  it  from  reaching  its 
objective — provided  it  has  sufficient  fuel  to  enable  it  to  remain 
in  flight  for  the  requisite  length  of  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  largest  aeroplanes  to-day, 
machines  weighing  not  far  short  of  ten  tons  when  fully  loaded, 
are  little  more  than  small  and  imperfect  craft  when  compared 
with  those  we  should  have  within  the  next  few  years,  granted 
that  peace  comes,  and  designers  and  constructors  can  turn  their 
attention  to  commercial  developments. 

One  may  take  it  that  a  gale  will  in  the  future  have  a  less  dis¬ 
organising  influence  on  an  air  service  than  on  the  operation  of  a 
steamship  service.  What  have  made  the  aeroplane  already  a  con¬ 
queror  of  the  wind  are  power  and  speed ;  and,  as  time  goes  on — 
and  in  no  very  long  time — these  factors  of  power  and  speed  will 
grow  considerably.  A  200-miles-an-hour  aircraft,  driven  by 
thousands  of  horse-power,  will  be  less  affected  by  an  Atlantic 
gale  than  the  big  steamship  which  may  be  thrusting  its  way 
through  a  turbulent  ocean  thousands  of  feet  below. 

“Very  well,”  a  sceptic  may  say,  “I  grant  you  wind  flying.  But 
with  any  machine  such  as  could  be  used  for  air-mail  work  to-day, 
what  about  engine  breakdown?  In  carrying  mails  one  must,  of 
course,  have  reliability?” 

Here  the  answer  is  that,  with  machines  such  as  could  be  built 
at  the  present  moment,  one  would,  it  may  be  assumed — so  as 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure — probably  use  more  than  one 
motor ;  though  it  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  aeroplanes 
will  be  compelled  in  all  cases,  merely  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  breakdown,  to  employ  a  multi-engine  plant.  An  aero-engine 
designer  of  to-day  has,  for  his  information  and  guidance,  the 
experience  gained  during  twenty  years  of  petrol-engine  construc¬ 
tion — not  only  in  motor-cars,  but  in  motor-boats  and  in  many 
forms  of  stationary  plant.  This  experience  is  all  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  aero-engine  construction.  The  designers  of  motors  for 
aircraft  will  not  have  to  face  all  those  problems  and  difficulties 
which  beset  the  designers  of  the  first  petrol  engines  for  land 
vehicles.  It  may  be  quite  possible,  with  further  improvements, 
to  give  all  light  types  of  aircraft— such  as  touring  and  pleasure 
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machines,  or  air-mail  craft,  which  carry  moderate  loads — a  quite 
adequate  reliability  even  with  the  use  of  only  a  single  motor. 
Of  course,  when  big  power  is  required  in  the  use  of  very  large 
machines,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  multi-engines;  but 
these  additional  engines  will  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  stand-by 
in  case  of  breakdown ;  they  will  be  required  constantly,  as  are 
the  engines  of  a  steamship,  in  order  to  maintain  the  requisite 
speed. 

Multi-engined  machines  are  being  used  in  the  war.  The  point 
in  their  favour,  as  to  reliability,  is  that  even  if  part  of  their 
motive-plant  should  break  down,  they  can  still  continue  in  flight 
at  a  lessened  speed,  and  so  reach  their  destination,  or,  if  required, 
return  to  their  own  lines  without  the  risk  of  descending  in  enemy 
territory.  With  such  a  machine,  even  when  two  of  its  three 
motors  are  out  of  action,  it  should  still  remain  in  flight,  though, 
of  course,  at  a  considerably  reduced  speed,  and  return  to  its  own 
lines  without  any  need  to  make  an  immediate  descent.  But  the 
point  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  under  war  conditions,  when  a 
multi-engined  machine  has  suffered  a  partial  breakdown  of  its 
machinery  and  is  flying  back  slowly  towards  its  own  lines,  it 
is  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  wdiich  may  be  made  upon 
it  by  hostile  craft. 

The  ability  to  use  several  engines  and  to  maintain  flight  even 
under  partial  breakdowns  will  be  of  importance,  naturally,  in 
conducting  air-mail  services — particularly  in  the  early  stages, 
when  every  precaution  wnll  be  needed  to  avoid  breakdown  and 
when  the  public  will  be  viewing  very  critically  the  results  ob¬ 
tained.  The  use  of  multi-engined  machines,  and  the  placing  of 
relief  machines — as  an  additional  safeguard — at  various  points 
along  a  flying  route,  should  enable  an  air-mail  service  to  be  run, 
even  to-day,  wdth  a  reliability  and  an  adherence  to  fixed  times 
which  would  be  surprising  and  convincing  to  the  public. 

III. 

Here  we  reach  the  need  for  organisation  and  for  the  work 
especially  of  the  new’ly-formed  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee. 
To  smooth  the  way  for  aircraft  after  the  war ;  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  men  and  machines  available;  and  to  ensure  that, 
though  progress  is  swift  and  certain,  it  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
unmarred  by  any  large  proportion  of  accidents;  this,  indeed,  is 
the  crux  of  the  problem.  It  will  be  fatal  to  commercial  progress 
if,  immediately  after  the  war,  flying  accidents  are  constantly 
recorded,  and  more  particularly  if  ordinary  citizens,  as  well  as 
aviators,  are  involved  in  such  mishaps.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
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many  avoidable  accidents  which  are  due  to  causes  other  than 
what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  risks  of  flying,  and  which  are 
misleading  to  the  public  and  tend  to  prejudice  their  minds. 
Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  after  the  war  will  be 
to  impose  such  tests  before  granting  a  pilot  a  certificate  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  that  only  those  who  are  really  competent,  and  suited 
physically  and  temperamentally  for  flying,  are  given  the  right  to 
handle  aircraft.  To-day  the  tests  are  by  no  means  sufficiently 
stringent.  To  fly  round  an  aerodrome  in  a  dead  calm  and  to 
carry  out  a  certain  number  of  simple  evolutions,  which  is  all  that 
is  required  under  present  conditions,  is  no  qualification  for  piloting 
a  machine  across  country,  perhaps  in  bad  weather.  Flying  cer¬ 
tificates  must  be  made  very  much  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
the  tests  must  include  a  number  of  long  flights  across  country, 
under  all  conditions  of  w'eather.  Good  eyesight,  as  well  as  organic 
soundness,  must  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all  pilots. 

The  world  must  be  showm  that  the  air  can  he  navigated  safely ; 
and  this  is  where  the  new  Com.mittee  has  a  task  of  importance. 
All  these  great  developments  are  impending — the  opening  up  of 
the  airways  to  the  fast  transport  of  the  world ;  and  yet  nothing 
must  he  done  foolishly  or  hastily ;  nothing  must  he  attempted,  in 
the  establishment  of  air-mail  or  passenger  services,  which  has 
not  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Over-ambitious  schemes, 
which  seem  likely  to  fail  and  to  bring  aeronautics  into  disrepute, 
must  be  discountenanced.  Public  prejudice  must  be  given 
nothing  to  feed  upon. 


IV. 

An  aircraft,  though  its  element  is,  of  course,  the  air,  has,  none 
the  less,  to  move  and  to  be  controlled  when  in  motion  on  the 
land;  and  it  is  here  again  that  organisation  is  required.  An  air¬ 
craft  when  in  transit,  unlike  a  train,  requires  no  permanent  way. 
But  it  has,  all  the  same,  to  rise  from  the  ground  when  taking 
flight  and  to  return  to  the  ground  again  when  its  journey  is  at 
an  end ;  also  there  may  be  a  need  for  it  to  descend,  involuntarily, 
during  the  course  of  a  journey,  and  to  find  a  safe  landing  at  some 
place  which  lies  between  its  starting-point  and  destination. 

One  of  the  chief  requirements  in  the  organisation  of  airways  is  to 
provide  a  chain  of  alighting  points,  none  of  them  very  far  apart, 
so  that  at  any  moment  en  route  an  aviator  will  he  able  to  glide 
down,  should  he  require  to  do  so,  and  make  a  landing  on  a  smooth, 
unobstructed  surface.  One  may  take  the  question  of  an  air-mail 
service  between  London  and  Paris.  Before  this  service  is  in 
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operation  it  will  be  necessary  to  connect  the  two  capitals  with 
a  system  of  alighting  grounds ;  and  these  will  be  not  only  of 
advantage  by  day,  but  will  provide  a  guide  for  pilots  flying  at 
night.  The  position  of  each  aerodrome  wdll,  no  doubt,  be  indicated 
by  lighthouses,  or  some  other  ground-lighting  device,  and  thus 
provide  a  series  of  guides,  not  more  than  a  few  miles  apart,  from 
one  city  to  another. 

The  institution  of  landing-grounds  may  be  of  assistance  also 
in  fighting  that  serious  enemy — fog.  When  an  aircraft  is  in 
flight  the  existence  of  fog  is  not  so  serious,  provided  that  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  to  avoid  collisions ;  where  the  risk  does  lie 
is  in  having  to  land  in  an  area  where  fog  obscures  ground  signs, 
and  even  the  exact  position  of  the  earth,  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  a  pilot  to  alight  in  safety.  When  a  machine  is  in  transit, 
should  there  be  foggy  weather,  it  can,  as  a  rule,  rise  higher  than 
the  fog-belt,  its  pilot  steering  for  a  time  by  means  of  his  compass 
and  without  any  sight  of  the  land  below.  If  he  flies  for  a  long 
time  without  seeing  landmarks,  there  is  the  possibility  of  his 
being  carried  off  his  course  by  a  side  wind ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  fogs  are,  as  a  rule,  fairly  local ;  also  it  may  be  assumed 
that  scientific  instruments  will  be  forthcoming  which  will  register 
the  drift  of  a  machine,  even  if  a  pilot  can  obtain  no  view  of  the 
land  below.  As  a  rule,  too,  after  flying  a  certain  time  over  a 
fog,  a  pilot  reaches  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  clear,  and 
where  he  is  again  able,  by  a  visual  observation,  to  correct  his 
course. 

A  system  of  landing-grounds  might  do  much,  as  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  to  reduce  the  risks  or  inconveniences  due  to  fog.  If, 
for  example,  there  was  a  fog  over  one  alighting-point,  a  pilot 
might  pass  on  to  the  next,  a  few  miles  away,  and  find  perhaps 
that  the  atmosphere  here  was  sufficiently  clear  for  him  to  make 
a  safe  descent.  It  is  considered  possible  that  by  means  of  powerful 
lights,  shining  upward  from  the  landing-grounds,  a  pilot  could 
be  guided  to  a  safe  landing  even  in  foggy  weather ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  during  the  periods  fog  prevailed  all  the 
alighting-grounds  in  the  fog-zone  would  be  illuminated ;  and  this 
would  give  a  pilot  guidance  as  to  his  position  and  direction  while 
passing  over  such  an  area — each  light  thrown  upwards  being 
arranged,  by  a  series  of  timed  flashes  such  as  are  employed  with 
lighthouses,  to  indicate  the  locality  from  which  the  signal  was 
being  made. 

The  problem  of  penetrating  a  fog,  successfully,  by  means  of 
some  special  system  of  lighting,  is  one  which  has  still  to  be 
solved ;  and  it  is  here  that  a  Government  fund,  applied  to  research 
work,  would  be  particularly  useful.  It  may  be  possible,  of  course. 
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to  find  some  method  of  dispersing  fog,  at  any  rate  over  the  limited 
area  of  an  alighting-ground. 

An  airway,  with  its  landing  stations,  say,  on  the  route  between 
London  and  Paris,  will  aid  appreciably  in  the  reliable  working 
of  air-mail  services.  Here  and  there  along  the  airway,  at  suit¬ 
able  points,  relief  machines  might  be  stationed.  Thus,  should 
a  craft  which  starts  from  London  find  while  it  is  en  route  that 
its  motive  plant  is  giving  trouble,  and  that  its  speed  is  becoming 
reduced,  it  will  descend  at  the  first  landing-ground  where  a  relief 
machine  is  stationed,  and  transfer  its  mails  to  the  other  machine, 
which  will  then  ascend  and  continue  the  journey  at  a  maximum 
speed.  The  mails  will,  no  doubt,  be  carried  in  boxes  capable 
of  being  dropped  into  position  within  the  hull  of  an  aircraft,  and 
capable  also  of  being  removed  easily,  and  trans-shipped  to  another 
machine  whenever  the  need  may  arise.  A  point  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  is  that  the  air-mail  service  would  be  so  rapid,  in  comparison 
with  land  and  sea  transit,  that  even  if  a  machine  had  to  descend 
while  en  route,  through  mechanical  trouble,  and  transfer  its 
mails  to  another  craft,  and  even  if  the  time  taken  by  this  stop¬ 
page  and  transfer  had  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  time  of  the 
journey,  the  air-mail  would  still  be  far  more  rapid  than  any  other 
form  of  transport. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  after  reading  of  the  precautions  which 
may  be  required  to  ensure  reliability  in  the  first  experimental 
services  by  air,  that  such  elaborate  safeguards  will  always  be 
necessary.  Engine  failure  in  flight  is  already  becoming  rare — 
even  with  craft  which  have  only  one  motor.  In  the  delivery  of 
war  machines  to  certain  bases  it  is  necessary  for  constant  flights 
to  be  made  between  certain  fixed  points ;  and  it  has  been  found, 
when  statistics  have  been  examined,  that  all  these  flights  under 
varying  weather  conditions  have  been  made  with  comparatively 
few  cases  recorded  in  which  an  engine  has  failed  and  forced  a 
pilot  to  land. 

A  large  multi-engined  machine,  carrying  a  mechanic  or 
mechanics  in  addition  to  the  pilot,  has  this  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  breakdown  :  should  an  engine  give  trouble  or  stop 
suddenly  the  mechanics  can  as  a  rule  make  their  way  to  it  and 
effect  any  repairs  which  may  be  necessary  w’hile  the  machine 
is  in  the  air — and  while  it  is  maintained  in  flight  by  the  power 
of  its  remaining  motors.  With  some  small,  single-engined 
machines,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
motors,  and  of  the  occupants,  is  such  that  neither  pilot  nor 
passenger  can  get  at  a  motor  satisfactorily,  even  a  small  break¬ 
down,  something  that  it  might  be  possible  to  put  right  quickly 
when  the  engine  can  be  examined,  necessitates  a  descent  and  the 
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temporary  abandonment  of  a  journey.  Aeroplanes  are  now  being 
built,  how'ever,  with  the  engine  placed  inside  the  hull,  between 
the  pilot  and  passengers,  and  readily  accessible  should  the  need 
arise  for  any  overhaul  while  the  craft  is  in  flight. 

An  ability  to  make  repairs  in  the  air,  while  running  under  the 
power  of  motors  which  are  not  involved  in  a  mishap,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  reliability  of  air-mail  machines ;  in  fact  a  total 
breakdown,  involving  an  immediate  descent,  should  become  a 
rare  occurrence.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  breakdown  which  proved 
serious,  involving  more  than  one  unit,  the  carrying  of  a  wireless 
plant  would  permit  an  aviator  to  send  a  message  to  the  next 
aerodrome,  describing  his  predicament,  and  allowing  a  relief 
machine  to  be  got  ready,  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  so  save  loss 
of  time  in  the  transhipment  of  mails. 

V. 

One  is  sometimes  asked  the  question,  after  demonstrating  how 
possible  it  is  to-day  to  conduct  an  air-mail  service,  whether  such 
services  could  be  commercially  profitable.  But  this  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered,  specifically,  at  the  present  time. 
When  we  have  landing-grounds,  and  the  public  realise  the  value 
and  convenience  of  an  air-mail,  and  each  machine  which  flies 
carries  a  sufficient  load — special  express  fees  being  charged, 
naturally,  for  such  high-speed  transit — then  there  is  no  question 
as  to  such  a  service  being  made  to  pay.  It  should  in  fact  pay 
w^ell :  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  air-mail  services,  be¬ 
tween  large  cities,  will  be  merely  a  prelude  to  the  introduction 
of  passenger  services.  The  experience  gained  in  flying  large 
machines  daily,  at  fixed  times,  wall  be  an  invaluable  preliminary 
to  the  carrying  of  passengers.  It  should  enable  risks  to  be 
obviated ;  it  will  show  how  defects  in  organisation  can  be  reme¬ 
died.  It  wall  enable  a  smooth-running  service  to  be  in  operation 
before  the  travelling  public  is  asked — when  it  desires  to  travel 
quickly — to  desert  the  earth  in  favour  of  the  air.  It  must  be 
realised  also  that  the  statistics  available  as  to  air-mail  services, 
showing  as  they  should  the  reliability  and.  safety  which  are 
possible  with  organisation,  should  have  an  important  influence 
on  public  opinion,  and  should  prepare  the  ordinary  citizen  for 
the  day  when  an  aircraft  is  ready  to  bear  him  swiftly  and 
smoothly,  not  only  between  cities  and  continents,  but  also  above 
oceans,  and  even  round  the  world. 

At  present,  naturally,  in  the  financial  prospects  of  an  air-mail 
service,  there  are  many  points  which  remain  obscure.  There  is 
the  question,  for  example,  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  the 
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landing-grounds.  Will  the  Government  do  this,  or  will  it  be 
left  to  private  enterprise?  Here  the  question  might  arise  as  to 
making  up,  by  means  of  Government  subsidies  or  other  grants,  any 
deficits  there  may ‘be  in  the  operation  of  the  first  experimental 
services.  It  is  ix)inted  out  that,  after  a  few  years’  working,  the 
air-mail  and  passenger  services  should  find  themselves  self-sup¬ 
porting;  although  even  then,  when  they  have  become  self-sup¬ 
porting  financially,  the  value  of  commereial  type  aircraft,  as 
quickly-armed  air  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  should  justify  the 
Government  in  continuing  certain  subsidies. 

These  are  points,  of  course,  with* which  the  Civil  Aerial  Trans¬ 
port  Committee  will  have  to  deal ;  and,  until  they  are  determined, 
the  question  of  finance  must  remain  necessarily  in  abeyance. 
This  much,  however,  seems  certain  ;  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  assist  the  development  of  commercial  flying,  and  ensure 
that  high  factor  of  efficiency  which  will  keep  the  accident-rate 
low,  if  it  is  prepared  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  the  first  public 
services,  and  to  continue  this  assistance  until  the  services  have 
struggled  through  their  initial  difficulties — which  must  not  be 
under-estimated — and  are  on  the  high  road  to  success.  The 
knowledge  that  they  are  not  compelled,  at  once,  to  work  as  would 
an  established  business  concern,  and  to  show  an  immediate  profit, 
will  be  a  relief  to  those  who  carry  the  first  air-mails.  It  will 
allow  them  to  make  experiments  and  changes,  and  to  test  new 
ideas,  in  a  w'ay  which  would  be  impossible  if  they  had  to  con¬ 
duct  a  service  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis.  Of  course  money 
must  not  be  wasted,  and  careful  supervision  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  this ;  but  there  must  be  no  cry  for  economy.  In  the  first 
and  critical  stage,  when  there  will  be  many  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come,  funds  must  be  forthcoming  readily  for  every  kind  of 
experimental  work. 

VI. 

Here  is  another  task  for  the  Committee.  It  must  repair,  as 
well  as  it  can,  the  damage  done  in  the  past  by  Government  par¬ 
simony.  Not  only  must  financial  aid  be  forthcoming  wherever 
it  is  considered  necessary,  but  Government  funds  must  be  pro-  - 
vided,  readily  accessible,  which  can  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  testing  of  inventions.  Immediately  an  idea  presents  itself, 
and  is  stated  by  experts  to  be  of  merit,  an  adequate  series  of 
tests  must  be  made.  The  progress  of  flight,  with  all  the  benefits 
it  will  bring  to  civilisation,  must  not  be  impeded  through  lack 
of  funds,  or  through  any  process  of  pigeon-holing  a  new  device, 
and  exhausting  the  patience  of  its  inventor.  We  are  spending 
countless  millions  in  this  war  merely  in  works  of  destruction. 
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and  we  must  be  prepared  after  the  war,  by  the  expenditure  of 
only  a  few  more  millions,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  air  age, 
which  will  do  so  much — by  bringing  the  nations  into  closer 
touch  with  each  other — to  render  future  wars  improbable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance,  in  the  years 
following  the  war,  of  a  well-administered  Government  fund  to 
cover  the  cost  of  testing  new  aircraft.  The  constructional  lessons 
of  the  war  must  bear  the  fullest  possible  fruit — particularly  during 
the  period  when  aircraft  are  in  a  process  of  transition  from 
small  machines  to  large,  and  many  inventions  are  being  brought 
forward. 

A  field  of  research  in  which  money  must  be  spent  freely  is  in 
the  improvement  of  aero-engines.  Progress  has  been  made 
recently,  not  only  in  the  increased  reliability  of  engines,  but  also 
in  reducing  their  weight ;  but,  even  so,  there  are  possibilities, 
in  new  and  improved  construction,  which  require  only  the  com¬ 
parative  leisure  of  peace,  and  an  adequate  financial  grant,  to 
bring  perhaps  the  most  important  results  for  the  w'hole  com¬ 
mercial  future  of  flight. 

The  requirements  with  an  aero-engine  are,  naturally,  not  only 
to  reduce  weight,  but  also  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel— 
and,  of  course,  to  increase  the  power  developed.  Every  pound, 
every  ounce,  tells  in  the  air ;  and  though  the  weight  of  motors 
has  been  appreciably  reduced,  the  results  obtained  remain  far 
from  the  ideal. 

It  is  held  that  there  is  scope  for  weight  reduction  in  some 
successful  adoption  of  the  turbine  or  rotor  principle ;  and  tbongh 
a  certain  amount  of  experimental  work  has  already  been  done, 
there  should  be  excellent  opportunities  here,  when  peace  comes, 
for  the  making  of  a  series  of  tests,  aided  by  a  Government  fund. 
It  has  been  declared  that  eventually,  if  the  turbine  or  some  such 
principle  can  be  applied  successfully,  the  weight  of  an  aero¬ 
engine  may  be  reduced  as  low  as  half-a-pound  per  horse-power, 
a  result  which  would,  of  course,  have  an  influence  almost  in¬ 
calculable  on  commercial  progress. 

VII. 

A  question  which  must  be  discussed  by  the  Committee  is  the 
height  at  which  an  aircraft  should  fly  when  passing  across  country. 
At  present  there  is  no  rule  as  to  maintaining  any  minimum 
altitude;  all  a  pilot  is  asked  to  do  is  to  avoid  flying  over  towns 
or  congested  districts,  and  to  avoid  also  certain  localities  of 
strategic  importance,  as  indicated  by  the  authorities.  We  are 
writing,  naturally,  of  peace  conditions ;  so  long  as  the  w’ar  lasts. 
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civilian  flying  is  in  abeyance.  But  when  peace  returns,  and 
there  is  a  larger  volume  of  cross-country  flying  than  has  been 
the  case  before,  it  wull  be  essential  to  impose  regulations  as  to 
the  height  maintained.  The  system  of  landing-grounds,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  will  depend  largely  for  its  success  on  an 
aviator  being  at  a  sufficient  height  to  enable  him  to  glide  with¬ 
out  fail  to  the  nearest  of  these  grounds.  If  he  has  neglected 
to  gain  altitude,  he  may,  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  have  to 
descend  suddenly  on  private  property,  causing  perhaps  annoyance 
or  even  damage. 

A  certain  amount  of  time,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel,  are 
needed  to  gain  altitude ;  therefore  the  height  prescribed  should  be 
one  which  is  sufficient,  and  no  more,  to  enable  a  machine,  at 
whatever  point  it  may  be  on  the  route  by  which  it  is  flying,  to 
glide  with  certainty  to  the  nearest  landing-ground. 

An  aeroplane  should  glide  at  an  angle  of  one  foot  in  eight — 
it  should  descend  one  foot  vertically,  that  is  to  say,  for  every  eight 
feet  it  moves  forward  horizontally.  Such  a  machine  when  it 
is  a  mile  high  will,  therefore,  glide  eight  miles  before  alighting, 
and  this  without  assistance  from  its  motive-power. 

Immense  heights  are  needed  in  war  flying,  in  order  to  give 
machines  an  advantage  in  the  tactics  of  fighting,  and  also  in 
avoiding  shell-fire  from  the  ground ;  but  under  peace  conditions 
all  that  is  required  is  an  altitude  sufficient  to  reach  the  nearest 
adrodrome  in  case  of  breakdown.  A  pilot  who  is  flying  a 
short  distance  w'ould  not  wish  to  waste  time  or  fuel  in  climbing 
to  a  high  altitude.  On  long  journeys  the  conditions  might  be 
different.  On  the  transatlantic  flight,  for  example,  the  heights 
attained  may  be  considerable.  It  should  be  interesting,  after 
the  war,  to  obtain  data  as  to  the  advantageous  heights  at  which 
to  fly  under  various  atmospheric  conditions — the  heights,  that  is 
to  say,  at  which  a  fair  average  speed  can  be  maintained  at  a  low 
expenditure  of  fuel. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  safety — and  the  safety,  particularly, 
of  people  who  remain  on  the  earth — it  wdll  be  very  necessary,  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  cross-country  flying,  to  prevent 
reckless  or  careless  pilots  from  flying  too  low’,  and  annoying  and 
perhaps  imperilling  the  general  public. 

VIII. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Committee,  according  to  its  terms  of 
reference,  is  to  suggest  how,  in  the  developments  which  will 
follow  the  w'ar,  certain  personnel  and  materiel  of  the  air  services, 
which  will  be  declared  surplus  to  naval  and  military  require- 
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ments  under  peace  conditions,  can  be  profitably  employed.  Many 
pilots  and  others  may  prefer  to  return  to  their  pre-war  occupa¬ 
tions  in  civil  life ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  a 
large  number,  fascinated  by  the  promise  of  the  future,  who  will 
desire  to  maintain  their  connection  with  aeronautics.  It  is  for 
such  as  these,  required  no  longer  for  naval  or  military  duties, 
that  the  Committee  is  required  to  suggest  work  in  connection 
with  commercial  aeronautics. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  employment. 
There  should,  indeed,  be  w’ork  for  them,  and  for  many  more 
besides.  But  the  point  is  that  they  must  be  found  the  best  and 
most  immediately  useful  form  of  work.  This  may  be  provided, 
perhaps,  in  the  selection,  establishment,  and  marking  with  suit¬ 
able  identifying  signs  of  the  landing-grounds  which  wdll  form 
the  flying  routes.  There  are  already  in  the  services  officers  who 
have  had  experience  in  this  direction,  and  they,  no  doubt,  will 
be  detailed  specially  for  such  work ;  and,  after  this,  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  air-mails,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  wnll  lie 
a  wide  and  growing  field  for  the  surplus  energies  of  the  two 
services,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  associated  privately  with 
the  industry. 

Many  preventable  errors  were  made,  and  many  lives  sacrificed 
needlessly,  in  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  railways,  and  motor¬ 
cars  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  such  previous  experience  to  act 
as  a  guide,  and  also  as  a  warning,  that  the  era  of  flight  may  be 
introduced  more  smoothly  and  successfully,  and  that  the  world 
may  reap  its  advantages  with  the  least  friction,  irritation,  or 
delay;  and  also — and  this,  naturally,  is  most  important  of  all— 
with  the  least  possible  risk  of  accident,  either  to  those  who  pass 
through  the  air  or  those  who  remain  on  the  earth. 

Claude  Grahame-White. 

Harry  Harper. 
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With  tlie  little  procession  of  enthusiastic  Florentines  carrying  in 
triumph  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  to  the  church  of  S.  Marco 
Novello,  one  autumn  morning  in  the  year  1267,  we  like  to  think 
of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  being  inaugurated.  The  event  in 
itself  was  a  portent  of  the  unique  part  the  Florentines  were  to 
play  in  the  history  of  the  greatest  phenomenon  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  sincere  and  disinterested  enthusiasm  of  the 
little  band,  composed  of  all  grades  of  society,  testifies  to  their 
sensibility  to  things  of  beauty,  as  to  their  fitness  to  initiate  the 
movement. 

The  picture  still  hafigs  where  it  was  then  placed,  not  far  away, 
as  Mr.  Addington  Symonds  reminds  us,  from  the  spot  where  the 
youths  and  maidens  of  Boccaccio  met  that  memorable  Tuesday 
morning  in  the  year  of  the  great  plague  to  tell  stories.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  miracle  of  artistic  achievement,  not  because  the  devotees 
were  unacquainted  with  pictures  of  the  sort,  but  rather  because 
their  awakening  instinct  for  things  of  beauty  enabled  them  to  see  in 
it  an  embodiment  of  a  new  power  and  genius.  Their  fervour,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  entirely  religious.  Of  the  new  forces 
operating  to  make  the  picture  superior  to  the  paintings  and 
mosaics  which  had  gone  before,  they  had  no  idea  as  yet.  The 
artist  himself  was  scarcely  less  ignorant,  having  responded  to 
influences  without  question  whence  they  came  or  whither  they 
would  lead.  That  all  talent  should  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Church  was,  to  both  artists  and  percipients,  entirely  as  it 
should  be.  None  had  yet  conceived  of  an  art  employed  in  the 
service  of  anything  else  or  in  the  representation  of  any  but 
religious  subjects. 

Doubtless  the  history  of  art  in  most  countries  is  characterised 
by  the  same  features.  Though  Greek  art — t.e.,  the  art  of  the  age 
of  Pericles — furnished  the  greatest  incentive  to  the  Italian 
painters,  both  that  and  Italian  art  itself,  when  the  fountains  of 
inspiration  ran  dry,  deteriorated  to  quite  the  most  inferior  mani¬ 
festations.  Not  only  creative  power,  but  the  very  perception  and 
love  of  the  beautiful  died  out  of  Greece ;  while  the  Greek  Church 
for  many  centuries  after  proved  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
sesthetic  development  in  Europe.  Did  not  the  Iconoclasts  issue 
thence  to  wage  fierce  warfare  against  Christian  sculpture?  And 
was  it  not  over  its  very  conventional  and  unprogressive  style  of 
art— of  which  Byzantine  art  was  an  offshoot — that  the  genius  of 
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Cimabue  triumphed  in  the  picture  we  have  mentioned  ?  For  its 
complete  overthrow  the  art  of  Giotto  and  Masaccio  was  required. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  any  great  art  can  exist  without 
religion.  That  it  has  never  yet  done  so  is  because  the  aim  of  art 
has  always  been  the  expression  of  an  ideal.  And  the  noblest 
ideals,  those  w'hich  appeal  to  the  greatest  number — and  art  must 
be  universal  in  its  appeal  if  it  is  to  endure — are  religious  ideals, 
the  transforming  of  human  impulses  and  elements  into  something 
nobler — all  to  be  felt  and  apprehended  by  the  imagination.  The 
chief  reason,  this,  why  the  religious  inheritance  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  so  completely  appropriated  and  expressed.  No  less 
religious  was  the  inspiration  coming  from  Greece,  the  Eenaissance 
being  very  largely  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Christianity  with 
paganism.  In  was,  in  fact,  the  effort  to  conform  the  two,  to 
find,  as  it  were,  justification  for  their  existing  side  by  side  .in  the 
minds  of  Italian  scholars  and  artists,  that  other  conceptions  of  the 
mission  of  painting  intruded,  to  succeed  ultimately  in  destroying 
the  purely  religious  motive  w'hich  distinguished  the  first  period  of 
Eenaissance  painting. 

Frorn  the  first  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  aw'are  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  New  Learning.  It  had  always  deprecated 
culture.  And  though,  through  preceding  ages,  there  had  come 
echoes  of  Grecian  and  mythological  legend,  of  names  like  Alex¬ 
ander  the  great  conqueror,  Helen  the  destroyer  of  Troy,  of  Hector 
the  lover,  Virgil  the  magician  and  others,  they  remained  echoes 
and  little  else  as  far  as  the  priests  were  concerned.  But  this 
indifference  was  no  longer  permissible  or  expedient  if  the  Church 
was  to  retain  her  supremacy  in  temporal  as  w’ell  as  spiritual  things. 
She  was  forced  to  review  her  position  in  regard  to  the  new  move¬ 
ment.  Though  the  ideas  were  opposed  to  her  own  teaching  and 
the  asceticism  she  practised,  it  was  nevertheless  obligatory  to 
come  to  some  sort  of  terms  with  the  propagandists.  She  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  to  utilise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  artistic  mani¬ 
festations,  a  decision  to  which  is  partly  due  the  fact  that  during 
the  whole  first  period  of  Italian  painting  artists  were  occupied 
wdth  setting  forth,  in  form  and  colour,  the  popular  conceptions  of 
a  faith  at  once  unphilosophical  and  unspiritual,  but  beautiful  and 
fit  for  art  by  reason  of  its  human  elements.  Thus  art  and  artists 
were  fated,  for  a  time,  to  effect  what  the  Church  had  hitherto 
attempted  through  purists  and  ascetics.  And  there  is  little  doubt 
that  by  depicting  Scriptural  subjects,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  by 
creating  new  types  of  beauty,  by  giving  form  to  angelic  things, 
by  interpreting  Mariolatry  and  arousing  sympathy  with  our  Lord 
and  His  Passion,  painting  lent  material  aid  to  the  piety  of  that 
and  succeeding  ages. 
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Hitherto  a  very  low  standard  of  any,  save  architectural,  art 
had  prevailed.  By  mutilations  of  the  body,  fasting,  suppression 
of  bodily  passions,  penances,  which  then  comprised  the  central 
notion  of  sanctity,  monastic  religion  had  all  but  destroyed  the  idea 
of  personal  beauty.  Images  of  the  Virgin  there  were  in  plenty 
—crude,  misshapen,  and  inane — also  gold  ornaments  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  relics  and  pictures  in  mosaics.  But  image-making, 
as  image- worship,  and  the  habitual  veneration  of  talismans  are  not 
likely  to  give  much  impulse  to  art.  At  least,  so  widely  different 
in  their  expression  are  msthetic  and  devotional  feelings  that  the 
above  practices  are,  more  than  anything,  likely  to  be  prejudicial 
to  art. 

So  that  no  sooner  did  the  aesthetic  begin  to  -predominate  over 
the  devotional  than  the  decline  of  religious  art  began.  In  a 
similar  manner  had  the  Grecian  mythology  suffered  change  and 
passed  into  the  realm  of  poetry. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  at  this  stage  to  emphasise  that  though 
the  Church  by  her  attitude  of  compromise  had  opened  the  door 
to  an  enemy,  not  of  faith — -for  that  is  invincible — but  of  theology 
and  dogma,  on  which  the  faith  of  that  day  was  built  up,  more 
powerful  and  insidious  than  any  that  had  yet  assailed  her,  the  old 
beliefs  remained  unshaken  as  yet.  In  a  word,  the  development 
of  the  imagination  had  outstripped  the  development  of  the  reason. 
Ignorance  in  certain  departments  of  knowledge  had  been  dispelled 
and  new  standards  of  taste  created ;  but  the  general  discontent 
with  existing  forms  of  belief  was  not  produced  until  much  later. 
In  fact,  the  prevailing,  sensuous,  anthropomorphic  faith  was  still 
the  one  best  adapted  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  age.  So 
much  so  that  in  the  first  period  of  the  Eenaissance  we  find  artists, 
though  admittedly  in  thrall  to  the  new  spirit,  frequently  subor¬ 
dinating  considerations  of  beauty  to  considerations  of  religion, 
going  sometimes  so  far  as  to  disfigure  their  works  with  loathsome 
and  painful  images  if  thereby  they  could  add  to  the  religious  effect. 

Influences,  however,  were  at  work  which  artists  the  most  pious 
and  Christians  the  most  zealous  could  not  long  restrain.  Northern 
Italy  continued  to  be  the  repository  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
ancients.  Sirrce  Petrarch’s  and  Boccaccio’s  day  men  had  been 
undertaking  the  most  arduous  journeys,  suffering  untold  hardships, 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  these  w'orks — a  poem  by  Horace,  a 
discourse  by  Cicero,  &c.,  while  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  philo¬ 
sophers  were  no  less  coveted.  Prince  vied  with  prince  and 
burgher  with  burgher  in  buying  books.  The  commercial  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Medici  and  other  great  Florentine  houses,  whose 
banks  and  discount  offices  extended  over  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
were  instructed  to  purchase  relics  of  antiquity  without  regard  to 
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cost  and  forward  them  to  Florence.  Hundreds  of  copyists  were 
then  employed  so  that  the  precious  sentiments  might  be  distributed 
through  the  civilised  world.  Intent  on  deriving  knowledge  and 
inspiration  from  the  new  sources,  artists  and  men  of  letters  took 
little  heed  of  the  effect  on  morals  and  beliefs.  By  reading  of  the 
doings,  the  pageantry  of  the  anti-Christian  Church,  they  became 
familiar  with  impiety,  the  result  of  which  was  an  unwelcome 
licence ;  the  sudden  intoxication  of  freedom  made  them  reckless. 
The  things  of  this  world  had  become  of  such  absorbing  interest 
they  had  no  thought  for  those  of  any  other,  especially  a  mystical 
one. 

The  latest  form  of  that  expression  of  emotion  and  naturalism, 
which  Cimabue  had  so  materially  helped  to  make  permanent,  is 
found  in  the  w^ork  of  Michaelangelo  and  the  paintings  of  Eaphael 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later.  During  this  interval  men  of 
such  widely  different  attainments  as  Giotto  and  Signorelli,  Botti¬ 
celli  and  Fra  Angelico,  Ghirlandajo  and  Lippo  Lippi,  Bernardino 
and  Leonardo,  Cellini  and  Perugino,  and  many  others,  were  each 
aspiring  in  his  own  way  to  embody  the  greatness  of  the  message 
he  had  to  convey. 

It  is  said  that  Giotto  and  his  pupils,  in  little  more  than  fifty 
years,  painted  every  great  idea  of  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  yet,  because  they  were  the  most  dramatic  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  expressing  human  emotion  and  idealism,  religious 
subjects  were  still  in  vogue  two  hundred  years  later,  despite  the 
immense  change  in  men’s  point  of  view  and  treatment. 

By  his  desire  to  depict  life  as  he  saw  it,  to  make  his  Madonnas 
not  mere  symbols  of  pious  awe  so  much  as  pictures  of  maternal 
love,  by  painting  homely  incident  in  a  homely  way — in  a 
word,  by  humanising  the  mysteries  of  faith — Giotto,  first  and 
foremost  a  religious  painter,  wns  preparing  the  way  for  that  love 
of  art  for  its  own  sake,  which  was  to  end  in  the  complete  secu¬ 
larisation  of  art.  On  this  account  his  work  dominated,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  man,  the  first  period  of  the  Renaissance.  His 
subjects  had  been  attempted  before  hundreds  of  times,  but  with 
nothing  like  the  same  effect ;  yet,  like  Cimabue,  in  following  the 
new  ideals,  he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  initiating  a,new  epoch. 

Obviously  there  was  a  great  amount  of  ground  to  cover  before 
the  arrival  of  the  masterpieces  of  Eaphael  and  Michaelangelo. 
The  merest  dilettante  to-day  standing  before  some  of  Giotto’s  and 
Cimabue’s  pictures  might  discover  faults  of  perspective  and  crudi¬ 
ties  of  technique  any  precocious  art  student  would  blush  to  own. 
But  one  must  not  forget  that  the  greatness  of  these  men  was  a 
relative  greatness,  and  that  they  were  great  when  compared,  not 
with  the  Titans  who  followed,  but  with  the  men  who  preceded 
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them.  As  yet  perspective  had  not  been  sufficiently  mastered  and 
anatomy  was  often  a  negligible  quantity.  But  for  all  that  Giotto’s 
works  were  among  the  most  important  agents  in  the  education  of 
the  race. 

Only  a  degree  less  active  was  the  influence  of  Dante  on  the  art 
of  the  day.  The  ever-changing  scenes  of  his  Paradiso  and  the 
appalling  aspects  of  the  Inferno,  though  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
earlier  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  to  whom,  however,  they 
remained  a  constant  challenge,  were  only  successfully  portrayed 
two  centuries  later  by  Botticelli.  The  Vita  Nuova  was  one  way 
of  having  the  theme  of  death  treated  artistically,  a  theme  of  which 
the  Italians  were  inordinately  fond.  In  fact,  the  life  hereafter 
was  to  them  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  life  of  reality. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  gruesome  or  morbid  about  them  or  in 
their  frequent  representations  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  Death  and  the 
Judgment.  Had  not  each  city  its  Dies  Irce — marvellous  and  com¬ 
pelling  works  of  art,  many  of  them — in  which  the  artist  usually 
portrayed  his  own  particular  view  of  the  incident?  So  poignant 
a  reality  were  these  things  that  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  have  pageants  of  the  tragedy  of  Hell  enacted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  streets.  Michaelangelo,  two  centuries  later,  was  no  less 
full  of  the  same  thoughts,  his  final  expression  of  which  centres 
in  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo.  “ .  .  .  His  true  mistress,”  one 
biographer  declares,  “is  death — death  at  first  as  the  worst  of  all 
sorrows  and  disgraces,  with  a  clod  of  the  field  for  its  brain ;  after¬ 
wards,  death  in  its  high  distinction,  its  detachment  from  vulgar 
needs,  the  angry  stains  of  life  and  action  escaping  fast.”  More 
than  anything,  even  than  their  religious  convictions,  the  mood 
was  the  outcome  of  the  sorrows  of  their  times,  and  did  not  fail  to 
bestow  a  dignity  and  seriousness  on  the  great  men  of  the  age. 

The  Inferno,  coming  when  it  did,  opened  a  new  abyss  of  terrors 
to  the  artistic  imagination,  and  became,  in  a  measure,  the  source 
of  an  art  at  once  singularly  beautiful,  purely  religious,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  asceticism.  Characteristics  as  these  were  of  the 
first  period  of  revived  art,  Dante  was  not  wholly  responsible  for 
them.  The  gentle  and  beneficent  ideal  of  St.  Francis,  together 
with  the  stern  and  austere  spirit  of  St.  Dominic  and  his  followers. 
Here  also  accountable.  There  are  still  to  be  found,  in  certain  of  the 
Dominican  churches  in  Florence,  pictures  portraying  the  special 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  this  brotherhood — paintings  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  of  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals,  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
Council,  representiug  the  chief  forces  of  Christendom.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  they  are  seated  on  thrones  ready  to 
rise  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Church.  At  their  feet  are  the  black 
and  white  hounds  of  St.  Dominic  in  the  attitude  of  hunting 
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heretical  wolves.  Opposite  this  painting  is  the  apotheosis  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  beneath  whose  footstool  grovel  the  heresiarchs 
— Arius,  Sabellius,  and  Averroes — while  at  a  lower  line  are  ranged 
the  seven  sacred  and  seven  profane  sciences,  each  with  its  chief 
representative — Ehetoric  and  Cicero,  Civil  Law  and  Justinian, 
Speculative  Theology  and  St.  Paul,  &c.,  embodying  the  idea  that 
all  knowledge  existed  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 

The  strong  current  of  opinions  which  had  set  in  from  Greece, 
and  the  realisation  of  conditions  and  ages  when  other  faiths  had 
prevailed  and  other  gods  yielded  sway,  were  fated  to  change  all 
this.  And  at  this  particular  time  much  that  appears  contradictory 
and  unaccountable  in  the  Renaissance  may  be  put  down  to  the 
imperfect  blending  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  idealised 
paganism.  Careless  of  any  peril  to  dogmatic  theology,  the  painters 
went  on  drawing  as  much  inspiration  from  Greek  as  from  Christian 
legend.  The  brush  of  the  same  artist  painted  Bacchus  wedding 
Ariad^ie  and  Mary  fainting  on  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  Needless  to 
say,  this  impartiality  was  a  powerful  agent  in  emancipating  men’s 
minds,  as  was  the  emphasis  laid  upon  physical  strength  and 
beauty  as  things  to  be  desired — the  subordination,  to  put  it  briefly, 
of  classical  and  mediaeval  myths  to  one  aesthetic  law  of  loveliness. 

That  the  Italians,  in  following  so  closely  the  Greek  ideal  and 
drawing  inspiration  from  antique  sources,  did  not  use  the  same 
medium  is  because  they  required  something  more  impressionable 
than  stone,  something  more  capable  of  expressing  emotion  in  all 
its  subtlety  and  variety.  Stone  w'as,  pai  excellence,  the  best 
medium  for  the  Greeks,  whose  aim  was  not  so  much  to  interpret 
the  actual  conditions  of  humanity  as  to  transcend  them ;  w-hile 
painting  is,  perforce,  bound  down  by  its  nature  to  the  limitations 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Apropos  of  the  ascendency  of  antique  ideas  of  art,  one  is  in 
doubt  at  times,  unless  helped  by  the  title  of  the  picture,  whether 
the  subject  is  Christian  or  pagan.  In  more  than  one  case  St. 
Sebastian  might  quite  easily  be  mistaken  for  Hyacinth  or  Hylas, 
especially  when  he  does  not  happen  to  be  transfixed  with  arrows ; 
while  Leonardo’s  St.  John  is,  in  reality,  a  faun  of  the  forest,  ivy- 
crowned  and  laughing,  on  whose  lips,  as  one  critic  remarks,  the 
word  “Repent !  ”  wmuld  be  nothing  but  a  gleeful  paradox. 

Meanwhile  the  charm  of  pagan  story  was  reasserting  itself  in 
an  ever-increasing  degree,  until  the  religious  significance  w’hich 
had  once  belonged  to  it  was  lost  sight  of  and  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  subject  of  a  purely  artistic  or  poetical  treatment. 

In  their  attitude  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  and  in  its  effect  on 
tJieir  work  and  thought,  the  Italians  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  critics  of  our  own  day  when  reviewing  the  past.  An  unde- 
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veloped,  or  rather  an  absence  of  the  historic  sense  was  the  root 
cause.  It  was  impossible  on  this  account  for  them  to  estimate 
a  religion  as  a  natural  product,  indicating  some  stage  reached  in 
the  progress  of  the  species  and  as  merely  contributing  something 
to  the  gradual  education  of  the  mind.  What  they  attempted  was 
to  reconcile  religions  with  each  other,  especially  the  religion  of 
Greece  with  their  own,  making  use  of  what  was  beautiful  in  either 
and,  with  the  ardent,  passionate  spirit  of  the  time,  living  up  to 
both.  Thus  we  find  Pico  della  Mirandola  in  literature  attempting 
to  conform  the  Timceus  of  Plato  with  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
the  accounts  which  pagan  philosophy  has  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  world,  with  the  description  in  the  books  of  Moses,  as 
Michaelangelo  unites  the  two  in  his  Madonna  in  the  Ufiizi  by 
portraying  the  unveiled  human  form,  the  sleepy-looking  fauns  of 
a  Dionysiac  revel  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Mother. 

Whereas  the  first  period  of  Italian  painting  was  exclusively 
religious,  aesthetic  considerations  coming  second  and  sometimes 
wilfully  discredited,  artists  of  the  succeeding  stage,  having  reduced 
the  laws  of  perspective  to  a  definite  system  and  mastered  the 
technicalities  of  their  art,  aspired  to  more  complete  and  complex 
forms  of  beauty.  The  aesthetic  co-existed  now  with  the  religious. 
Also  more  attention  was  given  to  the  background  of  pictures ; 
fantastic  scenery  of  wood  and  rock,  and  the  vistas  of  palaces, 
cities,  and  towns  were  introduced.  Benvenuto,  Lippo  Lippi, 
Filippino,  Botticelli,  Bernardino,  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino,  and 
others  of  less  note  belonged  to  this  period.  Growth,  experiment, 
proportion,  acquisition,  rather  than  full  accomplishment,  w^ere 
the  conditions  which  distinguished  it.  We  see  the  craftsman 
succeeding  at  the  cost  of  the  poet.  No  subject  or  type  was  now 
outside  the  province  of  art,  and  so  long  as  artists  portrayed  them- 
with  fidelity  they  exercised  little  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
models. 

No  painter  strikes  a  more  distinctive  note  of  the  age  than 
Botticelli.  A  disciple  of  Lippo  Lippi,  his  life  was  overshadowed 
somewhat  by  the  superior  qualities  of  his  immediate  followers. 
To-day  the  tendency  is  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  by  loading  him 
with  honours,  not  greater  than  he  deserves,  but  greater  than  his 
fellow-artists  were  prepared  to  bestow.  That  he  should  be  the 
only  contemporary  mentioned  by  Leonardo  in  his  treatise  is  some 
compensation  for  the  slight,  as  it  is  significant  of  the  unique 
quality  in  his  work.  Among  the  influences  accounting  for  the 
modern  popularity  of  this  artist  are  the  art  of  Burne-Jones,  the 
specific  note  of  more  recent  poetry,  the  greater  interest  in  psycho¬ 
logical  problems — hence  in  the  psychology  of  the  Renaissance 
with  which  Botticelli  chiefly  among  the  artists  of  his  day  concerned 
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himself,  and  the  criticism  of  Euskin.  Then  he  has  a  claim  on 
our  notice  for  being  the  first  successful  interpreter  of  Dante. 
Though  born  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  poet,  there  was 
some  subtle  affinity  between  them,  some  close  connection  between 
the  mood  of  the  poet  and  the  artist’s  idea  of  what  constituted  the 
perfection  of  artistic  achievement.  No  less  than  Dante  by  words 
did  Botticelli  expound  by  colours  and  design  the  moods,  visions, 
and  all  other  data  which  were  presented  to  him.  “Giotto  and 
the  followers  of  Giotto,”  says  Walter  Pater  in  his  essay  on  Botti¬ 
celli,  “with  their  almost  childish  religious  aim,  had  not  learned  to 
put  that  weight  of  meaning  into  outward  things — light,  colour,  i 
everyday  gesture — wffiich  the  poetry  of  Dante  involves.  ...  To  i 
him  (Botticelli),  as  to  Dante,  the  scene,  the  colour,  the  outward  i 
image  or  gesture  comes  with  all  its  incisive  and  importunate  j 
reality,  but  awakes  in  him,  moreover,  by  some  subtle  laws  of  his  | 
own  structure  a  mood  which  it  awakes  in  no  one  else,  of  which 
it  is  the  double  or  repetition  and  which  it  clothes,  that  all  may 
share  it,  with  visible  circumstances.” 

From  which  it  w'ill  be  seen  that  though  only  a  painter  of  the 
second  class,  in  representing  more  conspicuously  than  his  con¬ 
temporaries  the  mixed  influences  of  modem  and  antique  fancy, 
Botticelli  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  process  we  are 
discussing  than  any  other  artist.  1 

The  eighty  years  from  1470  to  1550  in  which  the  art  of  the 
Kenaissance  culminated  were  not  like  the  half-century  which  had  j 
gone  before.  Instead  of  promise  and  preparation,  we  now  get  i 
fulfilment  and  glorious  accomplishment,  wffiile  those  w'ho  belong  ! 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  interval  display  even  a  greater  mastery  i 
and  a  range  of  faculty  more  all-embracing  than  those  of  the  first 
forty  years.  What  they  design  they  do,  and  their  every  resource 
is  employed  with  facile  and  unfettered  powder.  So  expert  are  they 
that  the  most  enlightened  critic  finds  nothing  in  their  works  to 
be  desired.  ! 

Chronologically  the  first  masterpiece  of  the  Renaissance  is  i 
Leonardo’s  Last  Supper.  All  other  artists,  including  Giotto, 
Fra  Angelico,  Ghirlandajo,  Perugino,  even  Signorelli,  in  depicting 
the  subject,  have  treated  it  either  as  a  solemn  prologue  to  the 
Passion  or  the  mystical  inauguration  of  the  greatest  of  Christian 
sacraments,  keeping  well  wdthin  the  pale  of  symbolical  suggestion. 
Leonardo,  it  wall  be  acknowdedged,  has  dared  to  be  dramatic,  to 
make  it,  first  and  foremost,  human.  In  no  other  man  of  the 
movement  was  the  spirit  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  so  amazingly 
active.  The  most  versatile  of  men,  he  not  only  antedated  many  i 
of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science — conspicuously  in  designing 
a  flying-machine — but  he  anticipated  the  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
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teenth-century  interest  in  personality,  and  as  a  result  was  the 
greatest  of  portrait  painters.  Here  he  is  curious  to  sound  every 
note  of  human  character,  inventing  almost  as  much  as  he  divines, 
as  in  the  portrayal  of  her  upon  whom  all  “the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come” — La  Gioconda — with  a  beauty  “wrought  out  from 
within  upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit,  little  cell  by  cell,  of  strange 
thought  and  fantastic  reveries  and  exquisite  passions.”  In  his 
youth  he  was  the  pupil  of  Verrochio,  one  of  the  most  famous 
artists  of  Florence,  who  was  as  ambitious  as  others  to  expand 
the  destiny  of  Italian  art  by  a  larger  knowledge  and  more  insight. 
The  story  runs  that  the  master,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  the 
making  of  beautiful  ornaments — drinking  vessels,  reliquaries, 
pyxes,  silver  images  for  the  Pope’s  chapel — was  employed  to 
paint  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  that  he  allowed  Leonardo  to 
finish  an  angel  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture.  Then  it 
was  that  the  pupil  surpassed  the  master.  We  learn  how  Verrochio 
turned  away  as  one  stunned  by  the  revelation  of  a  power  he  had  so 
long  coveted. 

But  it  was  upon  Eaphael,  the  opposite  of  da  Vinci,  the  Greek 
tradition  seems  to  have  especially  descended,  so  strong  is  his  style, 
so  free  of  all  sense  of  effort  and  straining  after  a  situation,  and 
withal  so  marvellous  his  gift  of  converting  everything  he  saw  into 
beauty !  Pupil  of  Perugino,  his  earliest  works  are  only  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  older  artist’s  by  their  greater  delicacy  and 
inventiveness.  It  is  in  Eaphael  that  a  new  catholicity  appears. 
The  cramping  limits  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  are  transcended, 
and  he  knew  neither  let  nor  hindrance  in  covering  the  wall  of  the 
Stanze  with  historical  as  well  as  symbolical  frescoes  that  embrace 
the  w^hole  of  human  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  the  pagan  admiration  of  physical  perfection,  to 
which  the  secularisation  of  art  was  mainly  due,  Signorelli’s  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  he  made  the  human  body  a  means  of  expressing 
all  it  is  possible  to  express.  He  was  the  first  artist  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Michaelangelo,  the  last,  to  make  the  display  of 
vital  structure  the  chief  aim  of  his  art.  And  he  uses  it  without 
sentiment,  without  voluptuousness,  without  any  second  intention 
whatever,  as  the  supreme  decorative  principle.  Everywhere  in 
his  w'ork  mediaeval  intensity  is  at  variance  with  antique  feeling. 
It  is  noticeable  in  his  satellites  of  Hades — gaunt  and  sinewy  devils 
are  they — ready  to  do  violence  to  Eurydice,  while  in  another 
picture  Pluto  drives  his  car  through  the  lava  of  Etna  with  a 
violence  we  look  for  in  vain  on  antique  sarcophagi.  Almost  every¬ 
where  the  tranquillity  and  self-restraint  of  Greek  art  yield  to  the 
passfonate  realisation  of  the  actual  romance. 

It  was  Michaelangelo,  however,  that  great  worshipper  of 
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physical  force,  who  is  Eiccountable  for  the  complete  secularisation 
of  art.  No  great  artist  was  ever  more  destitute  than  he  of  the 
peculiar  tenderness  of  Christian  sentiment.  It  was  reserved  for 
him  to  destroy  the  most  fearful  of  all  the  conceptions  by  which 
the  early  painters  had  thrilled  the  people.  In  his  Last  Judgment, 
which  is  a  study  of  naked  figures  wherein  Charon  and  his  boat 
are  introduced,  and  Christ  Himself  appears  more  pagan  in  char¬ 
acter  than  Christlike,  the  artist  destroyed  all  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  scene  and  reduced  it  to  the  province  of  artistic  criticism. 
The  picture  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the 
movement. 

In  explaining  these  characteristics  of  Michaelangelo  one  critic 
puts  them  down  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  is  much  more  the 
disciple  of  the  Platonists  than  of  Dante.  While  Dante’s  belief  in 
immortality  is  unshakable,  wdth  something  about  it  of  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  a  child’s  belief  in  the  supernatural,  Michaelangelo 
retains  an  open  mind,  dealing  ever  cautiously  and  dispassionately 
with  serious  things,  conscious  all  along  of  man’s  ignorance — igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  of  mind  as  of  its  limitations  and  capabilities, 
but  above  all  ignorant  of  the  spiritual  world,  of  the  new  body  and  its 
laws.  Hence  his  readiness  to  attach  as  much  importance  to  that 
“grim  ferryman  that  poets  write  of  “  as  to  the  more  orthodox  way 
of  translation. 

A  different  note  from  Florentine  art  was  struck  by  the  artists 
of  Venice.  One  has  only  to  study  the  pictures  of  Veronese, 
Titian,  and  Tintoretto  to  see  that  they  were  primarily  the  poets  of 
carnal  beauty,  the  interpreters  of  worldly  success,  as  of  all  things 
great  and  splendid  in  the  pageant  of  Venetian  life.  That  they 
escaped  the  influences  more  or  less  compelling  the  Florentines  to 
the  almost  unvarying  presentation  of  Biblical  subjects  is  due  to 
various  causes.  Venice  was  a  successful  republic.  It  had  known 
nothing  like  the  same  vicissitudes  which  Florence  had  suffered. 
There  had  been  little  conflict  between  art  and  religion,  no  reaction 
against  previous  pietism,  no  perplexity  of  conscience  and  confusion 
of  aims.  The  three  artists  mentioned  were  of  the  world  of  plea¬ 
sure — wealthy,  independent,  pious,  but  never  mystical,  scholarly, 
or  philosophic.  Religion  in  their  pictures  w'as  often  merely  a 
matter  of  parade,  an  adjunct  of  the  costly,  versatile  life  of  the 
Republic.  There  is  one  quality  the  Venetians  had  in  particular, 
and  in  remarking  it  we  see  how  infinitely  removed  they  are  from 
the  first  stages  of  Renaissance  painting.  They  never  forgot  that 
painting,  before  all  things,  is  a  decorative  art.  Exempt  from  the 
stress  of  thought  which  engaged,  at  times,  so  severely  the  minds 
of  the  Florentines,  they  were  able  to  develop  the  idea  to  the  extent 
we  see  in  their  w'onderful  masterpieces.  Whatever  the  subject 
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_ poetry,  religion,  conviviality — a  picture  they  realised  was  some¬ 
thing  for  the  eye,  something  to  give  pleasure  and  to  add  to  the 
beauty  and  joy  of  life.  In  none  more  conspicuously  was  this 
apprehension  of  the  mission,  as  also  of  the  limitations,  of  pictorial 
art  more  marked  than  in  the  work  of  Giorgione.  More  com¬ 
pletely  than  any  artist  of  his  time  he  cut  himself  adrift  from 
mediaeval  restraints,  rarely  treating  religious  subjects  save  in  an 
idyllic  manner.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  adopt  what  is  now 
knowm  as  the  genre  method  of  painting — the  first  to  see  a  per¬ 
manent  and  subtle  charm  in  little  morsels  of  everyday  life — a 
domestic  scene,  a  play,  music,  groups  of  men  and  women,  in  all 
revealing  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  conditions  of  the  art  of 
painting,  the  perfect  mastery  of  colour  and  design. 

In  merely  outlining,  as  we  have  done,  certain  qualities  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  more  important  artists  who  helped  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  secular  for  religious  subjects  in  art,  we  are  led  to  the 
question  whether  the  abandonment  of  the  religious  element  in 
painting  was  a  decline  from  good  to  bad.  Looking  back  down  the 
centuries,  not  only  must  w’e  acknowledge  that  the  change  was 
inevitable,  but  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened.  That  sesthetic  development  was  necessary  none  can  deny. 
Little  by  little  the  sense  of  beauty  gradually  encroached  on  the 
feeling  of  reverence,  a  form  of  change  or  decay,  we  would  remind 
the  reader,  not  confined  to  the  history  of  art.  The  religion  of 
one  age  becomes,  as  a  rule,  the  poetry  of  the  next.  The  legends 
and  harsh  doctrines  of  a  superstitious  faith  are  explained  away 
until  they  appear  merely  graceful  myths,  enchanting  the  poet  and 
lending  a  charm  all  appreciate  to  the  new  system  with  which  they 
become  incorporated.  Therefore  rather  than  against  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  or  the  instinct  of  religion  the  Renaissance  was  a 
revolt  against  superstition,  the  undue  use  of  allegory,  the  theology 
of  the  schoolmen,  the  impiety  of  many  of  the  priests — in  a  word, 
medisevalism  and  all  it  conveys  to  the  modem  mind.  Viewed 
from  our  present-day  point  of  view,  it  was  necessary  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  world,  and  whatever  were  its  errors,  however 
weakening  it  may  have  been  to  Italy,  the  phase  had  to  be  lived 
through,  and  Italy  was  doomed  to  suffer  for  the  common  good. 

Lucie  Simpson. 


AMEEICA’S  THREE  MONTHS  OF  WAR. 


It  is  now  three  months  or  less  since  the  American  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany.  The  work  actually  accomplished  within 
that  time  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  have 
brought  confusion  to  the  enemy  and  discredited  the  prophecies  of 
pessimistic  friends  wdio  reasoned  that  America  as  a  factor  in  the 
war  would  remain  a  negligible  quantity  for  at  least  a  year. 

Within  these  three  months  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  compulsory  military  service  ;  over  nine  and 
a  half  million  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty  have 
registered  as  the  force  from  which  an  army  can  be  drawn ;  the 
headquarters  staff  of  an  expeditionary  army  has  arrived  in  Europe, 
and  every  week  adds  to  the  already  large  number  of  fighting 
Americans  rallying  on  the  firing  line  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Allied  banners. 

On  the  seas  American  naval  vessels  are  at  work  in  the  waters 
surrounding  the  British  Isles  and  are  stationed  along  the  coast 
of  France.  The  patrol  of  the  Atlantic  route  has  been  entrusted 
to  their  care  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Additional  loans  of 
money  have  been  made  to  the  Allied  nations ;  shipments  of 
supplies  to  Europe  have  been  speeded  up ;  every  shipyard  is  at 
work  upon  old  and  new  vessels  putting  them  in  order  for  the 
transatlantic  service,  and  on  American  soil  the  thirty-four  camps 
in  which  a  million  men  now’  and  more  millions  later  are  to  be 
trained  for  war  are  materialising  almost  overnight.  One  of  the 
most  useful  things  already  accomplished  is  the  arming  of  nearly 
four  hundred  vessels  for  offensive  and  defensive  war  against 
submarines. 

In  every  department  of  Government  activity  and  national  in¬ 
dustry  life  has  become  an  intense  though  methodically  directed 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  given  point  by  the  most  direct  route. 

The  material  accomplishment  of  America  in  the  field  of  war 
during  the  past  three  months  is  only  exceeded  by  wlrat  has  been 
done  in  the  spheres  of  diplomacy,  politics,'  and  national  spirit. 
The  Allied  missions  to  the  United  States  have  been  met  with 
eager  and  intelligent  understanding  and  friendship  resulting  in 
schemes  of  practical  and  mutually  helpful  co-operation.  Congress 
is  slowly  but  surely  enacting  the  laws  needed  for  the  effective 
control  of  the  country  in  war  time.  One  of  the  things  provided 
for  is  the  authority’  given  the  President  to  ration  the  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  to  prevent  a  surplus  of  imports  being  sent  into 
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Germany.  This  will  prove  of  material  assistance  to  the  blockade 
by  the  Allies,  as  America  has  been  the  country  from  which  most 
of  the  supplies  have  been  obtained  in  days  of  former  American 
neutrality.  Congress  has  also  given  authority  to  the  Allied 
Governments  to  recruit  their  nationals  now  resident  in  the  United 
States. 

The  pro-German  element  has  been  rendered  practically  im¬ 
potent  by  American  public  opinion  and  the  stern  enforcement  of 
new  laws  designed  for  the  restraint  of  enemy  aliens.  To  such 
a  degree  is  this  true  that  those  wdio  have  had  visions  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  against  the  American  Government  by  the  German-American 
population,  or  at  least  a  wholesale  sabotage  in  the  interests  of 
Germany,  confess  themselves  to  have  been  apprehensive  without 
cause.  This  war  has  proved  that  the  “melting  pot  ”  of  American 
citizenship  still  does  its  work  well,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
demands  made  upon  it  during  the  past  few’  years.  A  quarrel  w’ith 
no  otlier  nation  would  have  been  so  severe  a  test,  for  before  this 
war  Germany  not  only  had  many  friends  in  America,  but,  what 
is  more  significant,  had  no  active  enemies ;  and  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  important  country.  A  few-  precautionary 
arrests  have  been  made  of  men  who  were  known  to  be  paid 
German  agents,  but  with  the  coming  of  war  the  temper  of  the 
American  people  towards  any  disloyalty  w’as  such  as  to  intimidate 
all  but  the  most  reckless  of  those  who  hoped  to  hinder  the  national 
preparation  for  war.  There  have  been  fewer  outrages  upon  pro¬ 
perty  since  w’ar  began  than  there  were  when  the  United  States 
was  a  neutral  purveyor  to  the  wants  of  all  w^ho  could  buy.  This 
is  partially  due,  of  course,  to  the  greater  precautions  taken  and 
to  the  more  effective  guarding  of  public  and  private  property, 
but  if  there  was  to  be  any  serious  outbreak  of  pro-Germanism  in 
the  form  of  actual  physical  violence  it  would  have  come  before 
now’  and  in  spite  of  all  police  precautions  that  could  be  taken. 
There  will  be  occasional  episodes,  naturally,  but  the  fate  of  those 
responsible  will  not  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  As 
Mr.  Gerard  said  on  his  return  from  Berlin,  the  millions  of  lamp- 
posts  in  America  W’ould  not  be  needed  on  which  to  hang  disloyal 
German-Americans,  although  these  lampposts  were  always  avail¬ 
able,  and  there  w'ere  precedents  in  American  history  for  their  use 
as  suggested. 

President  Wilson,  having  for  three  years  allow’ed  American 
public  opinion  to  formulate  almost  of  itself,  has  now  assumed  an 
active  leadership  along  the  lines  of  a  strenuous  prosecution  of 
the  war-aims  of  America.  The  pronunciamientos  have  not  only 
largely  assisted  in  carrying  into  operation  the  legislation  and 
policies  needed,  but  he  has  with  marked  effect  lost  no  opportunity 
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of  impressing  upon  his  fellow-citizens  the  seriousness  of  the  task 
they  have  undertaken.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whenever 
he  has  spoken  extempore  he  has  given  utterance  to  phrases  that 
have  led  to  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning  or  position.  When¬ 
ever  he  has  prepared  in  writing  his  speech  or  statement  it  has 
received  universal  endorsement  and  there  has  been  no  quibble 
as  to  what  he  meant.  When  he  said  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  nation  “being  too  proud  to  fight  ”  he  qualified  and  explained 
what  he  meant  later  on,  but  the  phrase  travelled  abroad  in  all 
fts  nakedness  and  gave  a  wrong  impression  of  the  American 
people  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments  of  the  President,  as  has  since 
been  proved  time  and  again.  On  another  occasion  he  said  that 
“with  the  causes  of  this  war  we  are  not  concerned.”  This  phrase 
promptly  travelled  abroad,  without  the  explanatory  text  which 
robbed  it  of  all  questionable  meaning.  Only  recently  he  said  to 
a  gathering  of  Ped  Cross  nurses  that  America  had  entered  this 
war  “with  no  special  grievance  of  her  own,”  and  there  imme¬ 
diately  arose  a  chorus  of  disapproval  of  any  such  statement,  for 
the  President  himself  had  set  forth  but  a  few  days  before  the 
very  real  and  very  many  grievances  that  had  caused  America  to 
abandon  a  long-maintained  neutrality.  If  the  full  text  of  what 
he  did  say  to  the  assembled  nurses  is  taken  into  consideration, 
it  throws  a  very  different  light  upon  the  thought  he  had  in  his 
mind  at  the  time.  He  said  :  “I  say  the  heart  of  the  country  is 
in  this  war  because  it  would  not  have  gone  into  it  if  it  had  not 
first  believed  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  express  the  character 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  gone  in  with  no  special  grievance 
of  our  own,  because  we  have  always  said  that  we  were  the  friends 
and  servants  of  mankind.  We  look  for  no  profit.  We  look  for 
no  advantage.  We  will  accept  no  advantage  out  of  this  war. 
We  go  because  we  believe  that  the  very  principles  upon  which  the 
American  Eepublic  w’as  founded  are  now  at  stake  and  must  be 
vindicated.”  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  above,  for  no 
country  ever  went  to  war  in  a  nobler  or  more  altruistic  cause. 
Some  public  speakers  have  become  famous  as  coiners  of  phrases 
that  lived  and  that  augmented  the  reputations  of  those  who  uttered 
them.  President  Wilson  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  his  extem¬ 
pore  inspirations,  for  they  have  required  much  interpretation  to 
prevent  most  unfortunate  misunderstandings  as  to  his  real 
meanings. 

No  such  criticism  can  be  made  of  his  prepared  speeches  or  his 
written  communications  of  any  kind.  State  papers  have  come 
from  his  pen  since  the  war  began  that  will  live  in  history  as  great 
documents,  and  there  will  be  no  quibble  as  to  the  meaning  they 
are  intended  to  convey.  He  has  voiced  the  aspirations  of  the 
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American  people,  which  are  the  aspirations  of  a  peace-loving 
democracy,  with  such  clarity,  vigour,  and  completeness  as  to 
win  the  endorsement  of  his  severest  critics  and  bitterest  political 
enemies.  Of  this  character  is  his  latest  utterance,  exceeded  in 
importance  only  by  the  declaration  of  war  itself.  His  call  to  the 
people  of  Kussia  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  America  and  the  Allies, 
as  representing  and  embodying  the  ideals  in  the  pursuit  of  w'hich 
the  late  Government  of  Kussia  was  deprived  of  its  power,  is  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  humanity. 

This  appeal  will  unquestionably  have  an  enormous  influence 
upon  the  Russian  nation,  and  in  the  making  of  it  America  has 
rendered  as  great  a  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  as  any  that 
may  be  forthcoming.  It  may  be  instrumental  in  turning  the 
scale  on  the  Eastern  battlefields  and  in  changing  what  has 
amounted  to  an  armistice  most  helpful  to  Germany  into  a  vigorous 
renewal  of  war.  It  is  in  the  making  of  such  a  declaration  that 
President  Wilson  rises  to  his  full  height.  It  is  a  task  for  which 
he  is  finely  equipped,  and  in  the  field  of  noble  exhortation  he  has 
had  more  opportunity  and  practice  during  his  administration  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  leader  of  thought  in  modern  times. 
Speaking  as  the  First  Citizen  of  a  nation  of  over  one  hundred 
million  people,  he  is  listened  to  with  earnest  attention,  not  only 
by  his  own  people,  but  by  peoples  and  Governments  elsewhere, 
for  he  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  most  w^onderfully  organised 
democracy  in  the  world  to-day ;  organised  in  such  a  way  that  to 
turn  the  national  purpose  in  any  particular  direction  it  is  only 
necessary  to  switch  the  currents  of  human  energy  from  one 
objective  to  another  and  there  is  no  perceptible  halt  in  the 
carrying  on. 

To  the  Russian  people  he  says  :  “  The  day  has  come  to  conquer 
or  submit.  If  the  forces  of  democracy  can  divide  us  they  will 
overcome;  if  we  stand  together  victory  is  certain,  and  the  liberty 
which  victory  wfill  secure.  We  can  afford  then  to  be  generous, 
but  we  cannot  afford  then  or  now  to  be  weak  or  to  omit  any  single 
guarantee  of  justice  or  security.”  In  this  proclamation  or  address 
to  the  Russian  people  in  view  of  their  demand  for  a  war  policy  of 
“no  annexations  and  no  indemnities,”  the  President  of  the 
United  States  again  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  American  people 
in  entering  the  war,  and  he  sets  forth  the  achievement  that  will 
satisfy  that  purpose.  No  clearer  or  more  definite  statement  of 
the  wTir-aims  of  America  has  yet  been  made. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  “no  people  must  be  forced  under  a  sove- 
reignty  under  which  it  does  not  wish  to  live.  No  territory  must 
change  hands  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  those  who  inhabit 
it  a  fair  chance  of  life  and  liberty.  No  indemnities  must  be  insisted 
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on  except  those  that  constitute  payment  for  manifest  wrongs 
done.  No  readjustments  of  power  must  be  made  except  such  as 
will  tend  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  the  future 
welfare  and  happiness  of  its  peoples.” 

The  difference  between  the  Eussian  expression  of  purpose  and 
that  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  greater 
elasticity  of  the  American  forecast  of  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
Eussian  statement  is  unintelligent  in  view  of  the  complicated 
problem  that  will  confront  those  who  gather  at  the  final  peace 
conference.  A  just  peace  cannot  be  made  as  easily  as  the  Eussian 
formula  would  imply.  A  peace  brought  about  on  the  Eussian 
idea  would  be  a  victory  for  Germany  and  would  involve  the 
agreement  of  the  Allies  to  the  Spoliation  of  Belgium,  France, 
Serbia,  and  other  victims  of  German  aggression.  Any  criminal 
caught  in  the  act  would  consider  himself  the  victor  if  he  would 
be  allowed  to  again  assume  the  status  quo  ante. 

There  is  another  reason,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  reasons, 
why  Germany  cannot  have  peace  based  upon  any  compromise  to 
which  her  rulers  would  now  agree,  and  in  his  speech  delivered 
on  the  American  ‘‘Flag  Day,”  June  14,  to  the  employees  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  President  Wilson  has  set  forth  this 
reason  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  He  chose  as  his  immediate 
audience  for  this  statement  the  people  of  the  City  of  Washington 
who  are  engaged  in  Government  work.  The  range  of  occupation 
extends  from  Cabinet  Ministers  to  day-labourers,  and  includes 
the  entire  legislative  body.  There  are  over  fifty  thousand  of 
these  people  resident  at  the  Capitol.  They  come  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  from  the  far-distant  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  All  races  eligible  to  citizenship  are  included.  When  the 
President  speaks  to  this  audience  he  is  talking  to  as  representative 
a  gathering  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.  His  speech 
receives  the  widest  publicity,  not  only  through  the  Press,  but 
in  the  private  communications  fiom  Washington  to  the  original 
homes  of  those  who  are  in  national  employment  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Government.  From  there  emanates  one  of  the 
strongest  influences  upon  national  life  and  opinion. 

To  this  vast,  unusually  intelligent  and  influential  audience  he 
laid  bare  the  schemes  of  Prussianism  for  the  military  domination 
of  the  world.  He  told  the  story  in  plain  language  and  with  con¬ 
vincing  sincerity,  for  he  knows  as  w^ell  as  or  better  than  anyone 
else  the  real  German  purpose.  Until  April  of  this  year  he  had  his 
important  agents  in  close  touch  with  the  German  Government 
authorities,  and  to  him  daily  reports  have  been  made  throughout 
the  war  not  only  of  the  military  operations,  but  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  policy  and  schemes  for  future  conquest.  To  him 
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the  Germans  themselves  have  come  with  many  confidential  plans, 
hoping  to  gain  for  them  his  sympathy  and  even  his  co-operation. 
Ever  since  America  entered  the  war  he  has  been  communicated 
with  in  hopes  of  weakening  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  its  w'ar  effort.  While,  as  he  says,  he  has 
never  been  able  to  secure  any  details  of  the  proposed  German 
peace,  he  has  been  left  with  no  illusions  as  to  its  real  meaning, 
and  into  that  meaning  he  has  read  danger  for  the  United  States 
in  the  future  and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  American  hopes 
for  a  future  league  for  peace  among  the  nations  and  for  a  decrease 
in  the  armament  of  the  world. 

“The  war  was  begun  by  the  military  masters  of  Germany,” 
says  President  Wilson,  “who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  also 
masters  of  Austria-Hungary.  These  men  never  regarded  nations 
as  peoples  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  like  blood  and  frame 
as  themselves,  for  whom  Governments  existed  and  in  w^hom 
Governments  had  their  life.  .  .  .  Their  purpose  had  long  been 
avowed.  The  statesmen  of  other  nations  to  whom  that  purpose 
was  incredible  paid  little  attention,  and  regarded  wdiat  the  German 
professors  expounded  in  their  class-rooms  and  the  German  writers 
set  forth  to  the  world  as  the  goal  of  German  policy  as  rather  the 
dream  of  minds  detached  from  practical  affairs,  and  the  pre¬ 
posterous  private  conception  of  Germany’s  destiny  than  the  actual 
plans  of  responsible  rulers.  .  .  .  The  dream  had  its  heart  at 
Berlin.  It  could  have  had  its  heart  nowhere  else.  It  rejected 
entirely  the  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  race.  The  choice  of  peoples 
played  no  part  at  all  in  the  contemplated  binding  together  of  the 
racial  and  political  units  which  could  keep  together  only  by  force, 
and  they  actually  carried  the  greater  part  of  that  amazing  plan 
into  execution.  ...  Is  it  not  easy  to  understand  the  eagerness 
for  peace  that  has  been  manifested  by  Berlin  ever  since  the  snare 
was  set  and  sprung?  .  .  .  ‘  Peace,  peace,  peace,’  has  been  the 
talk  of  her  Foreign  Office  for  a  year  or  more,  not  peace  upon  her 
own  initiative,  but  upon  the  initiative  of  the  nations  over  which 
she  now  deems  herself  to  have  the  advantage.  A  little  of  the  talk 
has  been  public,  but  most  of  it  has  been  private,  through  all  sorts 
of  channels.  It  has  come  to  me  in  all  sorts  of  guises,  but  never 
with  the  terms  disclosed  the  German  Government  would  be 
willing  to  accept.  It  wishes  to  close  its  bargain  before  it  is  too 
late,  and  it  has  little  left  to  offer  for  the  pound  of  flesh  it  will 
demand.  .  .  ,  Deep  fear  has  entered  their  hearts.  ...  If  they 
can  secure  peace  now  with  the  immense  advantage  still  in  their 
hands  they  will  have  justified  themselves  before  the  German 
people  .  .  .  if. they  fail,  their  people  will  thrust  them  aside.  .  .  . 
But  they  will  make  no  headway.  Falsehood  betrays  them  in 
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every  accent.  .  .  .  For  us  there  was  but  one  choice.  .  .  .  Once 
more  we  shall  make  good  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  the  great 
faith  to  which  we  are  born  and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  in  the  face 
of  our  people.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  hazard  an  elaboration  of  wffiat  is  meant  by 
the  American  Government  in  its  definition  of  war-aims  as  stated 
to  Kussia  and  in  the  light  of  President  Wilson’s  analysis  of  the 
present  situation  as  it  concerns  a  possible  peace.  He  does  not 
imply  an  authoritative  American  voice  in  the  final  settlement  of 
the  details  of  European  affairs,  but  he  more  than  intimates  that 
the  voice  of  America  will  be  heard  in  the  determination  of  the 
principles  that  shall  govern  the  final  settlement  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  The  aims  of  America  do  not  point  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  status  quo  ante  in  the  matter  of  political  boundaries,  except¬ 
ing  so  far  as  to  free  any  people  long  oppressed  by  alien  rule  and 
demanding  a  national  existence.  Closely  allied  to  this  statement, 
and  but  a  repetition  of  it  in  another  form,  is  the  demand  that 
“no  territory  must  change  hands  except  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  those  who  inhabit  it  a  fair  chance  of  life  and  liberty.” 
The  “no  indemnities”  of  America  is  expressly  qualified  and  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  payment  to  Belgium  and  others  for  “manifest 
wrongs  done.” 

“No  readjustments  of  pow’er  must  be  made  except  such  as  will 
tend  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world,”  indicates  an  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  future  groupings  of  Powers  in  offensive  or  defensive 
alliances  which  shall  tend  to  divide  the  nations  into  opposing 
camps  and  thus  continue  the  threat  of  war.  The  only  grouping 
that  w’ould  meet  with  American  favour  would  be  one  including 
all  the  great  Powers,  bound  together  to  keep  the  peace  and  reduce 
the  burden  of  armaments.  Some  of  the  American  positions  do 
not  meet  with  the  entire  agreement  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Allies  at  this  time.  They  may  later,  for  the  war  is  a  long  way 
from  being  at  an  end,  and  the  possible  developments  of  the  future 
are  beyond  prophecy. 

In  previous  utterances  President  Wilson  has  spoken  of  a  free 
Poland,  or  such  part  of  Poland  as  w^anted  to  be  free  from  present 
sovereignties.  The  President  has  also  intitnated  that  an  unde¬ 
fended  waterway  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  IMediterranean 
might  be  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles.  As  the 
present  Eussian  Government  appears  to  have  discarded  the  long- 
existing  ambition  of  previous  Eussian  Governments  to  control 
Constantinople  and  its  waterway,  it  is  possible  that  the  Allies, 
released  from  their  first  agreement  with  Eussia,  may  find  in  this 
suggestion  a  solution  of  this  vexed  question.  The  adoption  of  the 
Enos-Midia.  line  as  the  northeiu  boundary  of  Turkey  wo'fid 
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eliminate  that  country  from  the  Balkan  tangle  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned  and  in  the  interests  of  the  future  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  great  business  of  the  moment  in  America  is  to  get  on  with 
the  war,  and  there  is  little  or  no  discussion  as  to  the  political 
situation  that  wull  result  with  the  coming  of  peace.  It  is  recog¬ 
nised  that  most  of  the  peace  talk  comes  from  Germany  and  that 
it  reveals  a  frame  of  mind  fatal  to  all  chance  of  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  near  future.  The  clearness  of  vision  shown  by 
Americans  through  the  medium  of  the  Press  or  in  public  utter¬ 
ances  must  be  most  disappointing  to  the  German  Government, 
so  long  educated  by  its  representatives  abroad  to  look  upon 
America  as  a  country  inhabited  by  a  provincial  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  affams  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  prompt  and 
accurate  judgment  shown  by  the  average  American  citizen  in  his 
valuation  of  German  utterance  at  this  time  is  more  or  less  remark¬ 
able  when  the  vast  German  element  in  the  population  is  taken 
into  consideration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expensive  and  adroitly 
conducted  pro-German  educational  campaign  that  has  been  in 
progress  in  America  for  some  years  past.  This  campaign  had  by 
1914,  aided  by  the  peace-loving  and  friendly  nature  of  the 
American  people,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  excellent  diplo¬ 
matic,  commercial,  and  social  relations  between  the  peoples  of 
the  two  countries.  From  this  point  of  view  it  was  a  legitimate 
expenditilre  of  money  and  effort,  but  the  edifice  erected  was 
destroyed  at  its  foundations  by  the  actions  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  beginning  with  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  everything 
that  has  occurred  since  that  time  has  been  calculated  to  nullify 
the  work  of  years  preceding  the  war. 

The  fabric  of  German-American  friendship  woven  so  carefully 
by  skilful  hands  under  favouring  circumstances  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  German  manner  of  conducting 
war.  The  publicity  w’ork  done  after  the  war  began  undoubtedly 
assisted  in  delaying  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  war,  owing 
to  the  incredulity  of  the  nation  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the 
German  autocracy,  but  its  value  to  Germany  in  the  end  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  for  a  pent-up  stream  is  more  dangerous  in  its  overflow 
than  one  running  an  unhindered  course.  Nowhere  in  the  w’orld 
is  it  better  understood  or  more  strongly  believed  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Germany’s  own  progress  to  power  the  war  was 
a  colossal  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  perhaps  w'ell  for  the  world  that  it  came  w'hen  it  did, 
for  if  Germany  had  progressed  and  strengthened  from  1914  to 
1924  as  she  did  from  1904  to  1914,  even  the  bravery  of  the  British 
and  French  troops  would  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of 
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checking  so  quickly  the  tide  of  Prussianism  let  loose  to  overrun 
the  world. 

In  1914  German  foreign  trade  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  of  much  more  profitable  character.  England  was 
the  only  country  ahead  of  Germany,  and  the  latter  was  gaining 
on  her  rival  at  the  rate  of  about  15  per  cent,  a  year.  The  German 
military,  naval,  and  air  services  were  being  rapidly  expanded, 
and  but  a  few  more  years  were  needed  to  render  the  mailed  fist 
far  stronger  than  it  was  in  1914.  Other  nations  were  begrudging 
the  expense  of  armament  and  holding  back  wherever  possible. 
Germany  was  going  ahead  eagerly  and  joyfully,  however,  with  a 
definite  and  fell  purpose  in  view.  Her  statesmen  under-estimated 
the  resisting  pow-er  of  others,  over-estimated  their  own  state  of 
preparedness,  or  else  were  pushed  on  to  action  by  forces  from 
within  the  nation  of  which  no  true  analysis  has  been  made  or  can 
be  until  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  can  be  studied 
in  the  calmer  light  of  peaceful  retrospective. 

They  precipitated  a  w’orld  catastrophe  before  they  were  strong 
enough  to  turn  it  to  their  owm  complete  advantage.  It  is  possible 
that  the  day  would  never  have  come  when  Germany  could  have 
dictated  her  terms  to  the  world,  but  had  she  waited  ten  years 
longer  she  would  have,  barring  accidents,  brought  about  a  state 
of  affairs  w'ith  the  possibilities  of  which  the  imagination  can  only 
playj  it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  and  the  bill  of  costs  to  humanity 
for  even  Germany’s  premature  effort  to  become  the  super-Power 
of  the  world  will  reach  a  staggering  total  of  w^hich  the  German 
people  themselves  will  pay  a  heavy  share. 

It  is  customary  in  Europe  for  people  to  look  upon  Americans 
as  slightly  informed  on  foreign  affairs.  This  is  only  true  as  may 
concern  the  details  of  diplomatic  and  Court  intrigue.  Speaking 
generally,  Americans  know  far  more  as  to  .the  geography, 
economics,  social  conditions,  and  political  systems  of  foreign 
countries  than  the  people  of  those  countries  know  of  such  things 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  America.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so.  There  are  resident  in  America  large 
numbers  of  people  from  every  part  of  the  wmrld ;  more  Americans 
travel  far  and  wide  than  do  the  people  of  any  other  country;  a 
greater  effort  is  made  by  the  American  Press  and  book-publishing 
world  to  feed  the  demand  for  knowledge  of  other  lands  and  peoples 
than  is  noticeable  elsewhere ;  the  educational  system  takes  a  wider 
scope  in  its  effort  to  encompass  knowledge  for  the  young ;  and 
in  no  other  country  are  there  to  be  found  so  many  highly-educated 
and  intelligent  foreigners  preaching  and  teaching  the  cults  of 
the  lands  from  which  they  come.  This  first-hand  information, 
coming  as  it  does  from  every  possible  source,  mostly  reliable,  is 
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fused  in  the  consuming  fire  of  a  vast  and  eager  curiosity  noticed 
of  the  American  mind  by  all  observers. 

At  this  moment  Americans  possess  a  wider  vision  of  the  field 
of  battle  than  do  the  people  of  any  country  in  Europe.  There 
have  been  no  restraints  of  censorship,  there  are  none  now  except 
over  matters  of  which  it  would  serve  the  enemy  to  know.  The  cen¬ 
sorship  in  Europe  has  been  evaded  every  day  in  the  year  for  the 
benefit  of  American  readers.  When  the  Germans  were  losing 
and  when  the  Germans  were  winning  the  Americans  have  been 
truly  told,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  in 
Germany  to-day  is  common  knowledge  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  read  American  publica¬ 
tions  since  the  war  began  to  realise  that  these  things  are  so. 
Americans  in  control  of  great  business  interests  extending  into 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  have  until  recently 
travelled  freely  between  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  They  are  men  whose  business  it  is  to  know  and  not  to 
guess,  for  their  success  depends  upon  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  their  knowledge.  These  men  have  kept  the  Washington 
Government  fully  informed,  and  indirectly  this  information  has 
at  all  times  reached  the  American  public  without,  serious  distor¬ 
tion.  Columns  of  news  are  printed  daily  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  denied  to  the  people  of  any  other  large  country, 
especially  to  the  belligerents  of  Europe. 

The  Allies  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  widespread  knowledge 
of  European  affairs ;  quite  the  contrary,  for  it  means  that  the 
American  people  joined  hands  with  the  Allies  and  adopted  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  a  nation  wdth  w'hich  relations  had  hitherto  been 
of  the  best  and  from  which  America  had  within  her  own  popula¬ 
tion  millions  of  representatives,  wdth  their  eyes  open  and  their 
minds  informed.  The  people  of  America  had  no  illusions  as  to 
the  condition  of  Germany  when  the  two  nations  came  to  grips 
and  they  were  in  a  position  to  realise  fully  the  seriousness  of  the 
task  to  which  they  were  about  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

President  Wilson  in  his  appeal  to  Eussia  says  that  Germany 
is  losing.  It  is  the  most  authentic  statement  as  yet  given  out 
as  to  the  true  status  of  the  war,  for  he  is  in  a  position  to  know 
better  than  anyone  outside  of  the  German  General  Staff  the  true 
conditions  within  the  German  Empire  at  this  time.  Equally 
well-founded  is  his  statement  that  Germany  can  only  be  finally 
beaten  by  a  continued  coalition  of  all  the  Powers  against  her 
each  contributing  their  utmost.  This  is  why  no  serious  attention 
will  be  paid  in  America  at  this  time  to  German  suggestions  of 
peace,  and  it  is  also  the  reason  why  America’s  effort  in  the  first 
three  months  of  war  is  so  creditable. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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[This  article  covers  the  operations  of  two  months  {April  ISth  to 
June  18th).  The  article  for  last  month's  Fortnightly  Review  teas 
delayed  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Censorship.] 

EuurxG  the  past  two  months  the  great  death  struggle  on  the  Artois 
— Champagne  front,  which  began  with  the  British  on  April  9th,  and 
with  the  French  on  the  16th,  has  been  carried  on  with  undiminished 
intensity.  The  Allies  have  continued  their  offensive,  and  though 
they  have  not  done  all  they  intend  to  do,  they  have  made  consider¬ 
able  progress,  and  have  forced  the  German  commander  to  show  his 
hand.  Strategy  has  had  its  say  for  the  moment,  and  the  contest  is 
now  for  tactical  supremacy. 

Turning  first  to  the  British  front,  the  general  position  is  as  follows : 
The  British  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  is  divided  into  five  armies, 
which  cover  approximately  a  front  of  ninety  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
but  perhaps  as  much  as  120  miles  if  we  take  into  account  the 
numerous  salients  and  enclaves  which  break  the  rigidity  of  the 
occupied  line.  On  the  right  of  the  line  is  the  4th  Army  under 
General  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  the  5th  Army  under  General  Sir 
Hubert  Gough  on  its  left,  while  the  3rd  Army,  under  General  Sir 
Edmund  Allenby,  comes  next  in  order  on  the  battle  front,  and  links 
up  with  the  1st  Army,  which  is  fighting  under  General  Sir  Henry 
Horne  north  of  the  Scarpe  river.  On  the  left  of  the  1st  Army,  the 
2nd  Army,  under  General  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  prolongs  the  line 
into  Flanders,  joining  hands  with  the  Belgian  Army  guarding  the 
Yser  Canal  down  to  the  North  Sea. 

While  it  is  convenient  for  narrative  purposes  to  refer  to  the 
organisation  of  our  troops  in  armies,  a  veil  must  be  drawn  over  the 
composition  and  strength  of  those  armies,  not  lest  information  should 
be  given  to  the  enemy,  who  knows  as  much  about  our  armies  as 
our  Intelligence  Department  knows  about  his,  but  because  the  Army 
has  no  fixed  establishment,  its  strength  varying  from  day  to  day 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  tactical  situation  and  the  plans 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  division  is  the  highest  permanently  organised  unit  in  our  military 
system,  and  the  collection  of  divisions  into  corps  and  armies  is  for 
the  purpose  of  tactical  co-ordination  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
armies  may  melt  away,  or  be  broken  up,  but  the  division  remains 
intact.  For  the  same  reason  the  actual  front  occupied  by  each 
army,  being  a  variable  quantity,  is  not  specified  in  this  article. 

There  has  been  some  misconception  in  the  Press  about  the  bo- 
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called  “Hindenbiirg  line,”  and  although  the  general  tactical  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  thereby  affected,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up  the  matter 
by  stating  that  the  original  line  on  which  Hindenburg  meant  to 
stand  after  retreating  from  the  Somme,  and  while  carrying  out  his 
offensive  elsewhere,  extended  from  the  south  of  Lens  along  the 
Vimy  ridge,  down  the  powerfully  fortified  positions  south-east  of 
Arras  to  St.  Quentin,  and  thence  to  the  Aisne.  Apprehensive  for 
the  security  of  the  northern  part  of  his  line,  as  originally  chosen, 
Hindenburg,  with  the  foresight  which  is  his  chief  asset  as  Chief  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  decided  to  fortify  another  line,  upon 
which  to  fall  back  if  he  found  the  pressure  from  Horne’s  Army 
was  too  strong  to  resist.  The  new  line  extended  from  Drocourt  in 
nearly  a  straight  direction  to  Queant,  and  thence  to  Marcoing,  where 
it  joined  up  with  the  southern  section  of  the  original  Hindenburg 
line.  North  of  the  Scarpe  the  1st  Army  is  still  being  held 
up  by  the  improvised  defences  which  the  Germans,  with  wonderful 
promptitude,  constructed  between  Mericourt  and  Oppy  when 
they  lost  the  Vimy  ridge,  but  south  of  the  Scarpe,  beginning 
from  the  left,  the  3rd,  5th,  and  4th  Armies,  and  lower  down  the 
French  Armies,  are  at  close  quarters  with  Hindenburg’s  line  and 
are  attacking  it  by  a  series  of  constantly  recurring  co-operative 
blows  which  are  beginning  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 
The  subsidiary  Mericourt — Oppy  line  was  hastily  fortified  to  delay 
General  Horne’s  advance  while  the  defences  between  Drocourt  and 
Queant  were  being  completed.  On  April  9th,  when  the  Vimy  ridge 
was  captured,  those  defences  were  only  in  an  embryo  state,  hardly 
any  work  having  been  done  on  them.  After  a  six-weeks’  interlude 
they  must  now  be  complete,  or  nearly  so,  and  will  provide  the 
Germans  with  a  series  of  powerful  defensive  points  d’appui,  behind 
which  they  can  rally  till  the  British  guns  can  get  at  them  at  decisive 
range.  The  Germans  are  good  diggers  and  have  a  corps  of  labourers 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Their  work  is  mostly  done  at  night. 
Where  our  aviators  often  observe  overnight  the  presence  of  a  single 
trench,  by  the  morning  a  whole  system  of  trenches  and  entangle¬ 
ments  has  sprung  up  as  the  result  of  the  night’s  work.  The  captured 
trenches,  which  the  writer  recently  visited,  covering  the  approaches 
to  Beaurains  from  Arras,  with  their  elaborate  subterranean  dug-outs, 
constructed  with  double  entrances  in  the  event  of  one  being  blocked, 
and  cleverly  designed  machine-gun  emplacements,  are  a  testimony 
to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  German  engineers  set  about 
their  work  when  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  given  position.  So 
far  as  the  writer  was  enabled  to  judge  from  his  visits  to  the  Front,  the 
subterranean  side  of  trench  warfare  is  the  only  direction  in  which 
the  Germans  show  superiority  over  our  efforts.  In  all  other  respects 
we  are  their  equals,  and  in  some  matters — fighting  in  the  open,  for 
instance — decidedly  their  superiors. 

When  the  record  of  the  war  was  broken  off  on  April  18th  the 
1st  Army  had  pushed  its  way  for  some  two  miles  or  so  east  of  the 
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Vimy  ridge,  and  was  facing  the  enemy  in  the  open  plain  on  a  line 
west  of  Avion — Arleux — Oppy,  with  the  3rd  Army  lower  down 
fighting  astride  of  the  Scarpe  river  and  the  Sens4e  brook.  South  of 
the  Arras — Cambrai  road  was  the  5th  Army  holding  the  line  from 
the  west  of  Bullecourt  throiigh  Boursies  and  the  Bois  d’Havrincourtto 
Gouzeaucourt,  while  the  4th  Army  had  pushed  its  way  close  up  to  the 
Cambrai — St.  Quentin  road  between  Epehy  and  Fayet.  The  follow¬ 
ing  movements  then  took  place : — 

On  April  21st  General  Gough’s  troops  captured  the  village  of 
Gonnelieu,  which  gave  them  a  fresh  footing  beyond  Gouzeaucourt 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  Scheldt  Canal,  while  on  the  same  day 
General  Horne’s  right  wing  gained  some  ground  east  of  Fampoux 
in  the  direction  of  Roeux.  On  the  23rd  Sir  Douglas  Haig  ordered 
a  general  attack  along  a  twelve-mile  front  north  and  south  of  the 
Scarpe  river,  but  by  this  time  Hindenburg,  perceiving  the  deter¬ 
mination  with  which  the  British  attack  was  being  pushed,  had 
brought  up  large  reserves,  and  our  advance  met  with  strong  opposi¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  enemy’s  counter-attacks,  however,  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  for  about  a  mile  eastwards,  the  village  of  Gavrelle 
being  captured  on  the  Arras — Douai  road,  and  Guemappe,  south  of 
the  Arras — Cambrai  road.  The  fighting  was  very  severe,  the  German 
Commander  having  deployed  seven  divisions  on  a  front  of  85  miles 
between  Croisilles  and  Gavrelle.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported  the 
German  losses  to  have  been  very  heavy,  while  more  than  1,500 
prisoners  were  left  in  British  hands.  Fighting  was  continued  on 
the  24th  and  25th,  the  Germans  multiplying  their  counter-attacks, 
but  failing  to  make  any  impression  on  our  troops,  who  held  all  the 
ground  gained,  a  bag  of  over  3,000  prisoners  with  two  guns  being 
the  result  of  this  memorable  three-days’  battle.  On  the  26th  and 
27th  there  was  another  lull  in  the  fighting  until  the  28th,  when  an 
attack  was  made  by  1st  Army  troops,  who  broke  into  the  Mericourt 
— Oppy  line  at  Arleux,  and  held  the  village  against  some  violent 
counter-attacks  on  the  28th  and  following  day.  Nearly  1,000 
prisoners  were  captured,  the  credit  going  again  to  the  Canadian 
troops,  who  had  a  hot  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  garrison 
composed  of  the  111th  Prussian  Division.  The  Prussians  put  up  a 
good  fight  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  protection  of  their  machine- 
gun  emplacements  in  the  village,  but  as  soon  as  the  Canadians  got 
them  out  into  the  open  they  made  short  work  of  them  with  the 
bayonet. 

This  was  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  month  of  April,  which 
was  marked  by  a  series  of  continuous  tactical  successes  for  British 
arms.  Whereas  during  the  great  battles  on  the  Somme  last  summer 
we  only  advanced  3^  miles  on  a  six-mile  front,  bn  the  Scarpe  front 
we  advanced  during  April  from  two  to  five  miles  on  a  twenty-mile 
front.  In  less  than  a  month  our  troops  have  regained  for  the  French 
four  times  as  much  territory  as  we  took  during  four  months’  fighting 
on  the  Somme.  Opposed  to  us,  moreover,  north  and  south  of  the 
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Scarpe  river,  there  have  been  twice  the  number  of  German  troops 
that  we  had  to  face  on  the  Somme  front,  and  of  these  troops  half 
the  divisions  had  to  be  withdrawn  during  April  and  sent  into  reserve. 
Then  as  regards  prisoners  and  materiel,  we  captured  in  April 
20,000  officers  and  men,  257  guns,  including  98  heavy  guns  and 
howitzers,  227  trench  mortars,  and  470  machine-guns.  Air  fighting 
results  were  equally  satisfactory,  though  heavy  losses  were  incurred 
owing  to  the  daring  activity  of  our  airmen.  A  table  of  casualties 
compiled  from  the  British,  French,  and  German  communiques 
shows  that  among  German  aeroplanes  there  were  369  casualties, 
among  British  147,  and  among  the  French  and  Belgians  201.  Out 
of  the  369  German  casualties  269  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  British 
airmen.  If  we  lost  our  ascendancy  in  the  air  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  we  regained  it  in  the  spring.  During  three  days  passed  on 
the  Scarpe  front  at  the  end  of  April  the  writer  never  once  saw  a 
German  aeroplane  on  our  side  of  the  front.  British  machines  were 
observed  to  go  over,  and  return  from,  the  German  lines,  and  what 
air  fights  took  place  were  on  the  enemy’s  side  of  the  front,  where 
our  machines  speedily  got  lost  to  view  after  crossing  the  line  marked 
out  by  our  observation  balloons. 

May  opened  with  some  heavy  fighting,  in  which  troops  of  the  1st, 
3rd,  and  5th  Armies  took  place.  On  the  3rd,  after  having  given  the 
troops  a  four  days’  rest.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  ordered  a  general  attack 
to  be  launched  on  a  fifteen-mile  front  from  the  west  of  Queant 
to  the  Acheville — Vimy  road,  sixteen  to  seventeen  British 
divisions  being  used  in  this  attack.  The  result  of  the  battle  was 
only  a  partial  victory  for  the  British  armies.  North  of  the 
Scarpe  the  Canadians,  rushing  out  of  Arleux  with  their  usual 
irresistible  elan,  surrounded  the  village  of  Fresnoy  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  garrison.  Progress  was  also  made  north  of  Oppy. 
South  of  the  Scarpe  the  Australians,  with  their  eyes  on  Bullecourt, 
from  which  they  were  obliged  to  retire  on  April  llth,  w'orked  their 
way  north  and  south  of  the  village,  and  with  the  help  of  English 
and  Scottish  troops  practically  surrounded  the  village  on  three 
sides.  At  this  point  the  Hindenburg  line  has  been  elaborately 
fortified  after  the  manner  of  the  defences,  now  in  our 
possession,  which  were  constructed  to  cover  the  approaches  to 
Beaurains  from  the  south-east  of  Arras.  Between  Eiencourt  and 
Qudant  are  a  series  of  mediaeval  catacombs,  which  have  been  adapted 
for  defensive  use,  and  connected  with  a  tunnel  for  purposes  of  inter¬ 
communication.  With  Bullecourt  in  British  possession  General 
Allenby  will  have  a  formidable  offensive  point  d’appui  for  attacking 
the  Kiencourt—rQu^ant  corner  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  hence 
the  fierce  energy  with  w’hich  the  Germans  fought  to  retain 
possession  of  the  village.  Fighting  was  resumed  on  May  4th  and 
three  following  days,  the  Germans  taking  the  initiative  by  counter¬ 
attacking  the  3rd  and  1st  Armies,  but  failing  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  British  positions  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chdrisy,  and 
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astride  the  Arras — Cambrai  road,  where  our  troops  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  from  the  advanced  positions  which  they  captured  on 
May  3rd.  On  the  8th  the  German  Commander  decided  to  recapture 
Fresnoy,  cost  what  it  might  to  do  so,  and  for  this  purpose  brought 
up  two  fresh  divisions — the  1st  Guards  Eeserve  and  5th  Bavarian 
Divisions — to  reinforce  the  15th  Reserve  Division,  which  was  holding 
the  ground  east  of  the  village.  Our  men  fought  hard  to  retain 
possession  of  the  village,  but  after  inflicting  enormous  losses  on  the 
enemy  they  were  compelled  to  retire  in  the  face  of  superior 
numbers,  and  the  village  was  lost.  The  Germans  paid  a  heavy  price 
in  killed  and  wounded  for  their  success,  while  our  casualties  were 
comparatively  light. 

As  a  set-ofl  against  the  loss  of  Fresnoy  after  sustained  fighting 
lasting  over  several  days,  the  village  of  Roeux,  an  important  point 
d’appui  on  the  Scarpe  passed  into  British  hands,  and  on  the  17th 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  announced  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  Bullecourt 
village,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  almost  continuous  fighting 
since  April  11th.  In  the  words  of  the  German  communique  of 
May  18th,  “the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Bullecourt  were  evacuated 
in  accordance  with  orders  without  disturbance  by  the  enemy,  who 
only  established  himself  there  twenty-four  hours  later.”  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  fighting  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  night  of  the  16th-17th,  and  up  to  the  hour  when  the  Germans 
were  driven  out  of  the  village.  Commanders  on  both  sides  always 
seek  to  palliate  reverses  and  explain  them  away  as  best  they  can  to 
save  the  face  of  their  troops. 

After  the  capture  of  Bullecourt  there  was  a  lull  on  the  Lens — St. 
Quentin  front  during  the  remaining  days  of  May,  the  troops  needing 
rest  after  their  strenuous  exertions  described  above.  Although  there 
were  no  striking  successes  to  record  in  the  month  of  May  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  capture  of  the  Vimy  ridge  on  April  9th,  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  was  shaken  by  the  repeated  hammer  blows  of  the  1st,  3rd, 
and  5th  Armies,  and  German  reserves  had  to  be  hurried  up  to 
prevent  a  breach  in  the  line.  At  the  beginning  of  May  there  were 
sixty-eight  German  divisions  facing  the  Anglo-Belgian  front,  and 
additional  divisions  have  since  been  brought  up  from  reserve  and 
diverted  from  the  Eastern  front. 

French  Offensive  in  Champagne. 

Here  it  will  be  convenient  to  turn  to  the  Soissons — Reims  front, 
where  the  situation  underwent  considerable  change  in  favour  of  our 
Allies  during  the  month  of  IMay.  Following  up  their  successful 
offensive  on  April  16th  and  17th  west  of  Reims,  on  the  18th  the 
French  troops  operating  east  of  that  town  carried  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  high  ground  adjoining  the  village  of  Moronvilhers.  This 
massif,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Paris  communiques,  and  of  which 
Mont  Haut  is  the  central  citadel,  was  seized  by  the  Germans  after 
their  retreat  from  the  Marne  and  fortified  with  the  usual  elaboration. 
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The  position  was  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  between  Reims  and 
Auberive,  and  as  long  as  the  Germans  held  it  the  menace  to  Reims 
remained.  The  capture  of  the  massif,  including  Mont  Haut,  which 
is  257  metres  above  sea-level,  and  IMont  Carnillet,  w'hich  is  only  50 
metres  lower,  was  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  of  which  our  Allies  have 
good  cause  to  be  proud. 

After  the  exhausting  three  days’  battle  extending  over  April 
16th-18th  there  was  a  comparative  lull  in  the  fighting  till  April  22nd, 
when  the  Germans  gathered  themselves  together  for  a  series  of 
counter-attacks,  which  were  continued  on  and  off  for  twelve  days 
and  cost  the  enemy  many  valuable  lives  without  bringing  him  anv 
corresponding  gains.  Worn  out  wdth  these  attacks,  the  German 
infantry  eventually  drew  back,  leaving  the  artillery  to  continue  the 
struggle,  but  the  French  preponderance  in  guns  became  more  and 
more  marked  as  the  artillery  duel  continued  its  course.  On  April 
28th  the  Paris  communique  of  that  date  announced  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  French  offensive  on  April  16th  the  number  of 
prisoners  captured  amounted  to  20,730,  wdth  175  guns,  412  machine- 
guns,  and  119  trench  mortars. 

On  May  4th  the  French  returned  to  the  attack,  and  in  a  “brilli¬ 
antly  conducted  operation  ”  succeeded  in  capturing  the  village  of 
Craonne.  While  this  attack  was  in  progress  four  French  divisions 
attempted  to  break  through  the  German  lines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Berry-au-Bac.  Owing  to  causes  which  need  not  be  discussed, 
the  attempt  was  a  failure,  and  led  to  the  French  incurring  heavy 
losses,  but  next  day  this  tactical  set-back  was  avenged  by  a  brilliant 
victory  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  the  uncon¬ 
quered  portion  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  between  Cerny-en-Laonnois 
and  Craonne.  By  the  evening  of  May  5th  French  troops  were 
looking  dowm  on  the  Ailette  valley  and  the  Foret  de  Vauclere  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Craonne  plateau.  On  the  left  the  French 
attacked  on  the  same  day  the  Vauxaillon  salient  of  the  Hindenburg 
line,  capturing  the  German  positions  north  of  Laffaux  on  a  front  of 
nearly  four  miles,  while  further  east  they  harried  their  line  north  of 
Nanteuil  and  Sancy  up  to  the  Soissons-Laon  road.  The  salient  was 
flattened  out,  and  the  French  were  masters  of  the  crest  on  which 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  runs  over  a  front  of  something  more  than 
eighteen  miles.  The  victory  was  complete,  the  French  objectives 
being  everywhere  reached,  while  as  the  result  of  the  two  days’ 
offensive  5,800  prisoners,  including  150  officers,  fell  into  French 
hands  along  with  seven  guns. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  striking  victory  was  even  greater  than  its 
material  gain.  The  French  now  feel,  as  our  troops  do,  that  they 
can  beat  the  Germans  on  their  own  chosen  battleground  and  force 
them  out  of  their  subterranean  lairs  into  the  open  field.  The  capture 
of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  plateau  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  capture 
of  the  Vimy  ridge.  German  invincibility  is  now  a  legend  of  the 
past.  Neither  our  Allies  nor  ourselves  have  anything  to  fear  from 
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Hindenburg  or  from  any  other  German  commander  who  may 
succeed  him.  His  claim  of  invulnerability  for  his  “iron  wall’’  has 
proved  to  be  an  empty  boast.  The  Allies  have  only  to  go  on  as  they 
have  begun  with  a  succession  of  continuous  alternative  blows  the 
British  striking  one  day  and  the  French  another,  and  Hindenburg’s 
line,  w’hich  has  already  been  bent,  will  be  broken  into  pieces.  There 
is  no  reason  for  calling  a  halt,  since  we  have  got  all  we  want  with 
which  to  carry  on  a  continuous  co-operative  offensive — men,  muni¬ 
tions,  and  money,  and  above  all  that  pricless  asset  of  a  good 
cause  which  is  the  best  assurance  of  final  victory. 

After  establishing  themselves  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  the 
French  remained  on  the  defensive  throughout  the  month  of  May, 
and  while  inviting  the  Germans  to  waste  men  in  counter-attacks, 
they  have  abstained  from  any  further  offensive  operations  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press.  Repeated  German  counter-attacks  have 
been  unsuccessfully  delivered  against  the  flanks  of  the  French  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  intention  of  reconquering  the  Craonne,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  California,  plateau,  and  of  throwing  the  French  back  * 
from  Vauxaillon  towards  Soissons.  These  counter-attacks  reached 
their  climax  on  the  night  of  June  2nd,  when,  after  an  “intense’’ 
bombardment  which  lasted  all  day,  the  Germans  launched  five 
successive  attacks  against  the  Craonne  position,  three  of  the  attacks 
being  directed  against  the  eastern  face  of  the  California  plateau, 
while  two  had  the  western  crest  of  the  Vauclere  plateau  for  their 
objective.  The  Germans  kept  silence  about  this  battle,  but,  accord-' 
ing  to  the  French  report,  which  was  very  circumstantial,  our  Allies 
maintained  their  positions  “in  their  entirety,”  and  inflicted  heavy 
loss  on  the  enemy’s  columns,  which  came  on  in  dense  weaves,  the 
men  at  certain  points  advancing  in  close  formation  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  On  Sunday  night  the  French  commander  was  able  to 
report  a  complete  victory  achieved  by  the  same  troops  who  had 
“covered  themselves  with  glory  on  May  4  and  5  by  capturing 
Craonne  and  the  Vauclere  and  California  plateaux.”  Since  this 
battle  there  has  been  a  comparative  lull  in  the  infantry  fighting,  and 
the  opposing  lines  remain  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  So  long  as  the 
French  retain  possession  of  their  present  positions  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  they  threaten  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  Laon  bastion  by  an  advance  over  the  open  ground  north 
of  Berry-au-Bac,  where  they  had  a  set-back  on  May  4th.  Hence 
the  anxiety  of  the  German  commander  to  recover  possession  of  the 
Craonne  position,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  tactical  situation 
in  this  part  of  the  front. 

On  May  15th  the  French  Government  decided,  for  reasons  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  to  relieve  General  Nivelle  of  his  post 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  in  France,  and  appoint  General 
P4tain  in  his  stead.  At  the  same  time  General  Foch,  who  is  General 
Petain’s  senior  in  years  and  in  the  date  of  appointment  as  General  of 
Division,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  French  War  Office  as  Chief  of 
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the  Staff  and  principal  adviser  to  M.  Painlev^  and  the  War  Council. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Focb  has  played  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part  throughout  the  course  of  the  war,  first  w'hen 

he  fell  with  the  9th  French  Army  on  the  Prussian  Guard  at 
Saint-Gond  during  the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  filled  the 

gap  between  the  armies  of  General  Langle  de  Cary  and 

D’Esperey,  and  later  on  w'hen  he  came  up  to  the  support  of 

Sir  John  French  at  the  first  battle  of  Ypres.  Last  summer  he  was 
chosen  to  direct  the  French  offensive  on  the  Somme,  and  so  con¬ 
spicuous  have  been  his  services  that  when  he  reached  the  retiring 
age  of  sixty-five  on  October  2nd  last  year  the  French  Government 
decided  to  retain  him  on  the  active  list  irrespective  of  age  limita¬ 
tions.  These  changes  are  all  to  the  good.  General  Pdtain  stands 
out  prominently  before  the  French  Army  as  the  saviour  of  Verdun. 
“On  ne  passera  pas  ”  has  become  a  classic  phrase  with  French 
soldiers,  and  is  typical  of  the  stubborn  character  of  this  distinguished 
commander.  He  is  generally  believed  to  be  opposed  to  costly 
offensive  attacks,  and  favours  the  policy  of  allowing  the  enemy  to 
wear  out  his  strength  in  counter-attacks  till  the  Allied  Armies, 
reinforced  with  American  troops,  are  in  a  position  to  attack  all  along 
the  line  with  an  overwhelming  force  which  will  ensure  a  decision. 

The  Italian  Offensive. 

Italy’s  spring 'offensive  w'as  launched  a  month  later  than  that  of 
her  Allies  in  France,  but  this  wms  unavoidable,  since  General 
Cadorna  was  compelled  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  to  keep  a 
considerable  part  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal  on  the  Trentino  front, 
where  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  an  Austro-German  offensive. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  Anglo-French  pressure  on  the  Artois — 
Champagne  front  became  so  pronounced  as  to  upset  Hindenburg’s 
offensive  plans,  and  relieve  Italy  of  the  anticipated  danger,  that 
General  Cadorna  felt  he  was  free  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  Isonzo,  and 
then  he  struck  with  a  strong  hand. 

Trieste,  twelve  miles  from  klonfalcone,  is  the  immediate  objective 
of  the  Italian  armies  operating  on  the  Isonzo  front.  The  town  is 
approached  by  two  main  roads,  one  of  which  follows  the  coast  line, 
while  the  other,  starting  from  Gorizia,  goes  up  the  valley  of  the 
Vippacco,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Isonzo,  and  reaches  Trieste 
from  the  north.  Between  these  two  roads  is  the  Carso  plateau,  a 
rugged,  elevated  plain,  intersected  with  numerous  depressions  and 
defiles,  which  lend  themselves  to  defensive  operations.  This  plateau 
is  some  ten  to  twelve  miles  broad,  and  interposes  a  formidable 
obstacle  between  the  southern  road  along  the  coast,  and  the  northern 
road  from  Gorizia  to  Trieste.  The  coast  road  is  commanded  along  its 
whole  length  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Carso  cliffs,  and  np 
progress  can  be  made  along  it  till  the  heights  which  overlook  it  have 
been  conquered.  After  severe  fighting  last  year  the  Italians  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  Gorizia  and  securing  a  firm  footing  on  the  western 
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face  of  the  Carso  plateau,  the  opposing  line  on  May  14th  this  vear 
when  General  Cadoma  launched  his  offensive,  extending  from"  San 
Grado  to  Fattihrib  and  thence  to  the  cross-roads  west  of  Jamiano 
from  where  it  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Duino.  North  of  Gorizia,  and  extending  nearly 
up  to  Tolmino  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isonzo,  is  the  Bainsizza  plateau 
an  elevated  plain  which  flanks  the  Carso,  and  must  be  conquered 
by  the  Italians  before  their  troops  can  advance  along  the  northern 
road  to  Trieste.  While  the  Carso  is  the  key  to  Trieste,  the  Bainsizza 
plateau,  with  the  Monte  San-Gabriele  massif  north  of  Gorizia,  is 
the  key  to  the  Carso.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  geographical 
considerations  that  before  Italian  troops  can  enter  Trieste,  not  only 
the  Carso  plateau,  but  the  whole  of  the  strongly  fortified  positions 
north  and  east  of  Gorizia,  must  be  captured,  and  this  is  the  task 
confronting  General  Cadorna  with  the  2nd  Italian  Army  operating 
north  of  the  Vippacco,  and  the  3rd  Army  south  of  it. 

The  battle  began  on  ]\Iay  14th,  when,  after  a  bombardment  lasting 
over  three  days,  the  Italian  infantry  were  let  loose  along  a  twenty- 
five  mile  front  from  the  south  of  Tolmino  to  the  sea.  During  the 
first  five  days  of  the  fighting  General  Cadorna  directed  his  principal 
effort  against  the  Austrian  positions  covering  the  approaches  to  the 
Bainsizza  plateau  from  the  west.  On  the  15th  an  Italian  division 
crossed  the  Isonzo  a  short  distance  below  Bodrez  and  captured  that 
village  and  Hill  383  east  of  Plava.  Lower  down  the  river  on  the 
same  day  Hill  611  (Mount  Kuk)  w’as  successfully  assaulted  and 
its  crest  secured.  On  the  16th  the  Austrians  counter-attacked 
the  Italians  who  had  crossed  at  Bodrez,  but  without  success, 
and  on  the  18th  the  Italians  stormed  Hill  652,  a  formidable 
bastion  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Plava  position.  The  Italians 
by  this  time  had  secured  a  firm  footing  on  the  south-western  face  of 
the  Bainsizza  plateau,  and  the  division  which  crossed  the  river  at 
Bodrez  on  the  15th  was  then  withdrawn  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Isonzo.  During  this  five-day  battle  the  Italians  captured  over  6,000 
prisoners,  including  143  officers. 

Following  up  this  initial  success  north  of  the  Vippacco,  General 
Cadorna  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  Carso,  and  on  May  23rd, 
after  a  vigorous  bombardment  lasting  over  ten  hours,  he  sent  forward 
the  infantry  of  the  3rd  Army  to  attack  the  Austrian  positions  from 
Fattihrib  down  to  the  sea.  The  Austrians,  who  expected  the  attack 
to  come  further  north,  were  surprised,  and  the  Italians  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  eastwards,  capturing  the  village  of  Jamiano  with 
9,000  prisoners.  Next  day  further  positions  w’ere  captured  and 
1,000  more  prisoners  fell  into  Italian  hands.  On  this  day  British 
monitors  supported  the  land  attack,  while  ten  British  batteries  of 
heavy  guns  were  brought  into  line  to  assist  the  Italian  artillery. 
On  the  25th  the  battle  was  renewed  when  the  7th  Italian  Corps 
stormed  the  heights  betw’een  Flondar  and  Medeazza,  while  further 
north  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  their  fortified  positions  east 
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of  Hudi  Log.  On  this  day  3,500  prisoners  were  captured.  On  the 
26th  and  27th  the  Italians  pushed  their  way  across  the  Timavo  and 
occupied  San  Giovanni,  where  they  captured  nine  guns.  This 
brought  the  Italian  offensive  to  an  end,  the  next  few  days  being 
occupied  in  consolidating  the  positions  won  and  in  preparing  for  the 
expected  counter-attack. 

When  General  Boroevitch  realised  the  strength  of  the  Italian 
attacks  he  sent  for  reinforcements,  which  were  hurried  up  from  the 
Eastern  front,  where  Russian  pressure  had  been  relaxed  owing  to 
political  causes,  and  on  the  night  of  May  31st  he  began  a  series  of 
counter-attacks  with  the  object  of  recovering  the  positions  which 


had  been  lost  on  the  Plava  massif  and  Carso  plateau.  North  of 
Gorizia  all  Austrian  attacks  on  Mount  Kuk  and  Vodice  were 
repulsed,  and  our  Allies  maintained  their  new  positions  in  their 
entirety,  but  south  of  Jamiano,  as  the  result  of  a  violent  attack  on 
June  4th,  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  positions  which 
they  had  stormed  facing  Medeazza,  and  from  which  they  were 
threatening  to  turn  the  formidable  Hermada  plateau  which  dominates 
the  coast  road  to  Trieste.  The  black  line  on  the  sketch  marks  the 
position  of  the  opposing  forces  on  June  18th,  while  the  dotted  line 
shows  the  front  occupied  before  General  Cadoma  launched  his 
offensive  on  May  14th. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  preparations  made  for  the  Italian  offensive. 
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the  results  did  not  come  up  to  expectation.  Some  ground  was 
gained,  but,  seeing  that  thirty-five  Italian  divisions  were  employed 
in  the  operations,  the  gain  was  not  commensurate  with  the  effort 
made.  The  Italians  captured  24,000  prisoners,  and  the  Austrians 
27,000,  but  as  our  Allies  were  attacking,  and  the  Austrians  defending, 
their  casualties  must  have  been  heavier  than  those  of  the  enemy. 
What  interfered  with  General  Cadorna’s  success  was  the  failure  of 
Russian  co-operation  at  a  time  when  a  vigorous  offensive  in  the 
Eastern  theatre  of  war  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  our 
Allies. 

British  Offensive  in  Fl.\nders. 

Early  in  June,  for  several  dajs  in  succession,  the  Berlin  com¬ 
muniques  contained  reports  of  an  artillery  bombardment  of  the 
German  positions  in  Flanders,  and  it  soon  became  known  through 
this  source  of  information  that  a  British  offensive  was  imminent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketch  that  until  June  7th, 
when  the  battle  which  took  place  on  that  day  altered  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  front,  there  were  two  British  salients  thrust  into  the 
German  lines,  one  known  as  the  Ypres  salient  astride  of  the  Ypres — 
Comines  canal,  while  south  of  the  Lys  river  was  the  Armentieres 
salient,  which  makes  a  wide  curve  round  the  town  of  that  name  till 
its  southern  face  joins  the  western  face  of  the  La  Bassee  enclave, 
which  the  Germans  have  clung  to  with  such  persistent  tenacity  ever 
since  they  occupied  Lille  in  October,  1914.  Between  these  two 
British  salients  was  the  “Wytschaete  bend  ”  enclosing  the 
Wytschaete — Messines  ridge,  which,  though  not  comparable  in  height 
or  natural  defensive  strength  with  the  Vimy  ridge  on  the  Artois 
front,  none  the  less  constituted  a  formidable  artillery  position, 
extending  for  some  two  miles  or  more  in  length,  and  dominating  the 
countryside.  This  ridge  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  General 
Plumer  ever  since  he  took  over  command  of  the  2nd  British  Army, 
and  the  object  of  his  offensive  on  June  7th  was  to  capture  the  ridge, 
straighten  out  the  Wytschaete  bend,  and  deprive  the  Germans  of 
the  tactical  advantage  which  their  possession  of  this  enclave  gave 
them  for  enfilading  both  the  Ypres  and  Armentieres  salients. 

The  following  is  a  brief  narrative  of  what  took  place.  At  3.10  a.m. 
on  June  7th,  after  the  bombardment  had  done  its  work,  mines  which 
had  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  many  w'eeks  were  exploded,  and 
the  infantry  let  loose  along  a  front  extending  for  about  seven  miles 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Yves  to  Hill  70  north  of  the  Ypres — 
Comines  canal.  The  Messines — Wytschaete  ridge  was  stormed  after 
three  hours’  fighting,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  both  villages 
flanking  the  ridge  had  been  effectively  occupied.'  The  attacking 
columns  then  pushed  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge  and 
stormed  the  rear  fines  of  German  trenches,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  “lay  like  the  chord  of  an  arc  across  the 
base  of  the  salient  formed  by  the  ridge  itself.”  After  heavy  fighting 
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the  village  of  Oosttaverne  in  the  centre  of  the  position  was  carried, 
and  by  nightfall  the  whole  of  the  German  trench  system  between 
Pottery  Farm  and  Hill  60  was  in  British  possession.  More  than 
6,400  prisoners  and  twenty  guns  were  taken  during  the  day’s  battle, i 
the  German  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded  being  “heavy,”  while 
the  British  casualties,  though  not  specifically  stated,  were  reported 
by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  to  have  been  “ gratifyingly  light.”  Next  day 
the  captured  positions  were  organised  and  made  ready  to  resist  the 
inevitable  German  counter-attack,  which  was  launched  at  7  p.nt 
with  fresh  divisions  brought  up  from  the  enemy’s  reserves,  and 
pressed  with  great  determination.  This  second  battle,  which  was 
particularly  fiercely  contested  east  of  Messines  and  near  Klein 
Zillebeke  north  of  the  Ypres — Comines  canal,  ended  at  midnight 
with  the  complete  repulse  of  the  enemy  all  along  the  line,  our  troops 
retaining  the  whole  of  the  positions  which  they  had  won  on  the 
previous  day.  Ou  the  9th  and  10th  further  progress  was  made  east 
and  south-east  of  Messines,  and  on  the  11th  the  enemy’s  trenches 
near  Pottery  Farm  were  stormed,  seven  guns  falling  into  our  hands. 
On  the  12th  General  Plumer  advanced  his  line  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Gapaard,  and  began  to  push  a  salient  out  towards  Warneton. 
This  had  the  effect  of  menacing  the  enemy’s  positons  east  of  Ploeg- 
steert  wood  between  the  Lys  and  the  Douve  rivers,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  13th  the  German  commander  began  to  withdraw  from  his 
first-line  defences.  Observing  this  movement.  General  Plumer  on 
the  following  evening  ordered  a  general  attack  to  be  made  along  the 
whole  line  from  the  north  of  the  Ypres — Comines  canal  to  the 
Warnave  brook.  As  a  result  of  this  attack  the  German  front  trenches 
were  occupied  from  the  Lys  to  the  Warnave,  and  the  general  fine 
advanced  between  500  and  1,000  yards  up  to  Klein  Zillebeke.  A 
German  counter-attack  on  the  15th  failed  to  get  home,  and  a  lull 
in  the  infantry  fighting  then  took  place.  The  dotted  and  solid  lines 
on  the  sketch  show  the  respective  positions  of  the  opposing  forces 
on  June  7th  and  18th,  on  which  date  this  article  is  closed. 

General  Plumer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  gained  a  victory, 
the  full  effect  of  which,  as  Sir  Douglas  Haig  remarked  in  his  order 
to  the  troops  on  June  8th,  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  In  any  case,  it 
is  one  of  considerable  consequence.  In  the  first  place,  the  Wytschaete 
bend  has  disappeared,  and  the  Ypres  and  Armenti^res  salients  have 
been  rolled  into  one.  Our  troops  covering  the  approaches  to  the 
road  junction  of  Ypres  are  now  freed  from  the  harassing  menace  of 
the  ^Messines  ridge.  The  obliteration  of  this  troublesome  enclave 
has  not  only  shortened  our  line  of  defence,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  has  facilitated  a  further  offensive  movement  into  Belgium 
by  giving  greater  latitude  for  deploying  troops  along  an  unbroken 
front  with  established  lateral  communications.  The  way  down  the 

(1)  On  June  13Eh  Sir  Douglas  Haig  announced  that  between  June  7th  and 
that  day  the  captures  amounted  to  7,342  German  prisoners,  of  whom  145  were 
officers,  47  guns,  242  machine-guns',  and  60  trench  mortars. 
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Lys  river  is  now  open,  and  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  let  General 
Plumer  keep  the  heavy  guns  and  aeroplane  squadrons,  which 
primarily  contributed  to  his  victory  on  June  7th,  the  big  salient 
which  now  extends  from  Boesinghe  to  Neuve  Chapelle  can  be  pushed 
further  into  the  enemy’s  front  with  obvious  consequences  of  the 
highest  strategical  importance. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  victory  was  greater  than  the  material  gain. 
The  orders  of  corps  and  division  commanders  found  on  prisoners 
show  that  the  Germans  expected  the  attack  and  had  prepared  for  it. 
“The  absolute  retention  of  the  natural  strong  points  of  Wytschaete 
and  Messines  ” — the  quotation  is  from  an  Army  Corps  Order  signed 
by  General  Von  Laftert — “  is  of  great  importance  for  the  domination 
of  the  whole  Wytschaete  salient.  These  strong  points  must  not  fall 
even  temporarily  into  the  enemy’s  hands  .  .  .  they  must  be 
defended  to  the  utmost,  and  held  to  the  last  man.”  Divisional 
commanders  were  equally  explicit  in  regard  to  what  they  expected 
from  their  men.  “Every  man,”  wrote  the  General  commanding  the 
40th  Division,  “is  to  be  notified  that  he  must  resist  to  the  utmost 
in  the  front  line,  and  he  must  know  that  support  will  always  be 
available  to  help  him.”  The  order  concludes  with  the  ominous 
direction  that  “an  officer  must  always  march  in  rear  of  the  column 
to  prevent  the  men  falling  out.”  All  that  could  be  done  by  organisa¬ 
tion  and  exhortation  to  keep  possession  of  the  salient  was  done,  and 
yet  the  struggle  was  never  doubtful.  The  ridge  was  captured  after 
a  few  hours’  fight,  with  comparative  ease  and  small  loss.  There 
can  be  no  question  this  time  of  a  “voluntary  retirement.”  The 
Germans  retreated  because  they  were  beaten  in  a  fair  knock-out 
fight  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  and  with  the  initial  tactical 
conditions  wholly  in  their  favour. 

Success  was  primarily  due  to  the  skill  with  which  the  attack  was 
planned,  and  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  preparations  made.  No 
stone  was  left  unturned  to  secure  victory.  Each  division — twenty 
are  reported  to  have  been  employed — was  brought  up  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  right  way,  and  to  the  right  place.  The  concentration 
was  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  for  though  it  was  known  that  an 
attack  was  imminent,  the  blow  appears  to  have,  come  as  a  surprise 
at  the  moment  of  its  delivery.  A  definite  objective  was  given  to 
every  unit,  and  all  objectives  were  reached.  Artillery  and  infantry- 
co-operation  was  perfect,  the  barrage  programme,  based  on  artillery- 
time  and  infantry  pace,  being  calculated  to  an  accurate  nicety.  The 
company  leading  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the  best.  Tactical 
control  by  the  officers  was  maintained  throughout  the  battle.  Tliiit 
the  troops  fought  like  heroes  goes  without  saying,  but  heroism  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  victory.  Successful  execution  depends  upon 
antecedent  organisation,  and  it  can  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  the  battle  of  June  7th  was  the  best  organised  of  any  battle  that 
has  yet  been  fought  on  the  Western  front.  General  Plumer  deserves 
all  the  praise  which  he  received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for 
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he  carried  out  his  instructions  without  exceeding  them,  and  showed 
what  British  troops  can  do  when  the  best  use  is  made  of  their  services 
bv  a  commander  who  possesses  their  confidence.  The  more  we  read 
of  this  victory,  the  more  significant  does  it  appear,  and  the  more 
justifiable  the  announcement  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  that  it  has  brought 
us  a  step  nearer  to  the  “final  and  victorious  end  of  the  war.” 

In  his  report  of  June  8th  Sir  Douglas  Haig  stated  that  the  enemy’s 
aircraft  were  prevented  by  the  activity  of  British  aviators  from  taking 
part  in  the  battle,  and  subsequent  reports  from  unofficial  sources 
confirmed  this  statement.  Our  preponderance  in  the  air,  which  has 


been  increasing  -pari  passu  with  that  of  our  artillery  in  the  field, 
reached  its  climax  on  June  7th,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  victory 
gained.  The  airmen’s  activity  was  not  confined  to  observation, 
though  this  is  one  of  their  primary  functions,  but  extended  to 
offensive  operations  behind  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  these  were  so 
daringly  executed  that  hostile  machines  never  got  a  chance  of  taking 
part  in  the  battle. 

“The  things  our  airmen  did,”  wrote  the  Times  correspondent  at 
G.H.Q.,  “were  so  multitudinous  and  amazing  that  it  is  difficult  even 
to  catalogue  them.  With  the  earliest  dawn  our  men  flew  to  each 
enemy  aerodrome  within  a  certain  radius  and  simply  terrorised  it. 
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Besides  dropping  explosives,  they  attacked  aerodromes  at  below  the 
level  of  the  shed-roots,  flying  round  and  pouring  machine-gun  fire 
into  the  hangars,  making  it  impossible  for  any  enemy  machine  to 
get  out  and  start.  ’  ’ 

Throughout  the  day  there  was  no  relaxation  of  activity,  the  airmen 
above  fighting  in  close  co-operation  with  the  troops  below.  Tlyin'g 
low  over  the  roads,  they  attacked  reinforcements  as  they  came  up, 
hurled  bombs  on  munition  dumps,  and  hunted  trains  along  the 
railways,  firing  into  the  men  when  they  were  detraining,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  taking  part  in  the  battle.  Active  participation  of  this 
kind  is  a  new  development,  which  has  profoundly  changed  the  tactical 
conditions  of  a  modern  battle,  and  opened  up  possibilities  of  far- 
reaching  bearing  on  futm’e  encounters. 

The  mastery  of  the  air,  which  our  aviators  have  obtained  on  the 
battle  front,  suggests  its  utilisation  for  defence  as  well  as  attack. 
Home  defence  has  always  been  placed  in  the  foreground  by  our 
military  authorities,  but  lately  it  has  been  neglected.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  best  use  is  not  being  made  of  our  air  ascen¬ 
dancy  for  protecting  the  people  at  home.  When  an  air  raid  takes 
place  an  outcry  is  raised  about  German  barbarity,  but  the  remedy 
is  in  our  hands.  If  Paris  can  be  rendered  immune  from  attack  by 
continuous  patrolling  in  the  air,  so  can  London.  The  moral  effect 
on  a  nation  at  war  of  security  at  home  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Empress  the  German  Emperor  proclaimed 
his  belief  that  the  British  offensive  in  the  West  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  message  had  hardly  been  sent  before  the  2nd  Army  took  up  the 
challenge  and  stormed  the  JMessines  ridge.  Far  from  being  ended, 
our  ofiensive  is  only  beginning.  Where  Sir  Douglas  Haig  will  strike 
next  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that  he  will  strike  again  and  again 
with  always  increasing  force  is  beyond  doubt.  Blow  will  follow  blow 
till  the  Emperor  has  been  taught,  what  others  have  learnt  before 
him,  that  our  “will  to  war”  cannot  be  broken,  as,  “with  God’s 
help,”  he  hopes  it  will  be,  till  we  have  completed  the  task  which 
with  our  Allies  we  took  up  arms  to  accomplish. 
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